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Poems. By the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B. Svo. Pp. 256. 
8s Gd. Hatchard. 1807. 


N our younger days we read Mr. Crabbe’s admirable 

poems, “ The Library” and “TheVillage,” with enthufi- 
aftic delight ; and long endeavoured, but in vain, to procure 
“The Newfpaper.” It was, therefore, with that kind of 
pleafure, which men experience on feeing an old friend after 
a long interval of abfence, that we opened the volume be- 
fore us; mofi happy, indeed, to renew our acquaintance . 
with a companion at once fo amufing, {fo interefling, and fo 
inftructive. After an attentive perufal of thefe Poems, we 
find our firft opinion of the author’s genius and merit ftrong- 
ly confirmed. We regard him, indeed, as fully entitled to 
rank with the firft moral poets of the prefent age, nor would 
thofe of the paft be injured by a comparifon with him. In 
addition to the Village, the Library, and the Newfpaper, 
this volume contains, “ The Parifh Regifter ;” “ The Birth 
of Flattery,” a moral poem, without a title; “ Sir Euftace 
Grey ;” “ The Hall of Juftice;” and “ Woman.” The 
Parifh Regifter is the longeft of thefe; it forms a fupplement 
to the Village ; andis divided into three parts: 1. Baptifms; 
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2. Marriages ; 3. Burials. But the author’s own defcrip- 
tion of this poem will convey the beft idea of it. 


“In the Parisn RearsteEr, he (the reader) will find an endea- 
vour once more to deferibe village manners, not by adopting the 
notion of pattoral fimplicity, or affuming ideas of ruftic barbarity, 
but by more natural views of the peafantry, confidered as a mixed 
body of perfons, fober or profligate, and from hence, in a great mea- 
fure, contented or miferable. To this more general defcription are 
added, the various characters which occur in the three parts of a re- 
gifter: baptifms, marriages, and burials,” 


In this endeavour Mr. Crabbe has moft completely fuc- 
ceeded ; his characters are ably drawn; his del{criptions are 
highly poetic al; and the moral reflections with which the 
are interfperfed are excellent. Few poems are better calcu- 
Jated to intereft the feelings, to meliorate the heart, and to 
inform the mind.- They do great credit to the author’s ta- 
lents, while they reflec honour on his principles. From each 
part of this poem we fhall extract a paflage, as {pecimens 
of the poet’s abilities, and of his ftyle and manner of writing ; 
— firtt, the progrefs of a Village Foundling, from “ Bap- 
tifins. 


‘¢'T'o name an infant met our village fires, 

Affembled all, as fuch event requires ; 
Frequent and full, the rural fages fate, 
And fpeakers many ure’d the long debate. 
Some harden’d knaves, “who rov’d the” country round, 
Had left a babe within the parifh bound } 
Firft of the fact they queftion’d—* Was it true ?’ 
The child was brought—* What then remain’d to do? 
‘ Was’'t dead or living?’ this was fairly prov’d ; 
*Twas pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt remov’d ; 
Then by what name th’ unwelcome gueft to call 
Was long a queftion, and it pos’d them all ; 
For he who lent a name to babe unknown, 
Cenforious men might take it for his own. 
They look’d about ; they afk’d the name of all ; 
And not one Richard anfwer'd to the call ; 
Next they enquir’d the day, when paling by, 
Th’ unlucky peatant heard the ftranger’s cry ; 
This known, how food and raiment they might give 
Was next debated—for the rogue would live: 
At laft, with all their words and work content, 
Back to their homes the prudent veftry went, 

And Richard Monday to the workhoufe fent. 
T here was he pinch’d and pitied, thump’d and fed, 
And duly took his beatings and his bread ; 
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Patient in all controul, in all abufe, 

He found contempt and kicking have their ufe 5 
Sad, filent, fupple; bending to the blow, 

A flave of flaves, the loweft of the low ; 

His pliant foul gave way to all things bafe, 

He knew no fhame, he dreaded no difgrace ; 

It feem’d, fo well his paffions he fuppreft, 

No feeling ftirr’d his ever-torpid breatt ; 

Him might the meaneft pauper bruife and cheat; 
He was a foot-Ytool for the beggar’s feet ; 

His Were the legs that runat all commands; 
They us’d, on all occafions, Richard’s hands ; 

His very foul was not his own; he ftole 

As others order'd, and without a dole ; 

In all difputes on either part he lied, 

And freely pledg’d his oath on either fide ; 

In all rebellions, Richard join’d the reft, 

In all detections, Richard firft confett ; 

Yet, though difgrac’d, he wateh’d his time fo well; 
He rofe in favour, when in fame he fell ; 

Bafe was his ufage, vile his whole employ, 

And all defpis’d and feed the pliant boy: 

At length *’tis time he fhould abroad be fent,’ 
Was whilper’d near bim—and abroad he went. 
One morn they call’d bim, Richard anfwer’d not, 
They doom’d him hanging, and in time forgot ; 
Yet mifs’d him-long, as each throughout the clan“ 
Found he ‘ had better {par’d a better man? 


Now Richard’s talents for the world were fit, 
He'd no fmall cunning, and had fome fmall wit ; 
Had that calm look that feem’d to all affent, 

And that complacent fpeech, that nothing meant; 
He’d but one care, and that he ftrove to hide, 
How beft for Richard Monday to provide ; 

Steel through oppofing plates the magnet draws, 
And fteelly atoms calls from duft and ftraws ; 

And thus our hero, to his intereft true, 


Gold through all bars and from each trifle drew ; 


But ftill more fure about the world to go, 
This Fortune’s child had neither friend nor foe. 


Long loft to us, at laft our man we trace, m 
Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-place ; 
His lady’s worth, his daughter’s, we perufe, 
And find his grandfons all as rich as Jews; 
He gave reforming charities a fum, 
And bought the bleflings of the blind and dumb ; 
¥ 2 
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Bequeath’d to miffions money from the ftocks, 
And Bibles iffued from his private box ; 

But to his native place, feverely juft, 

He left a pittance bound in rigid truf; 

Two paltry pounds, on every quarter’s day, 

(At church produc’d) for forty loaves fhouid pay ; 
A ftinted gift, that to the parifh hows, 

He kept in mind their bounty and their blows.” 


He may moft truly be called the poet of nature who beft 
delineates natural charaGters and natural fcenes ; and ‘cer- 
tainly no one difplays more {kill, in this kind of delineation, 
than Mr. Crabbe. All his. fcenes, and all his chara‘ters, are, 
indeed, taken from common life, and chiefly from rural life; 
they are fuch as every man may meet with, and fuch as moft 
men, who live in the country, do meet with; but they are 
prefented in a manner which heightens their natural effect, 
and are marked by many of thofe delicate touches which 
none but the hand of a mafter can give to a picture. We 
fhall now exhibit a very different fcene from the preceding, 
extracted from the fecond part of the Parifh Regitier, con- 
taining the Marriages. 


‘¢ Two fummers fince, I faw at Lammas Fair 
The fweeteft flower that ever blofiom’d there; 
When Pu@se Dawson gaily crofs’d the green, 
In hafte to fee, and happy to be feen ; 
Her air, her manners, all who faw, ddmir’d ; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retir’d ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes difplay’d, 
And eafe of heart her every look convey’d ; 
A native {kill her fimple robes exprefs’d, 
As with untutor’d elegance the dre{s'd ; 
The lads around admir'd fo fair a fight, 
And Puqse felt, and felt the gave, delight. 
Admirers foon of every age the gain’d, 
Her beauty won them, and her worth retain’d ; 
Envy itfelf could no contempt difplay, 
They with’d her well, whom yet they wifh’d away ; 
Correct in thought, fhe thought a fervant’s place 
Preferv’d a ruftic beauty from difgrace ; 
But yet on Sunday-eve, in Freedom’s bour, 
With fecret joy fle felt that Beauty’s power ; 
When fome proud blifs upon the heart would fteal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty ftill mutt feel. 


“ At length the youth ordain’d to move her breatt, 
Before the fwains with bolder fpirit prefs’d ; 
With looks lefs timid, made his paffion known, 
And pleas’d by manners, molt unlike her own ; 
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Loud though in love, and confident though young, 
Fierce in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a taylor, though, in fcorn of trade, 

He ferv’d the Squire, and brufh’d the coat he made; 
Yet now, would Puese her confent afford, 

Her flave alone, he’d mount upon the board; 

With her fhould years of growing love be fpent, 

And growing wealth :—the figh’d and look’d confent, 


** Now, through the lane, up hill, and crofs the green, 


«ft 


(Seen but by few, and blufhing to be feen— 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid) 
Led by the lover, walk’d the filent maid ; 
Slow through the meadows rov’d they, many a mile, 
Toy’d by each bank, and trifled at each ftile ; 
Where, as he painted every blifsful view, 
And highly colour’d what he ftrongly drew, 
The penfive damfel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimm’d the falfe profpe@ with prophetic tears : 
Thus pafs’d th’ allotted hours, till, lingering late, 
The lover loiter’d at the mafier’s gate ; 
There he pronounc’d adieu! and yet would ftay, 
Till chidden—footh’d—intreated—fenc’d away ; 
He would ofcoldnefs, though indulg’d, complain, 
And oft retire, and oft return again ; 
When, if his teazing vex’d her gentle mind, 
The grief affum’d compell’d her to be kind ! 
For he would proof of plighted kindnefs crave, 
That the refented firft, and then forgave, 
And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his prefumption had requir’d before : 
Ah! fly Temptation, youth, refrain; refrain 
Each yielding maid, and each prefuming fwain ! 


Lo! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And tern green gown, loofe hanging at her back, 
One who an infant in her arms fuftains, 

And feems, in patience, ftriving with her pains ; 
Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whofe cares are growing, and whofe hopes are fled ; 
Pale her pinch’d lips, her heavy eyes funk low, 
And tears unnotic’d from their channels flow ; 
Serene her manner, till fome fudden pain 

Frets the meek foul, and then fhe’s calm again ; 
Her broken pitcher to the pool the takes, 

And every fiep with cautious terror makes ; 

For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer caufe, maternal fear, alarms: 

With water burthen’d, then fhe picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious in the clinging clay ; 
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Tillin mid-green fhe trufis a place unfound, 
And deeply plunges in th’ adhefive ground ; 
From whence ber fender foot with pain the takes, 
While hepe the mind as ftrength the frame forfakes : 
For when fo full the cup of forrow grows, 
Add but a drop, it Inftantly o’erflows, 
And now her path, but not her peace, the gains, 
Sale irom ber tafk, but thivering with her pains ; 

‘ Her home the reaches, open leaves the door, 
And placing firtt her infant on the floor, 
She bares her boforn to the wind, and fits, 
And, fobbing, tiruggles with the riling fits : 
In vain, they come, fhe feels th’ inflating grief, 
That fhuts the fwelling bofum from rehief; 
That (peaks, in feeble cries, a foul diftrefi, 
Or the fad laugh that cannot be reprett ; 
‘The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel, and flies 
With ali tne aid her poverty fupplies ; 
Unfeed, the calls of nature the obeys, 
Not led by profit, not allur’d by praife ; 
And waiting long, till thefe contentions ceafe, 
She {peaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 
Friend of difirets! the mourner feels thy aid ; 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 


& But who this child of ficknefs, want, and care? 
"Tis Pu@pe Dawson, pride of LamMmas-Fatr; 
Who took her lover for bis fparkling eyes, 
Expreflions warm, and love-infpiring lies : 
Compaffion firft aflail’d her gentle heart, 

For all his fuffering, all his bofom’s fmart; 

‘ And theo his prayers! they would a favage move, 

© And win the coldett of the fex to love.’ 

But, #h ! too foon his looks fuccefs declar’d, 

Too late her lofs the marriage rite repair’d ; 

The fiithlefs flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant, ora noify fut; 

If prefent, railing, till be faw her pain’d ; 

It ablent, fpencing what their labour gain’d; 

Till that ‘air form in want and ficknefs pin’d, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 
Then fly temptation, youth; refift, refrain ! 
Nor let me preach for ever, and in vain !” 


We now proceed to our extract from the Jatt portion of 
the “ Regitier,” which contains a difmal catalogue of 
parted Chriiians, and affords an ample field for moral re- 
flections, and for the ‘impretlion of falutary admonitions ; 
and by the opening paflage, which we fhall lay before our 
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readers, they will perceive that the efiimable author has not 
failed to improve fo favourable an opportunity. 


“ There was, ’tis faid, and I believe, a time, 
When humble Chriftians died with views fublime ; 
When all were ready for their faith to bleed, 

But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 
When lively faith upheld the finking heart, 
And friends, affur’d to meet, prepar’d to part ; 
When love felt hope, wheti forrow grew ferene, 
And all was comfort in the death- bed fcene. 


Alas! when now the gloomy king they wait, 
*Tis weaknefs yielding to reliftlefs fate ; 

Like wretched men upon the ocean c: i, 

They labour hard and ftruggle to the laft; 

* Hope againft hope,’ and wildly gaze around, 
In fearch of help that never fhall be found ; 
Nor, till the latt ftrong billow ftops the breath, 
Will they believe them in the jaws of death! 


When thefe my records I refle@ting read, 

And find what ills thefe numerous births fucceed; 

What powerful griefs thefe nuptual ties attend, 
Vith what regret thefe pa rinful journeys end, 

When from the cradle to the grave I look, 

Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 


‘¢ Where now is perfect refignation feen ? 
Alas! it is not on the village greens 
I’ve feldom known, though I have often read 
Of, happy peafants on their dying bed, 
Whofe looks proclaim’d that funfhine of the breaft, 
That more than hope, that Heav'n itfelf exprefs’d. 


‘© What I behold are feverifh fits of ftrife, 
’'T wixt fears of dying and defire of life ; 
Thofe earthly hopes that to the laft indure; 
Thofe fears, that hopes fuperior fail to cure ; 
At beft, that fad fubmiffion to the doom, 
That, turning from the danger, lets it come. 


“* Sick lies the man, bewilder’d, loft, afraid, 
His fpirits vanquith’d, and his ftrength decay’d ; 
No hope the friend, the nurfe, the doctor lend— 
‘Callthena prielt, and fit him for his end?’ 
A prieft is call’d, tis now, alas! too late, 
Death enters with him at the cottage gate ; 
Or, time allow’d—he goes, -aflur'd to find 
The felf-eommanding, all-confiding mind ; 
And fighs to hear what we may jufily call 
Death’s common place, the train of thought in all. 
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“ ¢ True, I’m a finner,’ feebly he begins ; 

‘ But truft in mercy, to forgive my fins :’ 

(Such cool confeffion no paft crimes excite ! 

Such claim on. mercy, as a finner’s right !) 

‘ T know mankind are frail, that Gob is good, 

* And none have liv’d as wifdom willsthey fhould ; 

‘ We're forely tempted in a world like this, 

¢ All men have done, and I, like all, amifs; 

‘ But now, if fpar’d, it is my full intent 

‘ To think about beginning to repent : 

* Wrongs againft me I pardon, great and fmall, 

‘ And if I die, Idie in peace with all,’ 
His merits thus, and not his fins, confeft, 
He fpeaks his hopes, and leaves to Heav’n the reft. 


“ Alas! are thefe the profpects, dull and cold, 
That dying Chriftians to their priefts unfold ? 
Or mends the profpeé, when th’ enthufiaft cries, 
* T die affur’d ’ and in a rapture dies? 


“* Ah! where that humble, felf-abafing mind, 
With that confiding fpirit, fhall we find, 
That feels the ufeful pain repentance brings, 
Dejection’s forrows, and contrition’s ftings ; 
And then the hope that Heaven their griefs approve, 
And, laftly, joy that fprings from pardoning love f 


“¢ Such have I feen in death, and fuch deplore, 
So many dying, that 1 fee nomore: 
Lo! now my records, where I grieve to trace, 
How death has triumph’d in fo fhort a fpace ; 
Who are the dead, how died they, I relate, 
And match fome portions of their acts from fate.” 


We much fear that more Chriftian paftors than Mr. Crabbe 
have to deplore the dearth of that true Chriftian knowledge, 
and the want of that true Chriftian fpirit, which can alone 
entitle men to expect the advantages of the Chriftian cove- 
nant. The enthufiaftic cant of thofe ignorant preachers 
whom the Methodifis fend forth in {warms, more deftructive 


. to the inhabitants than locufts would be to the fruits of the 


land, have materially tended to poifon the fource of true 
knowledge, and to {fubftitute the fountain of prefumption in 
its ftead: and until our leziflature fhall adopt fome effectual 
means for the preferyation of Chrifiianity againft both the 
infidious. and the open attacks of thofe mifclievous affailants 
(who know little of Chrittianity but the name), the evil will 
continue to increafe with additional rapidity, and will, at no 
remote period, {pread over the whole kingdom. 

There is much good fatire well applied in the Newfpaper, 
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but we muft not exceed our limits by farther quotations from 
the Poems, efpecially as we have fome parts of the Preface 
fill to notice. We could with, however, that tne author 
had enlarged this poem, as a confiderable revolution has oc- 
curred in the management of newfpapers fince it was written, 
which would have afforded him ample food for fatire, and 
which, indeed, call loudly for the fatirical lafh. OF the 
finaller poems we think Sir Eufiace Grey and the Hall of 
Jujiice ui nqueltionably the beft, and the Birth of Flattery the 
leait pleaiing ; butit is fair to add, that our diflike to allego- 
rical poems in geperm may pollibly influence our opinion. 
Of the Library and the V ‘illage too much cannot be faid in 
their praife; it may, however, perhaps be objected to the 
latter, that if Goldimith has fallen into one extreme in his 
delineation of village manners, Mr. Crabbe.has here fallen 
into the other ; and that Gold{mith’s is the moft pleafing de- 
lufion of the two. Still it muft be acknowledged that there is 
much truth and nature even in the moft difzutting fcenes 
which Mr. C, exhibits. We are happy to fee the apologetical 
note at the end of the “ Village,” for it always appeared to 
us that the cenfure which the pallage there alluded to con- 
veyed on the clergy, was, inits general application, both fe- 
vere and unjuf. “Mr. C. writes nuptaal for nuptial, and in- 
dure for endure, for which there is, we believe, no authority, 
and which ifdeed no authority could juttify. He alfo ufes pro- 
jection as fynonymous with project, which though ftrictly defen- 
fible, is neverthelefs extremely awkward and dif ffonant. The 
punctuation, too, throughout the volume, is extremely de- 
fective ; wheuce we are led to fufpect, that a point fo effential 
was left enurely to the management of the printer. 

In his Preface Mr. Crabbe notices his introduction to Mr. 
Burke in a manner fo highly honourable to both parties, that 
we cannot refufe ourfelves the gratification of extracting the 


P afla ge e 


‘‘ While compofing the firft publithed of thefe poems, the author 
was honoured with the notice and aflitted by the advice of the Right 
Honourable Fp>mMuND Burke: part of it was written in his prefence, 
and the whole fubmitted to his judgement, receiving, in its progrefs, 
the benefit of his correction: 1 hope, therefore, to obtain pardon 
of the reader, if I eagerly feize the occafion, and, after fo long a 
filence, endeavour to exprefs a grateful fenfe of the benefits I have 
received from this gentleman, who was folicitous for my more effen- 
tial intere(fts, as well as benevolently anxious for my credit as a 
writer. 

“© T will not enter upon the fubjeé& of his extraordinary abilities ; 
it would be vanity, it would be weaknefs in me to believe that 1 could 
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make them better known or-more admired than they now are; Lat 
of his private worth, of his wifthes to do good, of his affability and 
condefcenlion ; his readinefs to lend aflitance when he knew it was 
wanted, and his delight to give praife where he thought it was de- 
ferved ; of thefe 1 may write ‘with fome propriety : all know tbat 
his powers were vaft, his acquirements various, and I take leave to 
add, that he applied them, with unremitted attention, to thofe ob- 
jects which he believed tended to the honour and welfare of his coun- 
try; but it may not be fo generally underftood that he was ever afli- 
dtous in the more private duties of a benevolent nature ; that he de- 
lighted to give encouragement to any promifeof ability, and affift- 
ance to any appearance of defert ; to what purpofes he employed his 

pen, and with what eloquence he fpoke in the fenate, will be told by 
many, who yet may be ignorant of the folid inftruction as well as the 
fafcinating pleafantry found in bis common converfation among his 
friends, and his affectionate manners, amiable difpofition, and zeak 
for their happinefs, which he maniiefied in the hours of retirement 
with his family. 

*«'To this gentleman I was indebted for my knowledge of Sir Jo-+ 
sHuUA REYNOLDS, who was well known to his friends, for his perpe- 
tual fund of good humour, and his unceafing wifhes to oblige, as he 
was to the public for the extraordinary productions of his pencil 
and his pen. By him I was favoured with an introduction toDocToR 
JOHNSON, who honoured me with his notice, and aflifted me, as Mr. 
Bofwell (fince Lord Auchinleck) has told, with remarks and emenda- 
tions for a poem [ was about to publifh. The Doctor bad often been 
wearied by applications, and did not readily comply with requefts for 
his opinion ; not from any unwillingnefs to oblige, but from a pain- 
ful contention in his mind, between a defire of giving pleafure and 
a determination to fpeak truth. No man can, I think, publith a 
work without fome expectation of fatisfying thofe who are to judge 
of its merit; but I can, with the utmoft regard to veracity, fpeak 
my fears, as predominating over every pre indulged thought of,a 
more favourable nature, when I was told that a judge fo difcerning 
had confented to read and give his opinion of the VittaGe, the 
poem [ had prepared for publication. The time of fufpenfe was not 
Jong protracted : I was foon favoured with a few words from Sir Jo- 
suua, who obferved, ‘ I{ I knew how cautious Door Johnfon was 
in giving commendation, I fhould be well fatisfied with the portion 
dealt to me in hisletter.’ Of that letter the following isa copy : 


66 Sir, 


“¢T wave fent you back Mr. CranBe’s Poem, which I read with 
€ great delight. It is original, vigorous, and elegant. The altera- 
‘ tions which I have made, I do not require him to adopt, for my 
‘lines are, perhaps, not often better [than] bis own; but he may 
‘ take mine and his own together, and perhaps, between'them, pro- 
* duce fumething better thaneither, He is not to think his copy wan- 
* tonly defaced : a wet fponge will wath all the red lines away, and 
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‘leave the pages clean. His dedication will be leaft Jiked: it were 
* better to contract it into a fhort {pritely addrefs. Ido not doubt of 
* Mr. Craspse’s fuccefs. 

““¢ Tam, Sir, your moft humble fervant, 


‘© «¢ March 4, 1783.’ “* Sam. JOHNSON. 


“ That I was fully fatisfied my readers will do me the juftice to be- 
lieve ; and I hope they will pardon me, if there fhould appear to them 
any impropriety in publifhing the favourable opinion exprefied ina 
private letter: they will judge, and truly, that by fo doing | with to 
befpeak their good opinion, but have no defign of extorting their ap- 
plaufe; [ would not-hazard an appearance fo oftentatious to gratify 
my vanity, but I venture to do it in compliance with my fears.” 


Mr. Crabbe need be under no apprehenfion of having 
committed an impropriety by publifhing this letter. Laudari 
a laudato viro, is an object of honourable ambition ; and the 
man who would not be proud of the good opinion of a Burke 
and a Johnfon would not have the genius, the ipirit, or the 
judgment, to write a poem worthy of beingread. Wehave 
as little doubt of the fuccefs of this volume, as the able critic 
whofe authority he has quoted had of his firft production 5 
and as we are perluac led that a new edition will {pee dily be 
called for, we recommend to his attention and correction the 
trifling inaccuracies which we have noticed. 








Lord Weodhoufelee’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


Lord Kames. 
[Concluded from vol, xxvii, p. 124.] 


LN our Number for June lafi*, we endeavoured to con- 
vey to our readers fome notion of the contents of this pleaf- 
ing work, by taking a fummary view of the lile of the dif- 
tinguifhed individual who is the fubject of it, in the order of 
the publication of his writings. Wie fhall purfue the fame 
pian, | in the interefting portion of the volumes that remains 
to be examined, and conclude our critique with fome remarks 
on the merits of the execution. 

In 1761, Lord Kames publifhed a finall volume, entitled, 
« An. Introduction to the Art of Thinking.” ‘This little trea- 
tife, which he had compofed for the ufe of his own children, 





* We have to apologize to our readers for the long delay of the 
prefent articie, which bas been occafioned by indifpofition in the 
gentleman who had undertaken it, 
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he thought might be advantageoufly given to the public for 
the purpole of filling up that void, or vacant {pace of time 
that intervenes vibe: een the period, when young perfons are 
initiated in the {tudy of language, of geography, and of hif- 
tory, and that when they are to enter on the more abfirafe 
fubjeéts of logic and metaphyfics. He appears to have been 
of Montaigne’s s opinion, as to the aptitude ef the mind tore- 
ceive the principles of true philofopby, if but pleafingly and 
judicioufly communicated. La Philofophie a des difcours 
pour la naifjance des hommes, comme pour la décrépitude. 
Prenés les fimples difcours de la philofophie ; Jachés les choifir, 
et traiter a point, ils Jont plus aifés a concevoir qu'un conte de 
Bocace. ‘his treatife is divided into two parts; the firft 
contains a feries of moral and prudential maxims ; and the 
fecond a regular illufiration of thofe maxims, by fiories taken 
either from real hiftory, or fictitious narratives. Amon 
thofe who thought moft highly of its merits, was the cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Franklin, a much valued friend of the 
author, with whom he became acquainted when the former 
was on a vifit to Scotland, in 1759, together with his fon; 
when both experienced the greateft attentions from Lord 
Kames, and fpent fome time with him at-his feat in Berwick- 
fhire. 

But the moft eminent literary labour in the life of Lord K., 
and that which will tranfmit his name with the greateft ap- 
plaufe to potierity, is certainly his “ Elements of “Criticifm,” 
a work which he gave to the world in 1762, in three oétavo 
volumes, when he had already paffed his grand climacteric, 
and reached the age of fixty-fix. His right to be confidered 
as the father of that {pecies of criticifm called “ philofophi- 

cal,” we think, is here clearly made out by his ingenious bio- 
erapher. As the fubjeé&t is curious no lefs than interefting 
to readers of tafte, and ferves'to give a fpecimen of Lord 
Woodhoufelee’s own fuperior talents for that fort of difcuf- 
fion, we fhould willingly quote the whole paflage, were it not 
too exteiiiive for our limits; but we fhall not do him the in- 


juftice to break the chain of bis reafoning. 
J 


[t would be unfair to deny, that fev cral works, previoutly to 
this period, and chiefly from the pens of Scottith writers, had 
paved the way for a fyftem, which it was referved for Lord 
Kames’s ingenuity to ‘rear; the “ Enquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” by Dr. Hutchefon of 
Glafgow ; that into “ ‘The Nature of the Human Soul,” by 
Mr. ‘Andrew Baxter; David Hume’s “ Treatife on Human 
Nature;” Dr. Akenfide’s ‘ Pleafures of the Imagination,” in 


1744 ; the « Effay on Tatie,” by Dr. Gerard of Aberdeen, 
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in 1758; and that elegant tract, “ On the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful,” by Mr. Burke, which appeared about the faine period ; 
all thefe feein to have contributed to the object in queftion. 

In the elaborate work of Lord Kames, the author proceeds 
on the leading principle, that the tmpreflions we receive 
from the productions of the fine arts are a fubject of reafon- 
ing as well as of feeling ; and that, although the faculty of 
perceiving what is beautiful or excellent in thofe produc 
tions is the gift of nature, and very unequally difpented to 
mankind, it depends on certain principles or laws, which are 
common to the whole {pecies. Hence it follows, that as good 
tafie, properly fo called, can be faid to exift only when our 
fenfations are agreeable to thofe laws, fo our judgment of the 
works of genius can in no other view be efteemed correét and 
perfect, than as it is warranted by the conclufions of a found 
underftanding. In faét, a philofophical enquiry into the 
true principles of the fine arts formed an important defidera- 
tum in our literature, at the period when the worx was pub- 
lifhed, and is not Jefs calculated for the benefit of thole on 
whom nature has beftowed the finett perceptions, than of 
others who are deficient in thofe envied pofleilions. To the 
former it muft afford an additional fource of pleafure, to find 
the fuggeftions of feeling ratified by the decifi ions of the 

judgment ; while to the Tatter an artificial role is furniihed, 

in order to fupply the place of natural fenfibility, that not 
only enables them to appreciate the efforts, or the decifions 
of others, but to form found and judicious decifions for them- 
felves. 

We have not leifure, nor is it neceffary here, to enter into 
the queftion, which, notwithttanding the well-known affer- 
tion of Pope to the contrary, we confider as long fince de- 
cided, namely, whether there really be any certain “ Standard 
of Tafie ?” and by tafle we muft be underftcod to mean that 
faculty of the mind, by meansof which we are affected with, 
or form a judgment of, the works of imagination, and of the 
elegant arts. We fully agree with our judicious biographer 
in the opinion, that the icience of philofophical criticifm 
might, at this time, be confidered as “ a new country ;” and, 
as the author unqueftionably was the firft difcoverer, fo it 
may be admitted that he has made farther advances into the 
interior of that country than any other traveller who has as 
yet vifited it. His method of inveftigation is, to commence 
with laying down fome general obfervation or moral fenti- 
ment relative to the paflions, which is, for the moft part, of 
fo fimple a nature, as to be verified by our own confcioufnefs, 
or is explained with fuch precifion, that the mind’at once 
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gives its affent to it as to an axiom. The theoretical prin- 
ciple thus eftablifhed, he proceeds to apply it, as a rule or 
canon, in order to try certain paflages of the poets, or {peci- 
mens of the fine arts, which accordingly are held to be cor- 
rect or deficient, as they difagree or coincide with this rule. 

On the particular merits of the Elements of Critici{m it 
would now be wholly fuperfluous to enter, as they have long 
fince been pretty fairly appreciated by the public. One of 
our own chief objections to the book; as a magual of criticifm 
for the young ftudent, notwithftanding its acutenels and in- 
genuity, always has been ‘the fpirit of cynic infenfibility and 
coldnefs that pervades it. For if criticifm confilts in the 
fair appreciation of excellence as well as error, it fhould lead 
the mind to admire with ardour, fully as much as to appre- 
hend with perfpicacity, the various works about which i€ is 
converfant. Yet it feems evident, that the author never did 
poffels any very firong fenfe of fublimity or beauty, and 
therefore was wholly incapable of imparting it to his readers, 
Unlike, in this refpect, to his ingenious biographer, who, at 
an age we underftand far from youthful, fiill continues to ex- 
hibit, in his writings, that pleafing union of the imagination 
and the judgment, by which true tafte is produced, and 

which in a critic is indifpenfable, in forming the tafte of 
others. The following obfervations on the topic in queftion, 
as well as on the critical genius of Lord Kames, will fuffici- 
ently evince the juftnefs of our remark. 

“It is, indeed, an undeniable ‘fact, that every fpecies of critical 
_examination into the merits and defects of any production of the fine 
arts/is fo far hoftile to a lively fenfe of its beauties, that, by giving 
occafion to an exercife of the judgment, it fufpends, for the time, 
“the impreflion made upon the feelings, and all that delightful play of 
the imagination which arifes in a mind of genuine fenfibility, on its 
firft attention to an object fitted to excite emotions of fublimity or 
beauty. Criticifm is a feveré, and, if I may ufe the expreflion, an 
afcetic employment of the faculties, which demands a cvol and dif- 
paffionate frame of mind, and a fobriety of thought remote from all 
enthufiafm ; and where the habit of criticifm prevails, the ardour of 
feeling is proportionally abated and fubdued. , But, on the other 
hand, this moderation of our emotions is abfolutely effential in the 
formation of a good tafte, which is not a fimple and original endows 
ment of the mind, but a compound faculty, the refult of natural 
fenfibility, and of jugigment exercifed in the weighing of means as 
adapted to their ends, in the comparing of objects, and obferving 
their conformity, in a regular work, to the laws of order, decorom, 
and congruity, Without this difcipline of the mind, there may be 
much natural acutenefs of feeling, and yet not a tincture of good 
tafte; as we obferve every day in children, and in ruftics, who ex- 
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hibit often the moft lively emotions from [arifing from] the produc- 
tions of the j jm itative arts, but are pleafed with a very fmall degree of 
excellence, and are infentible often to the groffeft defects and impro- 
prieties. The pleafure enjoyed by the rude and uninftructed mind, 
is, no doubt, equally genuine and may perhaps be equally acute 
with that which is the fruit of the moft cultivated tafte; but none, 
furely, will contend that it is alike dignified in 1ts nature, or equally 
worthy of a rational being. 
“ Tam led, by the preceding obfervations, here to take notice of 
@ queltion, which I have heard frequently convaied, namely, whether 
the author of Elements of Critici/ig was really poffeffed of a great 
portion of native fenfibility, and warmly aw ns to the emotions ex- 
cited by the productions of the fine arts; or whether his tafte was 
not rather the refult of ftudy, and attention to thofe very rules and 
-canons of criticifm which he had framed, from a careful examination 
of thofe productions of the fine arts, of which the ‘excellence is uni- 
verfally acknowledged, A prefumption, it muft be owned, arifes 
from the nature of his work, which difplays a continued exercife of 
the reafoning powers, and the moft minute and patient attention to 
the operations of the mind, that the man, thus eminently qualified 
for the inveftigation of the laws which regulate our emotions, was 
not himfelf fubje& to thofe emotions in a very acute degree, of which 
a too lively feeling impedes, for the time, all capacity of fpeculating 
on their caufes. A ftrong native fenfe of the fublime and’ beautiful 
is conftantly attended with a degree of rapture and enthufiafm, which 
gives its tinéture to all the thoughts and expreflions of the man who 
poffefies it, and prompts to impaflioned eloquence, whenever its objects 
are the matter of his difcourfe or writings. Now the reader of the 
* Elements of Criticifm’ cannot fail to remark, that this criterion of 
feeling is wanting in that moft ingenious work. It may, no doubt, be 
plaufibly argued, that as the author’s undertaking demanded a {pirit 
of cool and. fober thought, anid an exercife of the judgment, purged, 
if poMible, from all alloy of paflion or enthufiafm, he made it a law 
to himfelf to avoid all rapturous expreffions, and even to fupprefs the 
emotions which prompt them; but, befides that it may reafonably 
be queftioned, whether fuch violence to the feelings were tru ly ne- 
ceffary, and, on the contrary, were not in many pl aces rather felt as 
a palpable defect than as an excellence, | am inclined to believe that 
fuch a rigorous difcipline of the feelings, fuppofing them to have 
much native ftrength, is utterly impracticable. They muft, at times, 
have manifefted themfelves, in fpite of every effort to reprefs them: 
Naturam expellas furcd licet, ufque recurrct. But, when to thefe pre- 
fumptions is added the px ofitive proof, arifing from erroneous judo- 
ment in matter of tafte, which we fometimes find in the ‘Elements of 
Criticifm,’ the unqualified cenfure beftowed on the Gothic architefure, 
as poflefling no degree of excellence whatever, but as fomething ut- 
terly barbarous and grote{que ; and the equally unqualified paneay- 
ricof the Mourning Bride of Congreve, as the mofi perfect Gr cimen 
ef the Englify drama, without any reproof [reprobatiun] of its un- 
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natural fentiments and bombaft; this «evidence feems to be decifive 
of the queftion, and to leave no room for doubt, that the general cor- 
rectnefs of the author’s tafte was more the refult of ftudy and atten- 
tion, than of any extraordinary fenfibility in the ftructure of his mind 
to the emotions excited by the productions of the fine aris.” Vol. I, 
p- 319-325. 

In 1763 Lord Kames was appointed a-“ Lord of Jufticia- 
ry,” or Judge in the fupreme criminal tribunal in Scotland; 
a ftation, which, according to his biographer, he filled with 
much credit to himfelf, and much applaute from his country- 
men. 

For fome years after this period, Lord K. feems to have 
dedicated his time wholly to his official duties, and to the 
cultivation of an epiftolary intercourfe with his literary 
friends, and among others with Dr. Franklin, Dr. Walker, 
Mr. Harris of Salifbury, and Dr. Tucker, the refpeétable 
and well known Dean of Gloucetier. From the gentleman 
Jaft mentioned fome admirable letters, addreiied to Lord K., 
are preferved in the Appendix to vol. II. [tis to be lament- 
ed, that this acute obferver, and ingenious political philofo- 
yher, did not meet with fuch encouragement as to enable 
him to bring forward an interefting work which he had in 
contemplation, but which never was completed. It was to 
have been entitled; “ The Elements of Commerce, and 
the Theory of Taxes.” How extremely ufeful, as well as in- 
terefting, it would have been, fome judgment may now be 
formed from the valuable tracts which Dr. Tucker actually 
did publifh, and all of them on topics, for the elucidation of 
which he was perhaps the beft fitted of any {peculatift of 
that day. At the diftance of fifty years, when experience 
ought, at leaft, to have added to our wifdom, we {hall pro- 
bably be difpofed to look with lefs prejudice on the patriotic 
lucubrations of the Dean of Gloucefter, who faw and Ja- 
boured in vain to counteract the madnefs with which we 
have too long been feized for an undue extenfion of the colo- 
nial fyftem, and who lived to fee his own prediétions in ma- 
ny inftances verified. In 1761 and 1768 we find him thus 
writing to Lord Kames. 

“Your Lordfhip very kindly upbraids me with delaying the pub- 
lication of my work [the Elements. of Commerce, and the Theory 
of Taxes]. But, my Lord, to what purpofe fhould I publith it — 
War, conquefts, and colonies, are our prefent fyftem, end mine is 
juft the oppofite. Were I to publith it at this juncture, the beft treat- 
ment I could expect is, to be taken either for a knace, or a madman ; 
and, as I know myfelf not to be the one, I would not willingly be 
thought the other, So let them purfue their wars, their conquefts, 
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and ‘the extenfion of their colonies, till they have had enough of 
them; and then, when they have tried the experiment, and found 
that all has ended in a gay delufion, and been attended with bitter 
confequences, they may be the more difpofed to liften to the cool 
dictates of reafon, and the maxims of common fenfe. I logk upon 
the nation, at prefent, to be frantic with military glory, and there- 
fore no more to be argued with than a perfon in the raving fitof a 
high fever. And if my book at all happened to be read (which with 
me is a great queftion), every news-writer would be pelting me, and 
faying that I was the dirty mercenary tool of fome great man, who 
envied the great minifter his glory.”"—Vol. II, Append. Pp.7, 8. 

** Your Lordthip’ s goodnefs in calling upon me to explain my mo- 
tives for abandoning my offspring, and expofing my deferted poli- 
tical ‘children to the wide world, certainly entitles you to know the , 
beft reafons that I can give for fuch a condu@, and I wif that they 
were not fo good as they really are. : 

“In the firft place, I have been too forward in my publications 
already; and thofe, who think the moft favourably of my perform- 
ances, confider them as the flights of a well-meaning vifionary , who, 
like a fecond Jacob Henriquez, is always obtruding his abfurd, im- 
practicable fchemes upon the public. Others impute my writings to 
a worfe motive; and very few, indeed, can be brought to believe, 
that I have a found and folid judgment in the affsirs about which I 
have written fomuch, I remember, that I have often complained to 
your Lordship that my fate was like Caffandra’s ; none would believe 
me, till it was too late. 

“‘ In the next place, I can fee nothing in the prefent difpofition of 
the times, which gives any encouragement to a man to hope that | 
his labours could do good at the prefent juncture. In former times 
the regal fcale preponderated ; but now, popular fury bears every 
thing down before it; and nothing is read or regarded but as it fuits 
the fafhionable frenzy, 

“ T would not have your Lordfhip think that I utter thefe things 
ina gloomy hour. No; I was never more chearful in all my life, 
and never enjoyed a better ftate of both mind and body, than fince 
I gave up all thoughts of intermeddling any more with public matters, 
But I fpeak from conyiétion, and fpeak from experience, About 
twelve years ago I determined to feel the pulfe of the public once 
more, in regard to the publication of my great work; and I re- 
folved to a&t according to the fate which flould attend that fpecimen 
of it. With this view I felected a chapter which had reference to 
the difputes then on foot, and which are ftill the fubje@s of univer- 
fal converfation. I worked this chapter into a pamphlet, intro- 
duced feveral ftriking chara@ters, and gave it all the colourings of po- 
pularity I could devife. It was ftyled, the cafe of guing to war for 
the fake of trade, confidered in a new light, and printed for Dodfley. 
But neither the fingularity of the title, nor the name of the publith- 
er, could recommend it to the leaft regard. And though I mentioned 
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that it was a part of a greater work, and that the author neither. 
fought the favour of the minifier nor of the mob, by the publication ; 
yet I might almoft as well have printed it among the favage, com- 
mercelefs nations of America, as in the capital of the moft commer- 
cial kingdom in the world. I will give orders for one of thefe pam- 
phlets to be fent down to Briftol, and then I will do myfelf the ho- 
nour of tranfmitting it to your Lordfhip, ’ The laft news I heard of it 
was, that it had not paid for advertifing, though Dodfley made po 
icruple of naming the author. 

** The inclofed printed paper is another proof, both of my wil- 
lingnefs to ferve my country and mankind, and of the difcouraging 
circumftances attending my beft endeavours. In the beginning of 
the fummer, 1762, I went with a friend to Ireland, merely to fee 
the countrys. And after having been entertained in various houfes 
with a profufon of hofpitality, the next fubject, with the Irifh pa- 
triot, as your Lordfhip may very well know, is the complaint of the 
manifold hardthips which the Englith impofe upon the Irifh nation. 
This topic of converfation being daily repeated, 1 thought I thould 
do an acceptable piece of fervice to the Irifh in general, and difcover 
a grateful difpofition towards my particular friends, if I pointed out 
fuch articles as would greatly benefit Ireland, and yet not excite the 
narrow, jealous, monopolizing fpirit of the Englifh. But how great 
was my furprife when I found that my endeavours only expofed me 
to their fneers, inftead of acquiring their thanks; and that they 
meant nothing elfe by all their doleful complaints but what Wilkes 
and his aflociates, mutatis mutandis, mean now.”=—=P, 9-11. 


Afterwards he thus writes in 1782, after noticing the un- 
grateful conduct of the Americans to the mother country. 


“ Thefe are the children, or colonifts, or fellow fubje@s, or allies, 
or whatever elfe you pleafe, in whofe quarrel we have fpent fo many 
millions, and fpilt fuch torrents of blood! In fhort, and to fum up 
all at once, I look upon it to have been a very imprudent ac to have 
fettled any diftant colonies at all, whilft there remained an inch of 
Jand in Great Britain capable of further cultivation; afterwards, to 
have been very fooli/h and abjurd to have engaged in their difputes, 
either with the French or Spaniards,-and to have efpoufed their 
quarrels ; and, lafily, to have been the height of madne/é to have en- 
deavoured to conquer them after they had broken out in open rebel- 
lion, They were always, from firft to laft, a heavy weight, which 
we ourfelves ought to have thrown off, if they had not done it for us. 
When I firft broached this doétrine, about twenty years ago, I ftood 
alone, and had the honour to be treated by the late miniftry as a 
fool, and by the prefent, then in oppofition, as a knave. But the 
time is come, that both fides think very differently of my well-meant 
endeavours.” —P. 20. ; 


In the letter from Dr. Franklin » another of Lord K.’s favour- 
ite correfpondents, we find fome very excellent paflages. 
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There is one letter which contains a little differtatién on a 
fubjeét now fo popular, namely, the ancient Scotch airs, 
that we fhall make no apology for inferting it, although in no 
wile connected with the foregoing topics; being of opinion 
that the lovers of thofe fimple, but charming melodies, will 
efteem it, when accompanied with the commentary of Lord 
W oodhoutelee (who feems himfelf to be an adept in mufical 
{cience), to be perhaps the very befi thing ever written on 
ancient national muiic, in contradiftin@ion to that of mo- 


dern compofition. 


‘“In my paflage to America (fays the Doétor) I read your excel- 
lent work, the * Elements of Criticifm,’ in which I found great en- 
tertainment, much to admire, and nothing to reprove. I nly with 
you had examined more fully the fubje& of mufic, and demonttrated, 
that the pleafure which artifts feel in hearing much of that com- 
pofed in the modern tafe is not the natural. pleafure arifing from 
melody or harmony of founds, but of the fame kind with the plea- 
fure we feel on feeing the furprifing feats of tumblers and rope- 
dancers, who execute d?ficult things, For my part, I take this to be 
really the cafe, and fuppofe it the reafon why thofe, who, being un- 
practifed in mufic, and therefore unacquainted with thofe difficulties, 
have little or no pleafure in hearing this mufic. Many pieces of it 
are mere compofitions of tricks, I have fometimes, at a concert, 
attended by a common audience, placed myfelf fo as to fee all their 
faces, and I obferved no figns of pleafure during the performance of 
much that was admired by “the performers themfelves ; while a plain 
old Scotti/fh tune, which they difdained, and could” fcarcely be pre- 
vailed on to play, gave general and manifett delight. 

‘* Give me leave, on this occafion, to extend a little the fenfe of 
your pofition, that ‘ melody and harmony are feparately agreeable, 
and in union delightful,’ and to give it as my opinion, that the rea- 
fon why the Scotch tunes have lived fo long, and will probably live 
for ever (if they efcape being flifled in modern affe@ted ornament), is 
merely this, that they are really compofitions of melody and harmony 
united; or rather, that their melody is harmony ; I mean the fimple 
tunes, fing bya fingle voice. As this may appear paradoxical, I mutt 
explain my meaning. In common acceptatitn, indeed, only an agree- 
able /uccefion of founds is called melody, and only the co-eri/tence ot 
agreeing founds, harmony. But, fince the memory is capable of re- 
taining, for fome moments, a perfect idea of the pitch of a patt 
found, fo as te compare it with the pitch of a fucceeding found, and 


judge truly of their agreement or difagreement, there may and 


5 
does arife, from thence, a fenfe of harmony between prefent and paft 


founds, equally plealing with that between two prefent founds. Now, 

the conftru@tion of the old Scotch tunes is this, that almoft every 

fucceeding emphatical note is a third, a filth, an o@ave, or in fhort 

fome note that is in concert with the preceding note, Thirds are 

chiefly ufed, which are very nee concords, Lute the word em- 
Z2 
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phatical, to diftinguith thofe notes which have a ftrefs laid on them, 
in Gnging the tune, from the lighter conneéting notes, that ferve 
merely, like grammatical articles [particles], to tack the others toge- 
ther. That we have a moft perieét idea of a found jutt paft, I might 
appeal to all acquainted with mufic, who know how eafy it is to re- 
peat a found in the fame pitch with one juft heard. In tuning an in- 
firument a good ear can as eafily determine that two ftrings are in 
unifon, by founding them feparately, as by founding them together ; 
their difagreement is alfo as eafily, I believe I may fay more 
eafily and better diftinguifhed, when founded feparately ; for, when 
founded together, though you know by the beating that the one is 
higher than the other, you cannot tell which it is. 

“* Further, when we confider by whom thefe anticnt tunes were 
compofed, and how they were firft performed, we fhall fee that fuch 
harmonical fucceffion of founds was natural and even neceffary in 
their conftruction. They were compofed by the minfirels of thofe 
days to be played on the harp, accompanied by the veice. The 
harp was ftrang with wire, and had no contrivance like that in the 
modern harpfichord, by which the found of a preceding note could 
be ftopped the moment a fucceeding note began. ‘fo aveid actual 
difcord it was therefore neceflary that the fucceeding emphatic note 
fhould be a-chord with the preceding, as their founds mult exilt at 
the fame time, Hence arofe that beauty in thofe tunes that has fo 
Jong pleafed, and will pleafe for ever, though men {carce know why. 
That they were originally compofed for the harp, and that of the 
moft fimple kind, I mean a harp without any halt-notes, but thole 
in the natural fcale, and with no more than two oétaves of ftrings 
from C to C, I conjecture from another circumftance, which is, that 

“not one of thofe tunes, really antient, has a fingle half-note in it; 
and that in tunes where it was moft convenient for the voice to ufe 
the middle note of the harp, and place the key in F, there the B, 
which if ufed fhould be a 5 flat, is always omitted, by patling over 
it with a third, 

“« The connoiffeurs in modern mufic will fay I have no tafte ; but I 
cannot help adding, that I believe our anceftors, in hearing a good 
fong diftinétly articulated, fung to one of thofe tunes, and accom- 
panied by the harp, felt more real pleafure than is communicated by 
the generality of modern operas, exclutive of that arifing from the 
fcenery and the dancing. Moit tunes of late compofition, not 
having the natural harmony united with their melody, have recourfe 
to the artificial harmony of a bafs, and other accompanying parts, 
This fupport, in my opinion, the old tunes do not need, and are ra- 
ther confufed than aided by it. Whoever has heard James Ofwald 
play them on his violoncello, will be the lefs inclined to difpute this 
with me. I have more than once feen tears of pleafure in the eyes 
of his auditors; and I think even his playing thofe tunes would 
pleafe more, if he gave them lefs modern ornament.”—Vol. II, p. 
25. 
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The above letter is dated in 1765. Lord Woodhoufelee’s 
obfervations upon it, which are no lefs infiructive, he 'throws 
into a note at the bottom of the page, and is as follows. 


“ This notion of Dr, Franklin’s (fays he) refpecting what may be 
called the ¢deal harmony of the Scottith melodies, i is extremely acute, 
and is marked by that ingenious fimplicity in the thought, which is 
the charatteriftic of a truly philefophic mind. In fupplement to his 
obfervation, that the paft found being retained by the memory forms 
a concord with the prefent found, it may perhaps be added, that the 
tympanum of the ear continuing to vibrate for fome little time after 
it is ftruck by any mufical note, the fucceeding note will, be either 
agreeable or difagreeable, as it accords or isin diffonance with the 
exifting vibration. Now, a fucceflion of notes, by ¢airds and fifths, 
will always find the tympanum in concord, and the laft vibration 
harmonizing with the fucceeding, This notion accounts completely 
for the effect of the Scottifh melodies, in giving pleafure alike to an 
intelligent judge of mufic, and a perfon of uncultivated tafte, pro- 
vided he have a good mulical ear: For the pleafure arifing from a 
fucceffion of founds, in the regular intervals of thirds and fifths, and ° 
likewife that arifing from their concord, is founded in nature, and in 
the mechanical firucture of the organs of hearing, and is altogether 
independent on cuftom, or an acquired taftee A Scottith air will 
therefore be grateful alike to the ear of a Greenlander, a Japanefe, 
and a native of Italy. If poffeffed of the mufical fenfe, they will 
all equally underftand and relith it, for it fpeaks a univerfal language. 
—Note. Since writing the above, having examined the late edition 
of Dr. Franklin’s works, (publifhed in 1806,) I find thefe remarks 
on the Scottifh mutfic inferted there, with the addition of an obferva- 
tion, precifely to the effect of the above, regarding the mechanical 
imprefiion on the tympanum, which is farther illuttrated by the ana- 
logous impretlion made on the vifual nerves by luminous objects, 
which continues for a while after the eyes are fhut.” 


In the year 1766 Lord Kames fucceeded to a very fine 
efiate in Perthfhire, in right of his lady; in confequence of 
which he dedicated much more of his leifure than formerly 
to agricultural improvements. One of the moft remarkable 
of thefe was the {cheme, which, although at firft feeming! 
a chimerical one, he a¢tually carried into effect, of floating 
away the extenfive “ mofs of Kincardine.” This {pot is de- 
fcribed by his biographer as a great level fwamp, of about 


. four miles tn le ength, and nearly two in breadth, where mofs 


or peat, from ei; cht to nine feet in thicknefs, has been fuper- 
induced over a once rich plain, by the felling of woods by 
the omans, in order to render the country more acceffible to 
their armies. Lord K.’s .propofal was nothing lefs than to 
carry away this immenfe body of adventitious matter, by 
floating it piece-meal into the river Forth, by means of 
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channels or ditches cut through it into that river, and thus 
bring into cultivation about 2000 Scotch, or nearly 2400 
Englifh acres of excellent land that lay underneath. By 
letting the ground to Highlanders, in fmall portions, with 
the profpeci of enjoying, free of rent for a certain time, 
whatever quantity they fhould clear, Lord K. lived to fee 
about one-third part of this extenfive tract relieved of its 
load of mofs; and we prefume that the whole is now fub- 
jected to the ploughs of its induftrious cultivators. 

Among the moft favourite friends of Lord K. was the 
elegant and accomplifhed Mrs. Montagu, the author of 


“ An Effay on the Genius and Writings of Shakeipear.”— | 


During a tour to Scotland, in the autumn of 1766, the {pent 
fome days with Lord K., at his country feat in Perthfhire ; 
and from this time much epiftolary intercourfe and much li- 
terary gallantry feems to have taken place between them. 
We confefs that we feel no great admiration of the learned 
Judge’s talent for faying fmart things in this way, apy more 
than for his tafte in ornamental defign, or for his turn for 
epiftolary compofition in general, when we find him addrefl- 
ing the lady in the following firain. 


On no one thing at prefent is my heart more bent, than to have 
Mrs, Montagu’s good opinion; and although I imagined I could 
write to her with as much eafe as I could make her a vifit at her old 
cafte of Denton-Hall, yet, when it came to the trial, my heart 
failed me, and-J put the bufinefs off from day to day, till I came 
to be troubled in mind with a fpeétre, that appeared in the thape 
of neglected duty. Unlefs for this powerful call, I blush to own, 
that probably I thould have fallen a facrifice to that contemptible 
virtue called bafhfulnefs. 

“On the 10th day of September laft I faw Mrs, Montagu car- 
ried off corporally in a pott-chaife from Blaerdrummond ; and yet, 
flrange to fay, the has been the chief of our dramatis perfone ever 
fince. In my folitary walks fhe has never ceafed to be my faithful 
companion, and has infpired me with the moft valuable hints for 
my rural embellifhments. 

Did you never obferve, that thofe, naturally the moft bafhful, 
become by habit the moft forward ? The effect to furmount an ob- 
ftacle gives an impulfe, that carries one to the oppofite extreme. 
This is the cafe at prefent with your humble fervant, for he now fays, 
that, were you ever fo fatigued, you mutt liften a little longer. A 
new edition of the Elements of Criticifm is demanded, and if you 
approve I will add fome remarks to the following purpofe, In things 
merely ornamental nothing can do better than to copy the works of 
nature, Hence the beauty of Chinefe paper, imitating plants and 
flowers; flowered filks, &c, But, in things made for ufe, the parts 
ought to be fo conftructed as to anfwer precifely their purpofe. Such 
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things, it is true, may admit of ornament, but the conftituent parts 
and the ornaments ought not to be jumbled together. I admit, for 
example, carved work on a chair, reprefenting leaves or flowers; . 
but what isthe meaning of giving feet to a chair reprefenting thofe of 
a lion, or of an eagle? What do you think of tea-fpoons made to 
imitate the leaf of a tree? A leaf is of all things the leaft proper 
fora fpoon. And does there not lie the fame objection againft a fa- 
bric for holding candles compofed of artificial branches and leaves, 
with artificial birds fitting upon them? I will not diffemble, that my 
purpofe in thefe queftions is to draw you by degrees into a critical 
correfpondence. Would it be too much for me to hope for your af- 
fifiance in the intended new edition of the Elements? I thould be 
proud to have your name conjoined with mine in that work.” 


To this heavy and awkward attempt at playfulnefs, the 
lady an{wers with real playfulnefs and ingenuity. 


““« T never knew (fays fhe) a wife and celebrated perfon, who was 
not afraid to write a letter to a trifling correfpondent ; for, when fuch 
aman looks down from the fummit of his wifdom, and the pinnacle 
of his reputation, upon fo low and minute an object as a common 
letter, his head begins to turn, and his fight to grow unfteady. So, 
Sir, take the pains and penalties with the painful pre-eminence of 
your elevation ; whilft I, who am on a level with fuch matters, en- 


joy the pleafure of writing without fear or wit, and the honour of 


correfponding with one who writes with both. Happily, whatever 
flows from the heart, goes moft directly to the obtaining of that 
friendfhip you fo kindly ofier, and I am fo defirous to eftablih. I 
am very glad there is going to be a new edition of the Elements of 
Criticijin, as | hope the work will be enlarged, Your Lordthip does 
me very unmerited honour in wifhing my name joined with yours in 
that work: it would be like fetting the impreflion of my filver 
thimble befide the broad feaé ot England. 

* You have difappointed me terribly (fhe fays, in another letter) 
about my-notable epiftle on the fubje@ of ornament. I] was in hopes 
it would have given occafion to a paper war between us.~ I imagined 


_ you would laugh at me, quarrel with me, rally me, confute me, and do 


every thing but what no difputant ever does with his antagonift, con- 
vince me, Dut inftead of that you are mighty filent, and mighty 
civil; you put my letter quietly in your pocket, and very politely 
fay, you may hereafter put feme of my conjectures into your Ele- 
ments of Criticifm; but the mufes forbid that my reveries, like poor 
maggots in amber, fhould. there lie fo confpicuoufly preferved !” 
We have already remarked that Lord Kames feems never 
to have had any very tirong feeling of beauty in the fine arts, 
or much of that union of imagination with judgment, which 
is neceffary to produce a tafte correct and perfect on every 
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fubje&. Hence the origin of his feveral errors in the Ele- 
“ments of -Criticifm, in crilicizis ng the works of art, as well as 
of genius. As to the matter of “ortiament on houfehold fur- 
niture, he feems no lefs wide of the mark. He firfi lays down 
premifes that have no foundation in reafon, and then draws 
-his conclufions as if from a mathemaiical axiom. The critic, 
who, in judging of the foot of achair, or the leg of a table, 
fets himielf to examine if a claw of a lion or an eagle be 
adapied to fupport it, might as well ferioufly confider, whe- 
ther the living lion, or the living eagle itfelf, mighi with con- 
venience be introduced into our parlours or our drawing- 
rooms. . ‘The quetti on 1S, not concer ning the adiual applica- 
tion of animal life to houtehold purpofes, but merely in how 
far repre fentations of animals or vegetables, or parts of them, 
may be admitted as erraments, mer ely to inanimate objects, 
defiined for the purpofes of utility, provided that purpole be 
not obfirucéted by their introduciion. We confefs that we fee 
nathing in fuch an exercife of the fancy at all abhorrent to 
the correcieft notions of beauty ortafte. In fupport of this 
fentiment, we need only appeal to the elegant example of 
the ancients (firikingly manifefted in the late publications of 
Sir William Hamilton, on Greek or Etrufcan decoration, 
and the magnificent works from the prefs of the King of 
Naples); by which it appears, that the antient vafes, lamps, 
chairs, tables, and other articles of furniture, are thrown into 
forms, and exhibit decorations, often fantafiical in the high- 
eft, degree, but yet pens pleafing’;, becaufe, while the 


fancy is delighted with the variety of their fhape, the mind - 


is ttiil fatisfied with ihe appearance of real ufetulnefs in the 
objets on which they are reprefented. 

About the time we have already mentioned, Lord Kames 
publifhed his “ Remarkable Decifions of the Court of Sef- 
fion, from 1730 to 1752,” a work eminently ufeful to the 

rofeffion of the law, and creditable to the talents and in- 
dufiry of the author. Soon after, alfo, the dilputes with 
America began to engage the attention of moft thinking 
men among us; but few had the per!picacity to fee, or the 
forefight to predi@t, as Franklin fairly did, all the unhappy 
confequences that enfued. We have here a mott valuable 
Jetter, among feveral others, trom that great man to his friend 
Lord Kames, on this fubject, but itis too long for intertion ; 
and not to ipfert it entire would be to do it great juice. 
We find, likewife, fome admirable letters from Mrs. Montag 
(whofe life, Wwe regrcl lo fee, lias 0: yel employed the peo of 
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any biographer*), on the controverfy about the Poems of Of- 
fian, then newly publifhed; alfo concerning Lord K.’s 
“Sketches of the Hiftory of Man,” a work which came out 


‘about the fame time, ni unely ,in 1774. Of this elaborate and 


entertaining compilation, Lord Woodhoufelee prefents his 
readers with an excellent account; analyfing , with great per- 
{picuity, the principal parts of the work, and giving a view of 
the various applaufe whic it procured, and the controverfies 
aud difcuflions in which it engaged the author; but our nar- 
row limits, and the copious extracts we have already made, 
will not admit of our entering into particulars. 

In 1776, in the eightieth year of his age, Lord K. publifh- 
ed his “ Gentleman Farmer,” being an attempt to improve 
the practice of agriculture, by fubjecting it to the teft of ra- 
tional principles. This valuable treatife, notwithftandin 
every fucceeding improvement, fiill retains its credit with the 
public, and its importance and utilily to the agricultural 
jiudent. Not content with thefe unremitted efforts, he next 
publifhed “ Elucidations of the Law of Scotland,” in one vo- 
lume 8vo, in 1777. In 1780, he added another folio volume 
to his * Remarkabie Decifions” above noticed; and in 1781, 
when at the advanced age of 85, his “ Loofe Hints on Educa- 
tion” clofed the long catalogue of his labours. He furnifhes 
an extraordinary exainple, as his biographer truly obferves, 

of the powers of a vigorous mind, which, even at that ad- 
vanced period of life, when the weaknefs of nature ufually 
gives, of itell, a refpite from all laborious e xertions, could 
profecute its employments with undiminifhed energy.” ‘The 
death of this e: ni nent man, which happened in the follew- 
jung year, was an event that left few behind him of equal ta- 
lents and ingenuity ; lewer {iill of greater diligence and vi- 
gour of characteér ; and none who had more warily at heart, 
or who had more fuccefsfully promoted, the general improve- 
ment of the age in which he flourifhed. 

To each of the volumes of this work is added a ver y ample 
an % valuable appendix. In that to the firft voluine we find, 

, pome very ples ling Biographical Notices of Seutitsinite. 
meniiient for clallical learnis ¢, wholived from the end of the 
fixteenth to the beginning ot the eighteenth century ; 2dly, 
Interetiing extraéts from Lord K.’s correfpondence with lite- 
rary friends, in which many very valuable letters from Dr. Reid, 





* Since writing the above, we have learned that a memoir of this 
lady is now in the prefs, and will be publifhed in the courfe of the 
feafon, accompanied with a new edition of her “ Efiay on the Genius 
and Writings of Shakefpear.” 
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08 his metaphyfical rival, David Hume, make a principal 

abe and, Sdly, A very ingevious Diflertation, by Lord 
V oodhoutelee himfelf, in defence of his friend, “ On the 
Principles of Criminal Jurifprudence,” as they are unfolded 
in Lord Kames’s Effay on Criminal Law ; with an examina- 
tion of the theory of Montefquieu and Beccaria, relative to 
Crimes and Punifhments. Unwilling, as we are, to differ 
from a reafoner, who brings forward his arguments with fuch 
ingenuity, and diffents from his opponents with fo much can- 
dour, we are yet forced to condemn, in toto, the principle 
which he here aflumes as the bafis of his theory. The fub- 
ject is extenfive, and has already produced volumes; but we 
‘have room, on the prefent occafion, to offer only a very few 
words, in order to evince the fallacy of this theory, and to 
flew the reafonablenefs of every oppofite fyftem. 

Lord W oodhoufelee, | in conjunction with his friend Lord 
Kames, is of opinion, that the only true and folid bafis, on 
which criminal law can be eflablifhed, is the decifion of the 
moral fenfe, and that natural feeling of juflice, which bim- 
felf, and fome other of the Scottifh philofophers, have fup- 
pofed inherent in the human mind. The great principle of 
the penal law, on the other hand, according to Montefquieu 
and Beccaria, is, that the magnitude of crimes is to be efti- 
mated folely by the meafure of injury which fociety futtains 
by their commiflion ; and that the only rational and import- 
ant object of punifhment is, to diminifh their number in fu- 
ture.. We mutt confeis, that the foundnefs of this appears 
to us to be undeniable, and that the arguments brought for- 
ward in the prefent eflay, by our author, feem to be either 
founded in error, or altogether unintelligible. 

Itcannot be unknown to our metaphyfical readers, that 
the oppofite fides of this queftion have been maintained by 
philolophers of very great name and authority ; that while 
Locke, Berkeley; Hartley, Priefiley, and others, have efpouted 
the fame opinions as Montefquieu and Beccaria,thofe of 
Lord Kames and his biographer have been as pertinacioufly 
. fupported by Lord Shattefbury, Dr. Hutchefon of Glafgow, 
and Dr. Beattie. Without any invidious comparifons as to 
the force of intelleét, admitted to belong to the different op- 
ponents, we were in hopes, previoufly to the perufal of the 
prefent diflertation, that more than enough had been done to 
fhew, that the moral fenfe never can be confidered as an in- 
nate and univer{al principle of our nature, and therefore of 
no fort of fiability as a foundation, on which a fuperfiracture, 
fo important as that of criminal law, ought to reft. If it be 
an innate principle, equally implanted in all men, we will only 
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afk, how we are to account for its oppofite and contradictory 
effects, not only among favages, but among the moft culti- 
vated and enlightened nations? A favage, for example, com- 


~ mits the moft elaring atrocities, with the entire approbation 


of his moral feufe. An affaflin in Spain or Italy, on the other 
hand, after obtaining abfolution from the prieft, is informed 
by his moral fenfe, or con{cience, that his guilt is cancelled, 
and that he is every way as innocent, as if he had never taken 
away the life of a fellow-creature. The fact is, that the mo- 
ral fenfe, or the power of conicience, is no more an innate 
principle, and univerfal among mankind, than a tafte for 
{pirits, or a love of tobacco. It evidently proceeds from the 


. great law of affociation ; a mental principle, fo admirably il- 


luftrated by Dr. Hartley, ind its progrefs in forming the mo- 
ral fenfe fo perfpicuoutly detailed by Archbifhop King, that 
it isin our mind fufficient to have laid the queftion at reft for 
ever. Thofe,-however, who delight in metaphyfical difqui- 
fition, will purfue, with pleafure, the effay of Lord Wood- 
houfelee. He has laboured to etiablifh an oppofite propofi- 
tion; and if they do not give him credit for the foundnefs of 
his deduétions, or admit, as the lawyers fay, that he has 
“made out his cafe,” they will admire, at leaft, the ingenu- 
ity of his illuftrations, and applaud the precifion amd perfpi- 
cuity of the language in which they are conveyed. 

The appendix to-the fecond volume contains a fiill richer 
collection than that above enumerated, of letters drawn from > 
Lord Kames’s literary correfpondence—we mean the letters 
of his different friends; for of his own letlers to others few 
{pecimens have been preferved ; at leaft very few are given 
in the prefent work, and thefe certainly of interior merit. If, 
There are feveral from Dr. Tucker, on various fubjects of 
political economy, and fome of them written in his very bett 
manner; 2dly, “From the celebrated Dr. Black of Edin- 
burgh ; from ‘Dr. Walker and Sir James Naifimith, on Na- 
tural Hitiory ; ; Sdly, From Dr. Reid and Mrs. Montagu, on 
mifcellaneous topics, moft of which bave uncommon merit ; 
and, 4thly, Obtervations on the unjot centure, paffed by 
W tesleon and Voltaire, on Lord Kames’s critical writings ; : 
together with others, by Lord Gardenfton, on the ancient 
Englith drama. 

We fhall now proceed to ‘make. a few firitures on this in- 
ftruétive work, fuch as iinpartial criticifm will not fuffer us 
to withhold from our readers. The principal fault whieh 


‘we have to find with the author, is, that he has. fomewhat 


failed in delineating his illuftrious friend in one ‘point, in 
whieh biography fhould never be deficient, and that is, 
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exhibiting a picture of the man. The general figure of the 
lawyer, the philofopber, aud the fchottr, we fee diftinétly 
traced, and, on many occafions, richly coloured ; but con- 
cernmg Henry Home, as an individual, we learn greatly 
Jefs than we could with, or might reafonably expeét from 
fuch apen. Weare told, for example, by Lord W., who 
enjoyed much of the private converfation of his friend, that 
he had both wit and humour, and a playful vein of fancy. 
Yet of his humour or his wit next to nothing is recorded ; 
few of lis letters are preferved, and none of his familiar con- 
verfations are delineated. In a word, we defiderate fome 
portion, at leait, of the thoufand good flories, and character- 
ifiic anecdotes, to which fuch a character muft inevitably 
have given birth, and with which a mere goflipping biogra- 
pher would have filled half his volumes. 

Without doubt there is no fource from whence a biogra- 
pher can more ufefully draw his materials than from the con- 
fidential letters, and familiar converfation, of a man of genius. 
In writing to his friends, he naturally touches on all the im- 
purtant and interefting objects that occupy his thoughts ; he 
records the impreffions which they make upon him ; and he 
defcribes the views which they fucceflively open to his mind. 
In converfing with them, in the fame way, he conveys the 
jufiefi idea of his temper and moral charaéter; he dilfcovers 
the nature of his thoughts; his habits of affociation ; his 
quicknefs of apprehenfion ; and a thoufand other pecaliari- 
tres ot his intellectual character. In one or other of thefe 
filuations, therefore, and, if poffible, in both, a judicious 
writer fhould be anxious to reprefent his hero. What is all 
that Middleton has told us in his life of Cicero, Mafon in 
his life of Gray, or Hayley in his account of Cowper, if it 
were not for the incomparable letters that are preferved of 
each of thofe celebrated individuals? And in {pite of all that 
is unmeaning in the goflipping of Plutarch, and all that is 
judicrous and injudicious in the converfation-pieces of Bof- 
well, where do we find fuch interefiing, nay, fuch admirable 
‘tranferipts of character, as they both contrive to repretent ? 
It is remarkable how few biographers have fucceeded in the 
art, which Montague fo truly afcribes to Plutarch, Qui 
fgavoit (fays he) peindre les hommes en défhabillé. Yet no 
candid critic we think will; in other things, compare the bio- 
graphical talents of either Plutarch or Bofwell with thofe 
which Lord W. has here difplayed. 

There is yet another fault which we would find with this 
able prodfittion, namely, that, in refpe&t to the principal 
figure of the piece, it is too encomiattic. We are aware, 
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that fome allowance fhould always be made for the partiali- 
ties that. naturally belet a writer for the particular: charac- 
ier he undertakes to defcribe,and {till more for fuéh: as are 
excited by early veneration, and by perfonal friendthip. 
But again{fi fuch impreffions a vigilant biographer will na- 
turally be on his guard. In the prefent inftance, we appre- 
hend, that but one fide of the charaéter of Lord Kames is 
fet forth. It is confiderably more perfect than it could have 
been in the original; and, being in. fo far out of nature, we 
cannot help feeling the w ith, that both fides of the piétare had 
been prefented to our view. Virtues and imperfections in 
the intellectual charaéter are like light and fhadow in the na- 
tural landfcape, and are formed to foften and to relieve each 
other. That delineation, whether moral or material, will, al- 
ways be found to pleafe the moft, which appraltc hes the 
neareft to truth and nature. 

In refpect tothe fiyle of the work, it is fuch as jaftly en- 
titles it to a place in the higheft ranks of Englith compofition. 
It is peripicuous yet forcible, unambitious of ornament, yet 
highly attraétive. It has none of the prettinefies, or, as 
Horace calls them, the “ purple patches” (purpuret panni) of 
rhetorical embellifhment. It is among the very few infiances 
we have met with, among modern writers, of a ftyle which 
completely draws: the attention to things rather than to 
words. Like that of Cefar’s Commentaries, it poffeffes a fort 
of tranfparency, through which the object, whatever it be, 
is clearly difcerned, without our being for a moment attracted 
to the medium through which it is ‘conveyed. Were we to 
object to any thing re{pecing its general charaéter, it would 
be to too great ‘a length or involution of fentences, which 
fometimes occurs, and fatigues the ear. As to occafional flips 
and inadvyertencies, a critical {erutiny will difcover them, in 
almoft any compofition, if narrowly examined; and fome in- 
fiances we have not failed to notice above in the courfe of 
our extracts. A few Scotticifms have alfo ftruck our eye: 
for example, “ the whole letter is a banter, from beginning 
to end,” tor “a piece of irony from beginning to end ;”— 
¢ Procefles,” ufed in a general fenfe for “ law-fuits : : 

“ Scots,” for “ Scotch, or Scottifh ;” a term which, in ‘bite of 
the example of Hume, we are glad to fee, is now wholly dif- 
ufed by good writers. Here and there, alfo, there is a mifap-. 
plication of the prepofitions; a fault of all others the moft 
common with Scottifh authors. Such blemithes, however, 
we confider as mere {pecks in a beautiful furface, which it 


will require but a flight degree of attention in the author to 
remove. 
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In regard to the appendixes, we omitted to mention, in 
fpeaking of them, that they would be improved in another 
edition, if they had marked, at the top of each article, the 
page of the text to which they refer. Reference is made 
only from the text to the appendix, inftead of being made 
reciprocally from both. From this circumflance, we fhould 
almoft be induced to conclud®, that the appendixes were 
printed before the text, which mu neceffarily have occafion- 
ed the omiffion ; a thing, we underfiand, not uncommon in 
~ fuch works. 

Thefe few firiGures, which we have made with freedom, 
but alfo with perfect candour, the ingenious author, we are 
perfuaded, will take in good part. The fpace allotted to the 
review of the book, and the copious extraéts that are made 
from it, will convince him of the high nlace which it holds 
in our eftimation.. And to this we may add, and we believe 
with juftice, that, with the exception of the very few defects 
-above pointed out, fo perfect and fo inftrudtive a fpecimen of 
’ biography, in the beft and moft extended acceptation of the 
term, has not come under our review fince the commence- 
ment of our critical labours. 


—" 











The Crifis. By the Author of “ Plain Facts, or a Review of 
the Conduct of the late Minifters.”. Third edition. 8vo. 
Pp. 115. 3s. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 1807. 


THE pure fpirit of a true-born Englifiman breathes in 
every page, in every line, in every fentiment of this admira- 
ble traét, which fhould be circulated throughout the Britifh 
empire, and, if poflible, read by every one of its inhabitants. 
The intelligent author, with the comprehenfive mind of a 
fiatefman, contemplates the awful fituation in which his 
country is now placed, appreciates the dangers with which 
it is threatened, and pretcribes the means by which the 
may be either averted or repelled. The caufes, too, which 
have reduced us to this fituation he has carefully invetti- 
gated, and fully underftands. Nor has the deep attention 
which he has evidently paid to the character and views of 
Buonaparte been lefs profitable, or lefs productive of fuccefs. 
He comes, then, to the difcuflion of one of the moft important 
topics which ever engaged the attention of Englifhmen, with 
a mind well ftored with every requifite for the purpofe; and 
he has accordingly treated it in a moft mafterly and com- 
manding manner. 
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Adverting to the fituation of Buonaparte, when advanced 


into the heart of Poland, he juftifies the conclufions which 
we drew from it at the time. 


“ Mankind is fo apt to reafon from refults, to be dazzled by the 
glare of profperity, and to call that wife which turns out to be fuc- 
cefsful, that it_is fcarcely poflible to prevail on them to contemplate, 
with any portion of fober reflection, events’ fuch as have lately 
arifen. It muft, neverthelefs, be obierved, and indeed at the time 
it was univerfally admitted, that Buonaparte’s prefumptuous im- 
prudence implicated him, for feveral months, in a pefition which 
was full of difficulty and hazard. He was in a moft embarrafling 
and precarious dilemma. From his domeftic refources he was fepa- 
rated near a thoufand miles; he was furrounded by ftates which 
had been delivered up to the devaftations of his troops, and which, 
had he fuftained any fignal reverfe, would inflantly have been in 
arms againft him; and he was oppofed by an army, which, al- 
though inferior in numerical force, impelled by gallantry and di- 
reéted by fkill, maintained an equal conflict, and held him com- 
pletely in check. His battalions, which, forthe laft few years, had 
always been accuftomed to advance, and, in advancing, eafily to fur- 
mount every obftacle as it prefented itfelf, mutt have been fomewhat 
mortified and difpirited at an interruption, which was not of an eva- 
nefcent nature, to be removed by a temporary additional exertion, 
but which, during a long and active campaign, refifted the utmof 
efforts of the bravery of his troops, and the tactics of his generals. 

““It does awaken moft melancholy feelings, feelings verging to- 
wards defpair, when we reflect what, at fuch a momentous period, 
an auxiliary force might have accomplifhed, and what, from the 
want of fuch an aid, has been irrecoverably loft. The Corfican chief, 
who, with his ruffian but organifed hordes, had been for fo many 
years the terror and the fcourge of the faireft portions of the civil- 
ized world; the ravages of whofe deftructive fword had been felt in 
every branch of human induftry, and in every recefs of human en- 
jeyment; who had fubverted every civil inflitution, and diffolved 
every focial §e; who had defpifed the prejudices and trampled on 
the rights of mankind ; who had dethroned kings, and exterminated 
people ; who had mutilated the beauty, and fhaken even the Tonfti- 
tution of nature; this man, the eternal curfe and foe of his fpecies, 
was, not merely for a day, not merely for a week, but for feveral 
months, fo fituated, that had there been a particle of vigour or gene- 
rofity, or even of prudence or precaution, left in the Auftrian coun- 
cils, as far at leaft as moral reafoning can warrant an inference, 
might have been overthrown. 

‘‘Ifthe Ruflians and Pruffians were of themfelves fufficient to 
arreft Buonaparte’s progrefs, and even to contend with him for vic- 


tory in the field ; if, in their numerous contefis, each party claimed . 


with equal pretenfion the afcendancy ; if Buonaparte, inftead of ful- 
filling his gafconading promifes, was reduced to the miferable expe- 
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dient of fubterfuge and falfehood, in order to fupprefs the truth of 
events, and to keep down the fpirit of infurrection, which was every 
day threatening to break out in the: north of Germany ; it is very 
evident, that the acceffion of the military ftrength of Autiria to that 
of the allied army would bare infured his total difcemfiture. Un- 
fortunately, however, Auftria bore a more rooted antipathy to 
Pruffia than to France ; and, in obedience to this malignant pafhon, 
generated in diftant times, but which aétual circumftances might 

have moderated, fhe fecretly rejoiced at the total abafement wih 
which her rival was menaced. The fubjugation of ,Pruffia was an 
event fo palatable to her feelings, that fhe preferred incurring, in her 
turn, the rifk of a fimilar fate, to any interpofition, which, by the 
reinflatement of the houfe of Brandenburg, would not only have 
fecured her own future independence, but might have recovered for 
her whatever has been fevered from her empire, in all the difafirous 
wars which fhe has waged iu the courle of the laft fifty years. Re- 
duced and humbled as Pruffia was, and fuing on all fides for aid, 

Auftria might have negotiated on her own terms, She might, by 
the expulfion of Buonaparte from the old German empire, have re- 
ftored, in its full fplendour, the Germanic conttitution, and for ever 
have confolidated her afcendancy and her fame.” 


How ardenily did we prefs the neceflity of this conduct on 
Auftria! how ftrongly did we point out to her the fatal con- 
fequences of inactivity! She neglected the moft imperious 
dictates of a prefervative policy, fhe facrificed her fecurity to 
a paltry fpirit of revenge, and fhe has voluntarily funk into 
the degraded ftate of a vaflal to the Coriican U urper, hold- 
ing her tottering power by the frail tenure of his forbearance. 
The author next proceeds to condemn, with equal jultice, 
“the inexplicable remiffnels of our own government,” who 
‘might, as he truly obferves, have made amends for the tor- 
por of Auftria, by fending an army of fifty thoufand men to 
tall on the rear or on the flanks of the French army, which 
would have turned the tide of viGory, and have totally 
changed the face of affairs on the Continent of Europe. 

In anfwer to thole diberal gentlemen, whofe delicate 
ears, like thofe of Mr. Whitbread, are offended at the harflr 
expreflions of truth, when applied to the ferocious Ufurper, 
who has expelled trath from his dominions, and eftablifhed 
in her ftead the infernal empire of * the father of lies,” per- 
fonified by himfelf, we ferioufly recommend the following 
plain but cogent arguments. 


“ Had Buonaparte ufed his fortune with any degree of modera- 
tion, he might have been entitled, if not to the applaufe, at leaft to the 
gratitude of mankind. Had he made an honeft ufe of it, and been as’ 
fedulous to reRore, as he has been zealous to deftroy, his memory 
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would have*been embalmed in the everlafting gratitude and venera- 
tion of his fpecies, His friends exclaim, But why abufe him? Why 

call him by degrading names? Why not allow him at leaft that 
merit, which’ no one in juftice can deny him?.Noram [at all in- 
clined to refufe hint what I conceive to be his due. I may differ 
with others about the meafure, which, in many refpects, -muft ever 
remain matter of judgment and opinion. Nor do I pretend to-fcru- 
tinize into the hidden recefles of the human heart. I know that we 
cannot analyze it like a mineral_production ; that we cannot effay it 
as we can apiece of gold; that we cannot accurately feparate the 
drofs from the finer particles, or efiimate its value in carats and 
grains, Still there are vifible moral effects by which its intrinfic 
worth may be calculated, and by thefe [ judge. Am I then to be 
told, that I injure the caufe of virtue, when I defignate vice by thofe 
epithets which heft exprefs its deformity ? Am L to be told that I 
injure the caufe of my country, by making my countrymen familiar 
with the character of its bittereft foe, and by holding up to their juft 
abhorrence and indignation, a being who has added more to the-fum 
of human affliction than any other fcourge that ever infefted the 
earth? Is it only low wickednefs, regulated by vulgar contrivances, 
and limited to the cafual defiru@tion of a few, obfcure individuals, 
that is to be expofed to public execration; and is the mighty de- 
firoyer of nations and laws, of commerce and arts, of juftice and re- 
ligion, to retain his ufurpation, and to purfue his profligate career, 
Impervious to reproach? [I may lament, I may dread, but am I 
bound to refpe& that power which has been founded in violence and 
fraud, and which can only be preferved by the terrors and the havoc 
of military defpotifm ? Am I bound to efteem, or venerate, or love, 
the members of an obfcure and rapacious family merely becaufe 
they have been fharers in the f{puils of one great delinquent, who has 
invefted them with the rights and property of others, and who,,in- 
ftead of denominating them by their legal names, and confining 
them to their proper flations, has decorated them with the nobleft 
titles, and raifed them to the, moft elevated offices? Am I bound to 
refpect a court, where the fovereign is a ufurper of mean extractiun 
and profligate morals, and who is furrounded by courtiers as vulgar 
and as infamous as himfelf; where honour and virtue are equally 
fcandalized, and where a fyftem of morals is exhibited, from which 
all decency, or elegance, or refinement, is totally excluded ; where 
there is nothing for honefty to approve, or for gentility to imitate ; 
where the women have formerly followed the profeffions of milliners, 
players, opera- -dancers, bawds, and firumpets; and where the men 
have figured away in the equally refpectable characters of fhopmen, 
fiddlers, hair- drefiers, low clerks, gametters, and common fwindlers ? 
Am I to refpeét fuch things, bec aufe they have fhouldered their fu- 
periors from their places, and, tricking themfelves out in the frip- 
pery which many of them once fold, they impudently ape the man- 
ners of the ancient and dignified claffes of fociety? No! As longas [ 
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retain the birth+right of a Briton (and when that is gone I care little 
what elfe follows), never will I fo feandaloufly proftitute my pen, or 
pervert and confound the terms of language. In this country we 
have ftill a free prefs, and wretched indeed would be the lot of 
magkind, if the arm of power could univerfally ftifle the voice of 
truth, and if vice could always extort from fubdued humanity the 
panegyric to which virtue alone has a claim. I judge Buonaparte 
by the faireft of all criteria, the general tenor of his aéts: I appre- 
ciate his merit by the inherent qualities which he difplays: and as 
long as I'am blefied with the faculty of {peech, thinking as I do, that 
he is ‘deferving of the bittereft execrations, I will never “affociate any 
thing honourable, or virtuous, or truly great, with his name.’ 


Let Britons cordially unite to preferve the ouly free prefs 
al this time exifting on the face of the globe, and let them 
employ it, without fear and without referve, in depiGing vice 
in its proper colours, in giving to her followers their proper 
names, and in calling a villain a villain, whether he dif- 
grace a cottage or a.throne. To that prels are we indebted 
for many of thofe bleflings which our free confiitution im- 
parts; and to it may the people of other fiates be indebted 
for the prefervation of the Jaft remnants of civilized manners, 
of enlightened policy, of manly courage, and of rational 
liberty, which are ftill to be found within the confines of 
Europe. 

All the author’s reflections on the neceflity of adopting a 


‘radical change in our condué to neutral powers, and a {fyt- 


tem of retaliation in relation to the French, are highly judi- 
cious ; and moft happy are we to obferve, that they are in 
perfect unifon with the fentiments and feelings of the prefent 
minifters, who have actually purfued the very meafures which 
he recommends. The tendenc y oF our former impolitic and 
fuicidal conduct is thus forcibly pourtrayed. 


“ All neutrals have, throughout this war, been [uffered to trench, 
more or lefs, on our maritime rights. Their encroachments have 
been, generally, progreffive; but the Americans, in particular, have 
been permitted to carry them to an extent, which has amounted 
both to a contempt of our power, and a total diftegard of the ho- 
nour of our flag. ‘They have been allowed to range, without moleft- 
ation, wherever their enterprife or their avarice has invited them ; 
and, by the moft grofs and thamelefs frands, to cover the property 
of our enemies, and tu adminifter to their moft imperious wants. 
Our unexpected forbearance has begotten in them a {pecies of info- 
lence, which it has been long neceflary to reprefs, They now ven- 
ture to talk to usin a tone, as if not only the privilege of action, 
but the power of chaftifement, refided with them, They have pre- 
ferred pretenfions, which till lately were never heard of, and have 
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urged them with a pertinacity which they never would have dared to 
manifeft, had not our unaccountable acquiefcence in their gradual 
attacks encouraged them to proceed. Ifthe right-of fearch has not 
been formally abandoned, it has’ been exercifed within fuch narrow 
limits, that its efficacy is deftroyed ; and the immunities which neu- 
trals have at length aflumed, amount to an almoft total liberation 
from reftraint. 

‘< The veflels of ftates, ftyling themfelves neutral, are now fuffered 
to trade with the colonies of our enemies, with fuch flight molefta- 
tion ; the right of fearch or detention is fo little infifted on, and fo 
eafily evaded by the unequivocal frauds which are practifed, that 
it is become an act of ufelefs trouble, and had better be altogether re- 
linquifhed. Thefe veffels, which we know are laden with what till 
recently was ever regarded as contraband property, may now navi- 
gate the feas without danger of confifcation. Thus, although not 
actually at war with us, they contrive to injure us, according to 
their means, in a far more ferious way. They are the fecret agents 
who diftribute wealth to our oftenfible foes. By keeping up acon- 
ftant intercourfe with their colonies, and carrying on with them an 
extenfive and deftruGive commerce, they materially affift them in 
cultivating thofe refources which are among the chief finews of war, 
The: modes which they praiife have been fifficiently expofed by 
the forcible and ingenious author of ‘ War in Difguife;’ a work 
which has been too generally read to render any particular account 
of their proceedings neceflary here. I fhall only theretore ju® cur- 
forily obferve, that, arriving at the numerous colonial ports of our 
declared enemies in ballaft, or, at moft, with a cargo of lumber worth 
a few hundred pounds, they return laden with the moft valuable 
produétions, Falfe bills of lading are eafily prepared ; falfe oaths 
are readily made; and thus fortified, they boldly fet fail for France, 
Spain, or Holland, where they deliver the cargo, frem the planter to 
whom it in reality belongs, to the: merchant to whom it is in reality 
configned. They can, if they are defirous, avoid even their prefent 
trifling rifk; for it was matter of convention between the late go- 
vernment and the American ftates, that cargoes of the above de- 
{criptien,on being landed in an American port, and paying a {mall 
duty, fhould be exonerated from all detention: by our cruizers, and 
permitted to proceed without moleftation wherever they thought 
fit. In this way has the commerce of our enemies been affifted, and 
that of Great Britain injured.” 


Such wretched infatuation furely never before marked the 
conduét of any enlightened ftate. It has very often been ob- 
ferved by us, during the French revolution, that the, party 
who oppofes ordinary means of defence to extraordinary 
means of attack, muft, of neceflity, failin every conteft; and 
from this incontrovertible truth we have deduced the ne- 
eeflity of fighting our unprincipled foe, to a certain extent, 
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with his own weapons. In purfuance of this principle our 
author thus reafons with irrefiftible force. 


“‘The Jaw of nations muft, from its very conftitution, be purely 
conventional, Over the actions of independent ftates there cin be 
no fovereignty. There can be no permanent tribunal, to which they 
can appeal for redrefs: there can be no judicature to adjuft their 
difputes, or to punifh their tranfgreflions, If, therefore, in the civil- 
ized parts of the world a code of laws has gradually grown up, and 
has been generally acknowledged, it has been from a fenfe of its uti- 
Jitv, and from a convidtion of the convenience which has refulted by 
abfiaining from its infraction, It was, no doubt, while it lafied, of 
infinite benefit to mankind, It has frequently prevented hoftility ; 
it has always mitigated the havoc of war, and ‘facilitated the return 
of peace. By moderating the paflions of men, and fetting up bound- 
aries which were refpeded by common confent, and which eveif an 
hoftile fiate was rarely provoked to difregard, it imparted tothe ef- 
forts of an antagonift a character of juftice and clemency, which di- 
vetted him of the violence of ferocious hatred, and affuaged the fierce 
animofity of national contention. By tempering the sa ant ipirit 
of enmity, its fatal effects were diminithed, and its refentments more 
ealily appeafed. Vven amidft the moft melancholy ravages with 


~ which wars were occafionally attended, individuals of adverfe com- 


munities regarded each other with fentiments of humanity. ‘They 
fomented no feeling of rancorous revenge ; and the moment peace 


"was reftored, the wounds which had been inflicted were at once heal- 


ed, and even the memory of them was obliterated. 

** But‘an enemy has now farted up, who is evidently determined 
to force back fociety to the barbarous doctrines of favage and untu- 
tored life, and completely to expunge from the inflitutes of publie 
law every maxim by which man, in his civilized fiate, has been hi- 
therto controuled. The ravages of this cruel fpoiler are only to be 
refifted by the arms which he himfelf em pl ys. And the fooner he 
is repelled, the better for fuffering humanity ; for not till then can 
they bope to be reflored to the enjoyment of thofe privileges, or the 
protection of thofe laws, under which th ey have-been accuftomed to 
live, and from which their moft valuable bleffin gs have beeh indif- 

utably derived, . 

“Thus, with whatever relu¢tance and grief, we abfolutely muft, 


jn our own defence, and as the Jaft refource left to bind down our an- 


tagonift to fome ftate of reafonable fubordination, fufpend the opera- 
tion of public law. We muft impede the irregularity of his incur- 
fions, by letting bim feel the extent of the penalty which he is ftriving 
to inflié on us, and thus compel him to abandon the profligacy of 
his career. What in him is the bafeft and moft wanton depravity, 
is reduced in us to nothing more than juftifiable retaliation. © It is, 
jn fact, the only mode by which we can refcue ourfelves and others 
from impending evils of no light complexion. » It is only Ly a prompt 
and Lold interference, that ‘Chat bas been loft can be retrieved. If 
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we continue to yield much longer, recovery may Be placed beyond 
the horizon of hope. When we have driven him back within the pre- 
fcriptive confines of juftice, we, who only overleaped them in bis pur- 
fuit, fhall voluntarily return, fatisfied with the proud diftin@ion of 


having reftored to the practice of chriftian nations the do¢trines of 
civilized and focial exiftence.” 


He then applies this principle to the condu& which it be- 
comes us to obferve, and which, in faét, has fince been ob- 
ferved by our minifters,in order to ftop all neutral intercourfe 
with France and her allies ; and his arguments in fupport of 
it are moft cogent and convincive. In the following paflage 
the author atligns the true caufe of the rapid growth of 
French power, and fuggefts the only means tor countera@- 
ing its fatal effects, 


“The power of France has grown up on the continent chiefly 
from the cowardice, treachery, and fupidity of thofe {tates which 
have been fubdued; but partly from the mifmanagement and fu- 
pinenefs of this country. Such has been her unexampled fuccefs, 
that all reffiance, except ours, is already crufhed ; and fhe has cer- 
tainly become fufficiently formidable, even to this laft barrier againft 
univerfal dominion. Danger is not to be avoided by glancing at it 
fideways. If we with to eicape it, we mutt not difguife it by optical 
deceptions : we mult loo kit full in the face, and minutely examine 
it in all its properties and parts, And if we thus furvey it, we muft 
confefsit to be great. But if our adverfary has powerful means at 
his difpotal, and is aduated by a fixed determination. to exert thofe 
means in the way moft likely to prove fatal to us; we bave the cons 
folation to know, that we are alfo bletied with powerful means, and 
with refources which, if properly called forth and applied, are not 
only completely adequate to the maintenance of our independence, 
but to imprels on his mind a conviction that we are more than equal 
to him in the conteft. Lut to effect this, no timid policy, no ordi- 
nary exertion, will be fuflicient. We mult,be ftrenuous in our refo- 
lutions, energetfe in our operations. Difcarding the tamenefs of 
hefitatfon, we muft boldly tlep furth to action, erect in countenance, 
‘firm in our advances, and cladin the ftouteft armour of detence,— 
the juftice of our caufe. Ly. making the* country intimately ac- 
quainted with its real ftuation, we muft infufe into its population 
that fpiit which Is comm epturate with the difficulty and the mag- 
nitude of the eceation. By fo doing, by explaining every thing, and 
concealing nothing, we fhall familiarize them with the contemplation 
of thofe great facrifices to which they mutt Le cated upon to fub- 


mit, and which can alone fecure a triumphant iflue to‘the arduous 


ftruggle in which they are embarked,.”’ 


He then advifes fuch an augmentation of our military 
force as would be equal to combat the ferocious hordes which 


} 
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Buonaparte might pour upon our coafis, in the event of his 
efcape from the vigilance of our fleets. And he fhews that 
we are provided with means of defence which no other coun- 
try can boatt. 


** Regarded asto means of defence, this country is, perhaps, be- 
yond every other on earth calculated for refiftance. It is in pof- 
feflion of every advantage whicly can enable it to affert, or which 
can tend to confirm and perpetuate, its independence. Surrounded 
by the fea; furnished with innumerable ftrong pofitions ; abundant 
in population ; fruitful in foil; inexhaufiible in wealth; a free go- 
vernment; and, above all, a refolute, high-minded, and warlike 
people ; a people generous as they are brave ; impatient of domeftic 
ufurpation ; aad indignant at the thoughts of foreign flavery ; equal- 
ly fignalized in arts and arms ; : devoted to ‘their religion from the 
conviction of reafon ; enamoured of their Jaws, which have been ac- 
quired by their blocd ; indiffulubly attached to their cuftoms, and 
averfe to 'thofe of foreign lands; anxious to acquit themfelves of 
-thofe facred obligations, which belong to them as the members of a 
great community ; infpired by the example of recent achievements ; 
and whofe hiftory unfolds to their imitation a feries of hervic ex- 
ploits: with fuch a people, a wife and paternal government can ac- 
complifh every thing. ‘The materials are at hand, and if not found 
 anfwerable to the occafion, the fault will lie in the ufe to which they 
are put, Itis my firm and unalterable opinion, that, if this country 
fhould ever fall, the blame will not belong to thofe who are ruled, 
but to thofe who rule.” 


This, though a flattering, is a true picture ; and in the opi- 
nion declared in the laft fentence we heartily concur with 
our author; and if we do fall through the mifconduét of our 
rulers, it will be from their neglect of this political truth, that 
it is their duty to lead, and not to be led by, the people. 
Having exhibited the picture of this country as it now is, he 
next exhibits an equally correct reprefentation of what it 
would be were it conquered by France. 


“When we confider what would be our lot, fhould we be fub- 
dued by the prefent-government of France, there furely is enough 
to awaken caution, ‘and to roufe activity. When we recollect the 
threats which our adverfary has uttered’ againti us, and figure to our- 
felves how infinitely thofe threats would be farpaic d by his aéts, we 
furely can regard nothing as a hardihip which contributes to our 
fafety. No pen can defcribe, nor can imagination well conceive, 
the mifery of our fate, if we were once at the difpotal of the tyrant 
of France. The fufferings of other countries, which have bafely re- 
ceived his yoke, have been fufficient to harrow up the heart, and to 
wring the very foul with anguith ; yet mild have been their fufferings, 
to the horrors of that deftiny to which we fhould be doomed to fub- 
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mit. ‘Their calamities have chiefly arifen from the temporary indul- 
gence of bafe paffions, from the licentioufnefs of victory, the ava- 
rice of plunder, or the diffipation of pleafure. Having favoured 
rather than oppofed Buonaparte’s fuccefs, they have been treated 
more with a feeling of contempt excited by weaknefs, than with a 
feeling of revenge, provoked by refiftance. But we have aed a 
worthier part. We have not only been the oppofer, but the rival of 
France. In feats of prowefs we have equalled her; in every thing 
elfe that is laudable we have furpaffed her, Our caufe has been 
fanctified by its juftice, and has embraced every benefit which digni- 
fies er embellifhes the bleffings of life: her’s is founded in ufurpation, 
and has been maintained by ‘every atrocity of which human nature 
can be guilty. We haye aimed at the perpetuation of civil fociety ; 
fhe has nearly completed its ruin, Againft the entire falfilment of 
her defigns, we have been, and ftill continue to be, a folitary obftacle. 
In proportion as that. obftacle bas been effectual, has the rancour of 
vengeance been kindled in her unrelenting breaft; and, that ob- 
ftacle removed, fhe would rufh upon us with all the fury of which 
her diabolical nature is capable. As we have been worthy of her 
efieem, fo have we exafperated her refentment. As our défence has 
been glorious, fo would our chaflifement be fevere. It would be the 
purport of cur new mafter, totally to extinguifth every noble or 
manly feeling; to train us to burdens and ftripes; to break us in to 
the endurance of his difpenfations, by fubduing évery humanized 
fentiment of the foul. Our monarchy would be fubverted; our 
royal family, our bifhops, our nobles, our judges, our moft diftin- 
guifhed naval and military officers, our ehief commoners, would be 
barbaroufly butchered ; our remaining gentry, eur yeomanry, our 
peafantry, would be reduced to the moft galling and abject fervitude. 
Add to this, the profanation of our altars; the abolition of our 
Jaws; the deftruction of our courts of juftice ; the total ruin of our 
agriculture, our commerce, our manufactures, and our arts; We 
might weep over the recollection of former happinefs; we might 
mourn over the ‘tomb of departed greatnefs ; but ufelefs would be 
eur tears, and unavailing our regret: they would only expofe us to 
frefh indignities, to the taunts and mockery of our fell deftroyers, 
No longer would the houfe of an Englifhman be his cafile, no longer 
would it be a fanétuary under the protection of the conftitution. 
Neither this nor any other privilege would continue to exift; but 


‘ every thing that we have been taught to venerate or love would be 


indifcriminately delivered up to the confuming rapacity of plunder, 
the grofs appetency of luft, and the exterminating rage of tumultu- 
ous revenge. Every defcription of property would be wrefied from 
us; not a thadow of perfonal freedom would remain; and, whilft 
our women were abandoned to the promifcuous embraces of a brutal 
foldiery, the blood of our parents and our children would moiften the 
invader’s fword. Every bafe and baleful paflion would be allowed an 
unreftrained courfe, and the infernal agents of the defpot’s will 
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would be recompented i in proportion as caey diffufed the havie of his 
vengeance.” 


This is not an overcharged piclure ; we may rely upon it, 
that even worfe than this would be our fate, were we bale 
enough to be conquered by the Fretich ; and that nothmg 
fhort of our total extermination as a people would fatisty the 
brutal vengeance of the blood-ftained and blood-thirfiy Cor- 
fican. The author, in placing our true fituation before us, 
gives the following falutary admonition to thofe who are 
weak énough either to wifh or to hope for a fpeedy peace 
with Napoleon Buonaparte. 


‘¢ Many there are, I know, who are » filly enougli to cherifh hopes 
of a fpeedy peace: fome there are, who, from. felfith views, are 
wicked enough to with to purchafe that event at any price. ow 
indeed is it ta be brought about, except by the debafement of our h O- 
nour, and the capit ulation of our rig hts; by the acknowledgment of 


-Buonaparte’s hott of vagrant kings, ‘and the furrender of that high 


political afcendency which we have hitherto fo proudly maintained ? 
Even with a fubmiffion to thefe mortifications and difadvantages to 
aid us in its accompiifhment, could we hope to infure its duration ? 
It is abfurd to éntertain fuch a notion, We thould only be the flaves 

of our balenefs, or the dupes of our credulity. Wecan never live 
on terms of friendfhip with the prefent government of France. The 
hatred of her tyrant is too deadly, the caufes of that hatred are toa 
deep-rooted ever to admit of repoie to his malice, when we are the 
fubject of his meditation. We may confent to atruce; we ma 

agree to a‘treaty; but we can never conclude a folid and cordial 
peace. Never can we expect the rancorous refentment with which 
he furveys us to be immerged in oblivion, or difarmed of its fling 
He too well knows that his fecurity depends on our deftruction. As 
long as we continue to hold out the example of fuccefsful valour and 
freedomMito Europeand to France, he is too well aware that he can 
never be fafe. Of fuch an example he dreads the contagion. Whilit 
we are profperous and happy, we can never tranquillize his fears by 
becoming the object of his tcorn. Our happinefs mgkes his crown tot- 
teron his brow, and undermines the pertfhable foundations of his 
throne, Our profperity.is a thorn which is perpetuatly feftering in 
his fide; it is a gangrene which u'cerates his paflions, and corrodes 
his heart. Aslong, therefore, as he lives, we muft be prepared for 

war. We mutt banifh from our eres ts all fordid and reptile views, 
and afliduoufly cultivate thofe matculine virtues, Which, by render- 
ing us converfant with da: ger, will enable us to face it undifmayed, 
We muft nourifh our courage with the wholefome aliment of en- 
durance. We muft fofier the cardinal virtue of patience. . There ts 
frequently more intrepid fortitude difplayed’in the period which-pre- 
cedes the attack, than in the crilis Which encounters it. ‘The latter 
may be a momentary act of defperation; but the former befpeaks 
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that true expanfion and fublimity of foul, which can contemplate 
Wenge ; ’ 
peril under all its modifications with undaunted refolution.” 


If every Briton were impreffed with thefe manly and pa- 
triotic feiitiments, we fhould have nothing to fear though the 
whole world were combined in arms againft us. [t was this 
fpirit which gained the viclories of Azincour, Cregy, and 
Poitiers; it was this which animated a Wotre to deeds of 
glory ; it was this v vhicl h wreathed the brows of Ned/on with 
never-fading laureis! It was the abfence of this fpirit which 
recently mi ide ns almoft defpair of our country, and it is és 
re-appearance \ hich has now revived our hopes and enlivened 
our expeciations. 

In a poft{cript the author enters into an able defence of 
the conduct of minifiers in feizing the Danith fleet. It was 
indeed a matter-ftroke of policy, which for wifdom of con- 
ception, and vigor of ‘execution, is, all circumftances con- 
fidered, without a parallel in our hiftory. It reflects infinite 
honour on the cabinet, and exhibits an infallible mark of a 
firong and able gove ornme nt—fuch a government as the times 
imperi ioufly requires. We perfectly agree with our author in 
thee xpediency y of carrying ona moft active lyftem of offen- 
five warfare. Nothing i is fo impolitic and fo dangerous as a fyf- 
tem merely defenfive. It difcourawes our own troops, and is 
injurious to difciplir xe and fubordination; while it tends to in- 
fpirit our enemy, who will always incline to impute our for- 
bearance either: to fear or.to inability. The plan of opera- 
tions here recommended is entitled to attention. 


‘ The poffeffion of the Danith fleet has at once,added a confider- 
able numerical force to our navy, which we fhould haften to convert 
to the moft beneficial purpofes. ‘This acquifition has been, by a par- 
ticular fet of people, moft ridiculoufly undervalued. The truth 
however is, that many of thefe fhips are quite new, and, although 
not fo elegant,in their form as our own, they would, when manned 
by Britifh feamen, be able to keep the line, in an engagement, as 
well as any otherss Some, which are not fo fit for this fervice, 
might be made ufe of as tran epee, by which-much time would be 
faved on an y emergency when this de (cription of yeflels was wanted, 
om a confiderable reduétion in hire would be Ato effie¢ted. - The 

uird clafs, which would be lealt calculated for the open fea, might 
be fitted up in different havens as floating barracks, on board of 
which from 10 to 15,000 foidiers might be conftantly embarked, 
This body might be changed every,two or three months, fo that we 

fhiould always have a force ready to undertake‘any fudden enterprize, 
and the whole of our army would, by degrees, be habituated toa 
fea-faring life, Under proper regulations, thefe barracks would be 
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attended with lefs expence than thofe on fhore, and might be rer- 
dered fully as healthy and convenient. 

“ Another object which, in my opinion, fhould never be abfent 
from the contemplation of our government, is the deftruction of 
Boulogne, and of every other harbour or fithing town which is ex- 
pofed to our annoyance along the whole range of the French coaft. 
Various reports have been circulated about the flotilla at Boulogne 
being in a decayed ftate. I have heard a very different account, and 
which Iam confident approaches much nearer the truth. Nor is it 
to be fuppofed that Buonaparte, after having expended fuch anim- 
menfe fum in their confiruction, would fuffer them to perifh, by 
withholding the trifling fum which would be requifite to keep them 
in repair. But if they were even in a {tite of rottennefs, I would 
ftill attack them in that fiate, becaufe if we can once prove to France 
and to this country that the bafon of Boulogne, where the means of 
invation muft be chiefly aflembled, is within our reach, that quef- 
tion, which, with the increafed power of Buonaparte, muft be viewed 
with increafed anxiety by us, will bein great meafure divefted of its 
importance. And that this defirable obje -t may be effected by the 
rockets which have been fo fuccefsfully ufed at Cope nhagen, and to 
which the fkill and ingenuity of Mr, Congreve have given fo fure a 
direction and fo aftonifhing a range, I entertain very little doubt.” 


Aware however of the liberal fpirit of the age, the author 
thinks it neceilury to anticipate, and to anfwer, the objec- 
tions which he fuppofes may be urged againft his aliberad 
plan for annoying the enemies of his country. 


*€ To the deftruction of Boulogne, if we can accomplifh it, con- 
fent would, I fancy, be unanimous. But when I talk of deftroying 
fihhing towns, I fear that I fhall excite to inftant infurreétion the 
whole hoft of pfeudo-philanthropifis, “What! they exclaim, fhall 
we purfue this ruthlefs fyftem of extermination? fhall we renounce 
the fineft fentiments of humanity? thall we eternally difgrace our- 
felves by waging a predatory warfare with inofienfive tifhermen ? This 
would be all very juft, if Europe were ftill divided, as it formerly 
was, into feparate communities, acknowledging the doctrines of the 
old code of parc law, But we have now, unhappily, to ruminate 
over a new order of: things, which, by a peneral convulfion of the 
elements of civilized government, has, totally difimembered and dila- 
pidated all the ancient forms, and has accumulated into one over- 
whelming mafs all the heterogeneous properties of which they were 
antecedently compofed. We have to refleé, that their various re- 
fources, thus contolidated, are at the entire difpofal of one man, 
who is inceflantly bent on employing them in our defiruction, We 
have further to confider, that this man is in pofleffion of a line of 
coaft which extends from Memel to Breft, and from Breft to Cadiz; 
which, in addition to this, comprehends nearly the complete circuit 
of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the Archipelago. Wealfe 
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have to bear in mind, that feven or eight hundred miles of this coaft 
run ipa parallel direction with Great Britain,and that nearly as much 
more is moft conveniently fituated for the invafion of Ireland. When 
we have duly weighed thefe obfervations, let us next examine hew 
many fifhing towns this length of coatt contains; and then let us 
calculate how many fifliermen thefe towns may provide, Buona- 
parte’s fhips of war keep, for the prefent, to their harbours; and 
the commercial fips of France have been, long fince, driven from 
the feas. Itis thus, in fifhing boats alone, that his fubjects can 
have an opportunity of exercifing their fkill, or of adding to their 
experience as failors, And when we recollect what a hardy race filh- 
ermen ufually are, how adventurous in fronting danger, and how 
expert in avoiding it, we muft admit the policy of obl: ging them to 
recede from the coalt, and to abandon their occupations. We ‘know 
that Buonaparte’s molt ardent wifh is to rival us as a maritime power, 
by which alone he can ever hope to realize the {chemes of his atrocious 
ambition,§ We know that, in this view, he is building fhips in every 
harbour which is adapted to the purpofe ; and that the moment they 
are launched he can, by a defpotic ordinance, compel every one of 
thefe fifhermen to affift in their navigation: We are bound, therefore, 
no longer to regard this race of people as inoffenfive villagers, gain- 
ing a livelihood by their harmlefs induftry, and furnifhing with a 
cheap and wholefome food a beggared and famithed population ; but 
as a valuable fund of intrepid warnors, who may one day be dilputing 
with us the empire of the ocean.” 


We fear that this attempt to fatisfy the philanthropifts, to 
whom thefe arguments are principally addretied, will prove 
fruitlefs, becaule, as they fpeak (if they do not aét) from feel- 
iva, and not from reafon, they are not likely to be open to 
conviGtion. This defcription of men, in {pe aking of Buona- 
parte aud of their own country, would be apt to fay, in the 
language of modern candour, 


** Black’s not fo black; nor white fo very white.” 


The avthor reverts.to the neceflity of adapting our means 
to our circumfiances, and of difregarding that Jaw of na- 
tions which our enemy has defiroyed. We are placed ina 
new fituation, and muft confequently have recourie to new 
meafures. 


‘Thus, when we find ourfelves, in the relation which we bear to 
the reft of Europe, placed in a fituation which our h iftory never be- 
fore exhibited, it is not to be expected that paft occurrences fhould 
afford rules and precedents for the regulation of our prefent conduét. 
We muft bend to exifting circumflances, and be governed by their 


impulfive dire€tion. W hen, therefore, we perceive that we afe en- 


gaged in no ordinary war with a powerful and pertidious foe, who 
conquers as much by the terror of -his ordinances as by the force of 
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his arms; who, at the fame time, conquers by diplomatic corrup- 
tion and intrigue, by .fecret imprifonment, by torture, and aflaffi- 
nation, as well as by open aflault; by the on of his barba- 
rous denunciations, as well as by the propagation of his infamous 
falfehoods ; and whofe chief aim in conquett is to datas himfelf on 
the pinnacle of human grandeur, that he may fubje@ the whole 
earth to the dominion of his deftroying fword; that he may every 
where efiablifh an unrelenting mili itary defpotifm ; and that he may 
erumble into one undiftinguithable heap of rubbifh the liately piles 
of political and civil liberty, and the venerable temples of moral 
and religious virtue; it furely becomes in us a moft fucred aud indif- 
penfable duty to dant off, by any means with w hich God and nature 
have bleffed us, the dreadful difp enfations of fuch a deftiny. If to 
avert fuch dé ‘reper calamities o/d modes be incompetent, we muft 
adopt new modes ; if gentle meafures be inadequate, we muft refort to 
rigorous measures: atall events, we muft endeavour to avert them,’ 


™ 4 

This is not the cant of fpeculative policy, but the fober 
language of practical wiidom. It is on fuch a principle that 
we niuft act, thal we muft govern, that we muft exif. By a 
rigid adherence to it we may conquer; but by a wide de- 
parture from it: we muit fall. Towards the clofe of his pam- 
phiet ithe author draws an abie diftinction between the right 
of fearching merchant fhips, and that of fearching fhips of 
war. We confels, on the firlt blufh of the butinels. we 
were difpofed to cenfure our minifiers for difclaiming this laft 


right in their recent communications with the goverument of 


the United-States ; but the clear light in which the gueftion 
is here placed has completely f: tishied our minds on the fub- 
ject. Long and multiplied as our quotations have already 
been from this moft able tract, we Cannot refufe ourfelves the 
fatisfaction of laying before our readers a moft flattering tei- 
timony of the bonourable conduct of our troops during their 
fiay in Zealand, combined 1 in a note at the end of it. 


“Tt muft be highly gratifying to every one who feels an intereft in 
the honour of the Britifh charaéter to learn, that, on the evacuation 
of Zealand by our army, General Peyman fent two letters to Lord 
Cathcart, expreffive not only of his approbation, but of his alte- 
nifhment, at the rigid difcipline which had been every where pre- 
ferved. A great many of our troops were, from neceflity, flationed 
inthe palace and gardens belonging to his Danith Majetty at Frede- 
rickfberg; but fuch was their complete good « condnet, that not a pic- 
ture nor a piece of furniture was in the leaft injured, nor was a tree 
in the gardens mutilated. Even the inhabitants of Cepenhagen, 
both civil and military, were fo thoroughly fatisfied with the beha- 
viour both of our officers and men, that, before they feparated, the 
greateft harmony prevailed. Let the opponents of government, 
who have fo malignantly endeavoured to defame their country, com- 
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pare this with the progrefs of Buonaparte’s arms. Let them recol- 
lect the excefles of his troops in’ everyquarter, Let them particu- 
larly recolleét the contributions which were levied at Hambureh, ° 
and the horrors which were committed at Lubeck, aod let them no 
longer difgrace themfelves by attempting to aflimilate the principles 
or ats of Britith policy with thofe of France.” 


We fhall make no apology to our readers for the ere 
length to which we have extended. this article, perfuaded, a 
we are, that they will ony coneur with uso thinking, Tht it 
fuch principles and fuch fentiments as are to be fouad in 
The Crifis” cannot oy too geaerslly known, too tirougly - 
recommended, or too widely circulated. 
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The Life of Thuanus, with fome Account of his Writings and 
a Tranflation of the P reface to his Hijlory. By the Rev. 
J. Collinfon, M. A., of Queen’s College , Oxtord. 8vo. 
Pp. 407. Longman and Co. © 1807. 


AMONG the many inlerefling bidgraphical pr ublicationis 
which have lately gratified and initructed the public, we can, 
with the higheft fatistaction, announce the prefent work, as 
giving the hiftory of acharacier of diftinguithed eminence as 

a patriot, a ftatefinan, and an hiftorian;-at a period, when 
Europe was bleffed with a reformed religion, enlightened by 
the revival of letters, and adorned by the illuftrious charac- 
ters of Queen Elizabeth and Henry iVth of France. Thua- 
nus, or De Thou, was peculiarly relpedted for his integrity 
and fidelity as an hiftorian, for the mildnefs and purity of his 
religious opinions, for his impartiality towards Proteftants ; 
his work, like that of the immortal Clarendon, has been al- 
Ways vonfidered as the {ftanding authentic record of the 
tranfactions of thofe times. His Hiftory is compofed in the 
Latin language; it bas been tranflated into French; and the 
celebrated Dr. Johnifon once entertained the idea of trant{- 
Jating it into Englifh, but want of health prevented him froin 
executing a work, which probably might have remained as 
one of the beft ftandat rds of the Englith language. In this 
Life of Thuanus Mr. Collinfon has given a g cood and faithful 
tranflation of the celebrated Preface, which has always been 
ranked for purity and elegance with the finelt {pec imens of 
modern Latinity ; for inftance, with Cafaubon’s Preface to Po- 
lybius, and Calvin’s Introduétion to his liftitutes. We fub- 
join a fpecimen of the origina! and of the tranflation. 


‘€ Sic & parente viro optimo, quod omnes norunt, & religionis aa- 
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tique retinentiffimo, fic ab avo proavog ; quafi tradito per manus dos 
cumento inftitutus fum, fic ipfe animatus ad feip, adminiftrationem 
acceffi, ut cultu & amore patrie nihil mihi, fecundum cane nu- 
men carius unquam fuerit; ¢iq ; omneis affectus privatos & alias cari- 
tates pofthabuerim. ‘Sic’enim mihi femper fuit perfuafiflimun, pa- 
triam, juxta veterum fententiam, alterum Deum, & leges patrias 
alteros Deos effe ; quas qui violant, quantumvis fe qufito pietatis 
colore defendant, facrilegii ac parricidii peend teneri. Hee jura, 
has leges, quibus hoc regnum fundatum in tanta; magnitudinem, ac 
potentiam fe éxtulit, fi qui fant, atque utinam non eflent,. qui cuni- 
culis ac machinis oppugnatum eant, quando aperta vi non poffunt, 
nz indigni Gallico nomine fimus, quique boni cives habeamur, fi te 
praefertim rege, glifcenti malo nos fortiter non dppotueri mus, Ma- 
jorum namque noftrorum vox eft vivorum teligione preefiantium, hoe 
illud effe publica falutis ceelefie pignus, hoc alterum Franco-Gailia 
Palladium, quo fervato, nihil, ab externis infidiis fulpectaim; amiilo, 
nihil ab iifdem tutam fit faturum.” 


** The education I received from my father (an exce’lent man, as 
is well known, and very tenacious ef the old religion), the tradi- 
tionary leflon, if I may fo fpeak, deijivered from iy grandfather, 
and great grandfather, and my own difpofition, upon taking ‘a 
part in public affairs, all have concurred to make the love of my 
country, hext to reverence of the Supreme Being, the firongett 
paffion of my heart, [ do not put in competition with it private af- 
fections and private gratifications. I entirely adopt the fentiment of 
the ancients, that our country is a fecond Gop, and the laws of our 
country other deities. Whoever violates them, whatever colour of 
piety he may afiume, is facrilegious, anda parricide, Thefe rights, 
thefe laws, are the foundation upon which France has raifed hertelf 


to her prefent extent of dominion, and eminence of grandeur. Jf 


there be any (and I wifh there were not) who would by degrees fubvert 
thefe by mines and fecret engines, aware that open force would not avail, 
we should not be good citizens, we should be unworthy the name of 
Frenchmen, if Wk ‘DID NOT MAKE RESISTANCE UNTO DEATH. 
It is the voice of our nnailots: men eminent for piety, that the pre- 
fervation of the laws is the heavenly pledge of public fafety, the pal- 
ladium of our country. While we keep it in cuftody, we may defy 
foreign machinations ; but if it be loft, we are no longer fecure.” 


In the Preface to the Life of Thuanus, fome interefting 
teftimonies are brought to eftablifh his charaéter as an hifto- 
rian; one in particular from King James I{t, who had the 
learning and judgment to appreciate the merit of the work, 


“© Extract of a Letter writien in French by King James It of Eng- 
land to Thuanus. 

“ Wirn refpec to your book, we have not as yet had leifure to 

read more than half of it, and that curforily ; but we have, never- 

thelefs, plainly difcovered the ability of the author, and have re- 
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‘eeived much delight from the perufal, as well on account of the ftyle 
asthe matter. Weare particularly gratified in obferving, that con- 
formably to the advice you give others, partiality, the too common 
bane of hiftory, is banifhed from your work, What we have feen 
encreafes our defire to have the fequel of fo admirable a compolition, 
and we entreat and require you to gratify, in this refpedl, the eager 
curiofity of your friends. Be affured, M. Prefident, no one will be 
more defirous to acknowledge and honour your merit and virtue, 
than ‘Your affedionate friend, 
*“ Dated Wefiminfler, “James R, 
March 4, 1603.” . 


A review is alfo given of this great hiftorical work, confilt- 
ing of no lefs than feven large folio volumes, the moft ample 
work of hiftory that was ever publifhed. This review con- 
tains an outline of the hiftory, and a fketch of fome of the 

moft important events there recorded ; for example, that 
dreadful inftance of Roman Catholic bigotry, intolerance, 
and cruelty, the maffacre of St. Bartholomew, an event {fo 
deeply and indelibly ftained with blood, that itcan never be 
forgotten by any Chriftian nation. Kocsuide are alfo given 
of fome of the ‘moft fingular characters of the age, Charles 
the Ninth, Henry the Third, the Duke of Guife, and Ca- 
therine de Medici; Thuarus'alfo draws a juft and impartial 
character of our illuftrious Queen Elizabeth. We fubjoin the 
following fhort charaéter of the Duke of Guife: 


** The Duke acquired popularity in the firft place from the efteem 
in which the memory of his father, Francis, was held, and encreafed 
it by the intrepidity and conduct he difplayed on many occafions as 
a military commander. He poffeffed befides a winning affability of 
manners mixed with gravity, a fpecies of eloquence more adapted to 
perfuade in private than in public, unbounded liberality, univerfal 
politenefs, a commanding perfon, and a dignified grace and compo- 
fure, which diffufed over his countenance, mein, and whole deport- 
ment, the marks of a great and lofty f{pirit. He readily endured ex- 
cefs of heat or cold, hunger or thirft; and though bred up with the 
moft refined delicacy, complied when in camp with a foldier’s fare. 
He’ wus {paring of fleep, active, always of a cheerful countenance ; 
and the detail of bufinefs was fo eafy to him, that he feemed to make 
a diverfion and amufement of the moft ferious affairs. 

‘* Thefe excellent endowments were counterbalanced by inordi- 
nate ambition, accompanied by a crafty and verfatile genius.’ Dif- 
fimulation and deceit were familiar to him; he was accuftomed to 
vary from himfelf, and did not feruple to fabricate one falfehood 
upon another, in fuch a manner as to produce the moft plaufible 
reafons, at the moment he was acting with the greateft duplicity, and 


in order to attach blame upon others. This defect his intimate aflo- 


ciates alone perceived; and his want of fidelity and truth occafioned 
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the dereliction or fecret difpleafure of many of his friends, So notes 


rious was it, that the ladies at court proverbially talked of Guife as, 


”? 


‘ the pleafing impoftor.,’ 


7 


The biographer next defcribes the diftinguifhing chara&er 


of Thuanus’s Hiftory. The Appendix contains fome of Thua- 


nus’s Latin verfes, which are well tranflated by Mr. Collin- 
fon. 

In recommending the above work, we hope to turn the at- 
tention of fome of our readers from the number of trifling 
and noxtous publications which h: ave fo mach difgraced the 
prels of this country, and particularly from the late German 
importations, whic h fhould have been buried in oblivion In 
their native language. In this Life of Thuanus the reader 


Py . + . ’ . 
will at once fin “dl amufement, intereft, and information. 
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A Refutation of the Charge brought againjt the Marquis 
W ellefie ‘y,on Account of his Conduct to the Nabod of Oude. 
From authentic Documents. By ithe Reverend} J. Brand, 
Cl. M.A. &c. &e. Svo. Pp. @96. Cadell and Davies. 
1807. 

OUR opinion of the character and fervices of the Marquis 

Welletley has been frequently delivered, in our ftrictures on 


‘ the different volumes of that excellent compendium of Indian_ 
hiftory, the Afiatic Regijier. We have clofely watched him, 


from the commencement of his political career to the prefent 

riod; we have attentively confidered his meatures, and 
have been diligent in appreciati ng the motives, tendency, 
and object of all his p ublic proceedings. The refult of this 
inveftigation is an intimate convié Mion, that, in all the requi- 
fites of a confummate politician, the Marquis ftands unri- 
valled. We firmly believe him to be the firft ftatefman of 
the age ; and one whole wife, vigorous, and comprehentfive 
mind is peculiarly adapted to the exigencies of this alarming 
crifis, when the final deftinies of the civilized world may ef. 
fentially depend on the wifdum of the Britifh cabinet. With 
thefe impreifions, we have regarded the charges preferred 
againtt him with mingled emotions of indignation and fur- 


prife ; and we have been particularly difgufted with the con-_ 


duct of the Houfe of Commons in fuiiering thein to pafs 
over from feflion to feflion on the mott frivolous pretexts. 
Such conduét is repugnant to thofe principles of juitice by 
which every court and ee in thefe kingdoms ought to be 
guided. Before a man preters a charge of a ferious nature 
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againft another, he ought to be provided with the means of 
{upporting it. It is both abfurd and ®njuft firft to prefer an 
accufation, and then to hunt for the proofs by which it is to 
€ fubftantizted ; and whoever has recourfe to fo extraordi- 
nary a mode of proceeding, affords juit grounds for fufpectin 
IS motives, and ought to render the tribunal before which 
his charge is preferred extremely cautious and circumfpect. 
But we are forry to obferve, that, in judicial proceedings, of 


late years, a difpofition to favour the views of accufers, by 


admitting the moft trifling reafons as fufficient for procrafti- 
Nation and delay, has been manifefted by the Houfe'of Com- 
mons, greatly oppreflive to individuals, and highly inconfift- 
ent with that fpirit and with thofe ferms which are effential 
toa due adminiftration of criminal juftice. 

Mr. Brand, in the tract before us, has entered into a moft 
thinute and laborious inveftigation of the fubject, which he 
has treated moft methodically and fyfiematically. It opens 
with two preliminary difjertations: 1, On the rights and 
duties of a power eftabli/hing a prince, and continuing of ne- 
ceffity to fupport him on « throne, againjt foreign and domef- 
tic enemies. 2, On the queftion, whether Nabobs are of right 
denominated Princes, and fo confidered, or not? In the firft 
of thefe, Mr. Brand adduces the opinions of various writers 
on the laws of nations, in order to prove, that it is both the 
right and the duty of a power who has placed 4 Prince on a 


_ throne, on the one hand, to proteét that Prince from the re- 


bellion of his fubjeéts, and, on the other, to protect thofe fub- 
jects from the oppreffion of their Prince. In the fecond, he 
defines the quality, the rights, and powers of a Nabob, who 
is very different from an hereditary Prince. He is rather the 
governot of a diftri@, deriving his right of government im- 
mediately from the Emperor, and holding it under certain 
conditions, modifications, and refiriétions. Their title is, The 
Imperial Firmaun. Thefe officers were originally removable 
at pleafure ; but in the decline of the Mogul Empire, when 
the Emperor wanted the means to enforce obedience to his 
laws, the Nabobs availed themfelves of the opportunity to 
impofe on aud todefraud their mafter. Many obtained from 
his neceflities a grant.of their offices for life, and fome even 
endeavoured to extort from him a grant in perpetuity, in 
other words, to render their offices hereditary, in violation of 
a fundamental principle of the conftitution of Indofian, 
which rejeéts all hereditary titles or nobility. 

Having eftablifhed thefe pofitions, Mr. Brand proceeds to 
apply the principle to the practice of the Marquis Wellefley’s 
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governnient,in refpect to the Nabob of Oude, his treatment of 
whom coniftitutes the ggound of the charge preferred againtt 
his Lordfhip, in the Houfe of Commons. It fhould be here 
obferved, that the territory of Oude became the property of 
the Britifh Eaft India Company, by right of conqueli, about 
the middle of the laft century*, when of courfe they might 
have retained the fovereignty of it, if they had chofen fo to 
do, or might confer it on whomever they pleafed, and on 
whatever conditions they might think proper to annex to the 
grant. They gave it then to Sujah UJ Dowlah, who was al- 
ways confidered by the native powers as holding his king- 
dom as a gift from the Company, and as a dependant fief. 
From that moment to the prefent time, it is inconteftibly 
proved, that fo far from being independent, the Nabob of 
Oude has depended for his very political exiftence on that in- 
terference of the Britifh which has been made the ground of 
complaint againft Lord Wellefley. Without that inter- 
ference he has always been unable to quell domefiic commo- 
tions, to refift the attacks of foreign enemies, or even to keep 
his.own army in a ftate of obedience; this inability he has 
himtelf acknowledged to fucceflive Governors-general, and 
that interference he has as repeatedly claimed. But the in- 
terference was not only effentially neceflary to the Nabob ; it 
was alfo of confiderable importance to the Company. For as 
the country of Bengal is moft open to attack on the fide of 
Oude, it is amatter of great confequence to fecure the adop- 
tion of fuch wife and vigorous meatures by the council of the 
Nahob, as, by guarding his own kingdom againft all danger, 
will enfure the’ fafety of the Britifh territory. In point of 
fact, from the treaty of Allahabud, in 1765, to the prefent 
moment, the Britéfh government in India has invariably ex- 


ercifed the moft direct and active interference in the affairs of 


Oude, not in virtue of its fuperior ftrength, but as a matter of 
unqgueliionable right. Even the prefent Nabob ‘is indebted 
to it for the territory which he pofleffes, and the dignity 
which he enjoys, both of which had been ufurped by an ille- 
gitimate claimant, who was difpoflefled by the Britifh govern- 
inent. 

The Company were bound by treaty to defend the domi- 
nions of the Nabob againft all his enemies, in return for 


which the latter agreed to pay a certain fubfidy to the for- 


mey This fubfidy was.to be regulated’ by the number oi 
troops which the Company fupplied to the Nabob: 13,000 
was the ordinary force; and if the number were raifed, in con- 








* In 1765. 
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fequence of a threatened attack, or of any other circum- 
fiance, the fubfidy was to be increafed in proportion. The 
Nabob, however, avaricious and un#incipled, neglected to 
pay the fubfidy, for a confiderable time, prev ioutly to the 
year 1801, when the arrears became fo large, that the Gover- 
nor- -general felt it to be his duty to adopt fome decifive means 
for enforcing a fettlement. This led to the treaty of Luck- 
now, by which the Nabob agreed to furrender a certain por- 
tion of territory (which, be it remarked, had been annexed 
to the kingdom of Oude by the Company themfelyes) in 
Jieu.of a fubfidy, and in difcharge of arrears. Such are the 
fubftantive facts which are to be colle&ted from the “ Refu- 
tation” of Mr. Brand, who eaters into a variety of ingenious 
and intricate caloulations, in order to prove that this “ceffion 
of territory was the moft advantageous mode of payment for 

the Nabob, and that it was made at the moft advantageous 
period of time, while it was the only arrangement to which 
thre Company could, with propriety, accede. He draws a 
moft gloomy picture of the ftate of the Nabob’s government 
and dominions at the time of this treaty. By his weaknefs 
and mifmanagement, his fubjeéts were grievoufly oppreffed, 

while his revenues were materially diminifhed ; and from the 
progreflive deterioration of the latter it is, arithmetically, 
proved, that the longer the territorial ceflion for the difcharge 
of. the debt was pofiponed, the greater would be its extent ; 
and confequently, that the Marquis Wellefley, by prefling 
the conclufion of the treaty of Lucknow, ferved the Nabob 
at leaftas much as he ferved the Company. Mr. Brand rea- 
fons with uncommon clofenefs and acutenefs, and fuffers no 
affertion to ef¢ ape him without the neceflary fupport of an 
authentic proof. Indeed, his traét is one continued chain of 
proofs, which cannot be broken entire, and the links of which 
it will be found no eafy tafk to difeonnec&t. His defence of 
the Marquis for the tranfactions in Oude, is full, fatisfaétory, 

and complete; nor is the ridiculous charge refpecting the 
Mahratta war lets forcibly contuted. Indeed, whoever has 
read the able account of thefeevents in the Afiatic Regifter, 
mutt have been led to conclude that, inftead of being the 
object of accufation, the Marquis Wellefley muft have ex- 

torted the admiration, and commanded the thanks, of a 
grateful country. 

We fhall extraét the concluding part of Mr. Brand’s pam- 
phlet, in which he animadverts, though without feverity, on 
the different parties who have combined to fully the fair fame 
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of the noble Marquis, but with much the fame fuccefs as at- 
tends the viper in his conteft with the file. 


“ When Rome held a as of feudatory kings under her con- 
troul, thefe fovereigns purchafed the protection of individual fena- 
tors, and their voices in the fenate. Cicero tells us, that even @ 
great advocate of liberty, Brutus, exacted high fums from his royal 
clients, and punctual payments. And it is underftood, that fome of 
the ruling powers of India, at leaft formerly, renewed the practice 
with certain members of the Parliament of Great Britain: on the 
continuance of it nothing thall be here hazarded ; but they are not 
without their agents tu take care of their interefts with the public. 
Some of thefe undoubtedly get into the body of the proprietors, to 
ferve there an intereft moft ftriétly to be called foreign, if not hoftile; 
and they promote the fame caufe in private circles, in the public 
papers, and by the circulation of printed tracts. Inftances may 
pollibly be produced of grievances they may have been direéted to 
inveigh againft, not having been deftitute of all foundation. But 
fuch is the frontlefs boldnefs of Afiatic fiction, that a very extraordi- 
nary degree of {cepticifm ought always to be attached, at firft, to what 
thefe agents have it in their infiructions to urge. A Governor-gene- 
ral, vigilant for the interefts of his country, the Company, and that 
of our allies, will always be attacked here by this {quadron, while 
he remains abroad, to fetter him by remonftrances or reports of the 
popular cenfure tranfmitted to him; and on his return, the revenge 
of their Indian clients will excite them to raife a loud and wide.ex- 
tended popular clamour, a party in the India-houfe, and a profecu- 
tion againft him, which they hope at the fame time to make a falu- 
tary warning to his fucceflor. 

‘*¢ The party is alfo augmented by a fet of men acting on different 
grounds, whofe principles are very fpecious when Jaid down, and 
which even have the appearance of public authority with them. 
Thefe principlesare, Ift, That the meatures of the Governor-gencral 
fhould be directed to maintain * the fecurity of the Cumpany's poffef- 


fons :? and, 2dly, ‘To pursue no /chemes of conquejt, and extenfion of 


dominions,’ as being ‘ megs repugnant to the wilh, the honour, 
and policy of the nation.’ Applying this particularly to the cafe of 
Marquis Wellefley, they urge ate in utter ne to thefe excel- 
lent maxims, he has greatly extended thole dominions which they 
enjoined to be confined to their pre-exilting limits. The language 
of thefe men carries a fair ap pearance with it, and I fhall not, even 
now, advanced fo far as this traét is'to its conclufion, leave their 
objection entirely without an anfwer. I obferve, therefore, that in 
ordinary cafes, and perhaps in general, both thefle principles can be 
acted upon at the fame time; but that there are fome in which they 
are abfolutely repugnant and incompatible ; one of which took place 
in India, during the adminiftration of the late Governor-general. 
Our pofleflions there are only to be preferved by maintaining the 
fame’ proportion of ftrength to that of the native powers, which ex- 
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ifted (we will fay) at the time thefe two principles were laid down, 
But if our military ftrength remains fixed fora long courfe of years. 
and that of the native powers continually goes on increafing, the 
prefervation of our dominions will become impoflible. Now milita- 
ry ftrength is of two kinds, phylical and fcientific. The phyfical 
ftrength confifis folely in the number of men a ftate can bring into 
the field; the fcientific in difcipline and tactics. Our armies have 
been very little improved, and in the fcience of war we have made 
very {mall advances, fince the brilliant victories of Lord Clive’ gave 
us our-Indian dominions; and refirided from extending them on 
any occafion however juft, our phyfical ftrength in India, the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the countries fubje& to us can have made very 
little abfolute increafe. Our military ftrength had therefore been 
nearly ftationary, and the population of Britain will not now admit 
of an increafed fupply of men for the Eaft India fervice; whence 
the increafe of our force mutt be of natives of India. But the cafe 
of the native powers is very different ; their total phyfical ttrength, 
like ours, remains nearly fixed: but when we taught them, that na- 
tive troops, officered by Europeans, were forces which might be re- 
lied on, and they copied our example; when they had an arullery 
which were very well ferved; and they had gained a much more re- 
fpectable knowledge in tactics, chiefly by ‘means of European offi- 
cers ; what is here called their fcientific ftrength was greatly increaled, 
their military power was augmented in the fame proportion very 
nearly, and the relative force of the Englifh fettlements, or their 
force compared with that of the native powers, has of neceffity 
fallen in the fame degree. When this great revolution took place in 
the Indian military efiablifhments, there arofe a neceflity for us to 
increafe our firength, or to hazard all the lofs and all the mifery of 
being vanquifhed by them, and driven from the Afian continent. 
This could be done only by the increafe of our phyfical force, or 
the number of natives under our dominion, which was to be ac- 
quired only by the increafe of territory. And when juft means of 
obtaining offered it, either as the price of the perpetual protection of 
a power from all enemies, or moderate conquetts ina juft and lawful 
war, they were to be embraced. The two maxims, therefore, when 
Lord Wellefley went into India had already become incompatible ; 
but he took the only ftep which is likely to put a ftop to the further 
progrefs of this neceffity of thus increafing the number of fubjeéts 
over whom the dominion of the Company mutt be extended. In all 
his treaties with the country powers, he has inferted an article to 
prohibit or limit very much the admiffion of European officers into 
their fervice, which will puta {top to their further progrefs in the arty 
of war, if not change it into a retrograde movément. Parliament’ 
had ordained, that our dominions in India fhould not be extended ; 
political circumftances rendered this incompatible with their pre- 
fervation, and even with that of the Britith gphabitants in India, 
Marquis Wellefley, by this new ftipulation, which he introduced in 
all his treaties with the country powers, which, though it might paf 
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difregarded, becaufe its effects were both future and negative, 
amounted to a revolution in the political relations we fhall hereafter 


come to fland in to them, has effected what the order of Parliamen? 


could not do: he has reftrained the FURTHER extent of our terri- 
tory, by rendering it poffible to be reftrained. 

“ The fpecious objection lafi confidered has had undae weight 
with many proprietors of the Eait India Company, and with per- 
fons of other defcriptions ; but there are others ‘who have joined 
themfelves to this party from other motives ; fome returned from 
India, whofe improper purfuits of gain have been checked, or whofe 
ill-founded pretenfions to preferment have been fet afide by the late 
Governor-general ; or whofe relations or friends have jufily fuffered 
thofe difappointments, Add to thefe all thofe of the proprietary 
who prefer their prefent interelt to the future greater interefts or 
even the exiflence of the Company. When a ftrong expedience re- 
quires a confiderable expence to be incurred for thofe important 
ends, they know the prefent value of their ftock in the market mufi 
fuffer a diminution ; and they cenfure the meafures that expedience 
compets a good Governor: general to embrace, as wild and romantic 
fpeculations, drawing aiter them the certain ruin of our interefts and 
affairsin India. And there are cafes, in which the full evidence on 
which he:aéts ought not to be laid open to the public ; or, it being 
effectively the fame thing, to the Company at large: and here the bef? 
Jaid plans may appear an expence without an adequate object, and 
men direétly interefted or not fo, in their efied, will have decided 
upon their merits before the evidence can be - laid before them, and 
fo peremptorily that they cannot openly retract, if after their deci- 
fion they give its grounds a fecond examination; a thing which fel- 
dom happens. 

‘“¢ Some of thefe caufes giving rife to a party to proceed in parlia 
ment againft a Gevernor-general, will not operate on the proprietors 
as fuch ; and it may acquire trength enough to procure an impeach- 
eg againtt him in parliament, even if the Company do not favour 

; but their fuccefs is almoft fecure if they do: and where the po- 
litical circumftances of the times are fuch as to require repeated ex 
ertions of enterprife and decifion on his part, the voice of the pro- 
prietors will be almoft certainly againft him. Hen¢ée a man of great 
ability will refufe to accept the office of Governor-general in future 
periods, full of new and untried difficulties, like thofe upon which 
Marquis Wellefley was caft. His duty will call upon hirn to a& be- 
fore he can confult: and an unexpected face of things fhall force 
him to change in a week a fyftem which had prevailed for years, 
and on which he had a long time continued to att. 

‘* A menacing danger may arife which will grow to an irrefiftible 
magnitude before he receives inftructions from this country : and the 
proof of its exiftence, although fully fufficient to a cabinet of ftatef- 
men, may fal! far fhort of it to a meeting here, if it could be all laid 
before them, who Will fuppofe themfelves entitled to vote upon his 
meafures. He will therefore defer them until it is much too late, 
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through the fear of an accufation of wantonly rufhing into an unne- 
ceffary war, and involving the Company in illimitable expences, 
from romantic fpeculation ; and that exercifing his great abilities as 
true policy fhali direét, and with patriot energy, on his return he 
fha!l be made the object of public defamation; of a profecution fo 
complicated as to continue for years; the victim of the avarice of 
thofe whofe views his meafures have thwarted; the foreign enemy 
he has humbled ; his guilty agents, and thofe whom the -y fet in mo- 
tion; rendered ‘unhappy himfelf, and his family unhappy about 
him. We may come te want fuch men, and fuddenly ; and moft 
probably fail to obtain them, or not find them ready to run the 
hazard of fuch a return for their great exertions; or if fuch a one 
cannot fubdue his thirft for glory, and fhali fee impeachments pro- 
longed from year to year to be fufpended over his head to welcome 
his return, he may refufe to follow the noble refignation to their un- 
deferved fate of fome great men who have gone before him, and 
feek for fafety in crimes. The laft of the Coriolani was not mafia- 
cred at Antium. And in a country where we have recently feen a 
private foldier in the Englith fervice and a French midfhipman pof- 
fefs themfelves of great principalities, a Britifh Governor-general 
may with lefs difficulty make himfelf a fovereign, Great public 
crimes are frequently the appointed fcourges of public injuftice.” 


We cannot but exprefs our wifh that the author had en- 
tered more at large into the nature and tendency of thete 
foreign hirelings in the Britifh dominions. They merit a 
more complete expoture, and a more fevere caftigation. 
They are a {pecies of mongrel that have nothing of Britons 
but the name, and with whom an honeft Briton would feorn 
to affociate. Mr. Brand has truly reprefented the difficul- 
ties under which a Governor-general labours; thwarted by 
an interefted party in Leadenhall- itreet ; expofed to fubfe- 
quent attacks by men whom his honour has difappointed, 
or his juftice has punifhed, and attacks on grounds {o eafil 
glofled over with the varnifh of fpecioufnefs and plaufibility, 
not eafily detected by thofe who are unacquainted with the 
materials of the compofition; and, finally, liable to be ac- 
cufed before a tribunal that eddsite of a mode of proceed- 
ing which fets expedition at defiance, which favours the ac- 
cufer in an extraordinary manner, and which greatly impedes 
the means of defence; he is placed in a fituation, in which, 


without a mind of uncommon refolution and vigour, all his 


{chemes for the public good will be marred by the fear of 
profecution and the dread of popular hatred. Such a mind, 
happily for India, happily for Great Britain, the | Marquis 
Wellefley poffeffed ; he did his duty, ftriétly and nobly, 
without fear and without prejudice ; and he has experienced 
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the effecis—not the proper, not the natural, but the too ufuad 
effeéts—of fuch condu¢t, in becoming an object of calumny, 
and the fubject of profecution. 

As to the party in the Eaft India Directory, which would 
facrifice every other object to an augmentation of dividend, 
and an increafe of the immediate value of féock, its exiftence 
only confirms us in an opinion, formed long fince, and on a 
clofe examination of the fubjeét, that the Company ought to 
have nothing to do with the government of India ; that all the 

olitical and military concerns of that widely extended and 
highly important part of the Britifh empire, thould be vetted 
wholly and exclufively in the crown; and that the Com- 

any fhould be effentially and folely a commercial company. 

f there had been nothing in the internal adminiftration of 
that country to lead us to form this opinion, the fiate of the 
Chriftian religion in Britifh India would alone have induced us 
to with for a radical change. It isa moft lamentable confider- 
ation, that, in a territory comprehending above thirty millions 
of inhabitants, and yielding a vaft revenue, its trading —- 
eigns, its chartered emperors, fhould never have beltowed 
thought on the religious inftruction even of its European in- 
habitants ; that of ‘all their acquifitions, of all their conquetts, 
they fhould not have fet a fingle acre, or a fingle rupee, apart 
for the purpofe either of promoting Chriftian knowledge 
among the natives, or of fupporting Chriftian worfhip among 
the Europeans. This was not the cafe with other European 
1ettlers in that rich and fertile country. The Portuguele and 
the French, but the former in particular, eftablithed Chrittian 
churches, and took infinite pains to {pread the knowledge of 
Chriftianity among the natives. But fo far have the Eng- 
Jifh Eafi India Company been from directing’ their attention 
to fuch objects, that their efforts have been wholly limited to 
the increate of their revenue; and when the fubject of re- 
ligion was once forced upon them, in Leadenhall-fireet, one of 
the directors, Mr. Mungo Campbell (ifour memory do not fail 
us) did not blufl to avow his opinion, that the introduction of 
Chriftianity among the natives of India would only tend to 
produce a {pirit, of infubordination, and to render them 
troublefome fubjects.. And this opinion, of which it is diffi- 
cult to fay whether the effrontery with which it was avow- 
ed, the ignorance which it befpoke, or the Anti-cbrifiian 
{pirit which it betrayed, was bet calculated to excite atio- 
nifhment, feems to have been adopted by the m ayority of the 
court } 1!!! On the eftablifhment of the college at Calcutta, one 
of the wifett meatures of the enlightened adminifiration-of 
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the Marquis Wellefley, we entertained hopes that, at length, 

the evil which we had fo long deplored would be removed. 

We regarded that college as 5 affording, among many other 
important advantages, the only means for providing Chriftian 
priefts, who, regularly educated, and being perfe& matters of 
the language of the country, might make fuccefsful exer- 
tions for promoting the knowledge and the fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity among the natives, and even among the Chriftian in- 
habitants of India. We e: rly obferved, however, in the 
Court of Directors, a difpofition to fruftrate the objects of this 
eftablifhment, which they were incompetent to appreciate, 
and little folicitous to promote. And, though we beard a 
gentleman in a high fituation in the dire@ion affert tht there 
was no intention to fupprefs, while he admitted, however, it 
was meant to reform, the new college, we were perfectly pre- 
pared for that event, which the public papers have recently 
announced as having actually taken place—its total fupprei- 
fion! Are then, we will afk a nation of Chriftians, men fit 
to be entrufied with the government of fuch a country, who 
feem to think the fouds of their fellow-creatures as objects of 
no concern, and as wholly beneath their notice? We feel 
certain, that when thefe facts thal! be known to - religi- 
ous fovereign, who, fortunately for his people, {ways the 
{ceptre of thefe realms, and is pre-eminently anche to the 
proud diftinction of DerenpDeR or THE Faitrn; when they 
fhall be communicated to his minifter (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), whofe deep concern for the interefis of religion 
entitles him to the relpect of every religious mind; fome 

fiep or other will be taken for wip ing off this foul fiain from 
our national character. The genius of commerce will -no 
longer, we hope, be allowed to fubdue the fpirit of Chriftian- 
ity ; but Chriftian churches will be eftablifhed and endowed 
throughout our Afiatic territory, prefided by a bilhop, and 
fupplied with priefis, to unfold the facred fcriptures s of truth 
to all who fhall be difpofed to read them. No fervant of the 
Company will then be allowed to perfecute the converts to the 
Chriftian faith ; but while their fuperiors fhall be compelled 
by duty to do ‘that which their inclination or their avarice 
has fo long induced them to neglect, all who hold authority 
under them will be obliged to refpect what. their prejudices 

or their blindnefs may lead them to reject. 

Our readers will pardon this digreflion, which arofe natu- 
rally out of the fubject, from the importance of the object Lo 
which it is directed. Wenow returnto Mr. Brand, of whom 
we have to remark, that his tract betrays great labour and 
perfeyerance, it having been evidently neceffary to examine 
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a vatt inves of evidence, and to confult a vafi variety of docu- 
ments, in order to render his Refutation fatisfactory and com- 
plete. His fiyle we fcarcely know how te characterife; it is 
a fiyle almolt peculiar to himfelf, and may be called fui ge- 
‘ners. Filled with the importance of his fubject, and ri- 
veited, as it were,to his matter, he is perfectly carelefs about 
the drefs which he gives it; he difdains, with the pride of 


coulcious fuperiority, all the meretricious embellifhments of 


language, and even fome of its moit ufeful ornaments. His 
fiyle appezrs like an antiquated, virgin of the laft century, 
who, enveloped in whalebone and brocade, moves in all the 
{titty majeiiy of confcious purity, and looks ares conlempt on 
the light and airy figures around her... Mr. Brand feems to 
aim at what may be termed a terfe and pitay fiyle of compofi- 
tion; but what, through its adoption, he gains in point he 
Jofes in perfpicuity. This trifling defect of manner, however, 
is amply compeniated by the fubfiantive importance of his 
matter, by his methodical arrangement, and by the potency 
of his arguments. _ 

To the “ Refutation” are fubjoined four able letters, which 
appeared | in the Oracle, and which exhibit a concife but 


clear view of the fubject, 














Elements of Agriculture ; being an Effay towards efiablifhing 


the Cultivation of the Soil, and promoting Vegetation on 


fieady {| fixed] Principles. By John Naiimith, Author of 


Thoughts on various Objects of Induttry purfued in Scot, 
land ; of the General View of the Agriculture of Clydefdale, 
&e. Pp. 556. 8vo. 10s Gd, Baldwins. 1807. 


WE are not among thofe who confider the inereafe of 
books on agriculture as one of the numerous evils which ac- 
tually affail mankind ; on the contrary, we are fully convinced 
that the increafe of agricultural writings, while they evince 
the exifting tafte, will alfo attract the attention, of the public 
to a fiudy which muft eventually effect fome meilioration in 
the manners and habits of the people. The application of 
fo much {kill as is now necefiary to reduce the {cientific 
principles of chemiftry to the practice of hufbandry, mutt be 
attended with at leaft fome of the good effects of genuine 
knowledge, and contribute to induce habits of refleGion and 
confequently of honefiy amongfi the labouring clafles of the 
community. If, therefore, the peafantry, initead of indulg- 
ing their feelings, are taught to reflect and reafon, by the 
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perufal of ingenious treatifes on agriculture, their own moral 
character and their talents muft be improved no lefs than the 
foil which they cultivate, and they will hence form a vencra- 
ble counterpoife to the growing corruptions too often at- 
tendant on great wealth, increafed luxuries, and populous 
cities. 

In our review of the third volume of the Tranfa@tions of 
the Highland Society, we had occafion to notice a long and 
interefiing paper by the prefent. author on peat mofs, which 
again appears in the volume before us, arranged, indeed, ac- 
cording to the method adopted in thefe Elements. Mr. N,, 
however, lays his labours before the public with fuch manly 
franknefs, and with fo much good nature, as to leave a fa- 
vourable impreflion of his good fenfe. 


‘“‘ Tf this work,” fays he, ‘* fhould be favourably received, the im- 
portant fubject of w hich it treats will command fome degree of at- 
tention, and excite enquiry upon topics, which, fo far as the author 
knows, have not hitherto been difcufled. In the courfe of candid in- 
veftigation, his pofitions will be found either right or wrong; and : 
he has been in fearch of truth only, juft corre étion will be as fatif- 
factory as applaufe, In either’cafe error wil] be detected, and the 
caule of agriculfure promoted ; and thus he will have the fatisfac- 
tion of being ufeful to fociety.” 


Thefe Elements are divided into two parts ; the firft treats 
of the chemical principies of foils, manures, and vegetables, 
and the fecond of the application of thefe principles to the 
cultivation and preparation of foils and of manures. ‘The firft 
part is extracted from the author’s chemical common-place 
book, made in the courte of reading nearly all the modern 
experimental writers on chemiftry, in w hich he gives a brief 
but tolerably accurate and intelligible detcription of what 
are at prefent called fimple and eleme notary fubfiances, as 
caloric, light, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, fulphur, phof- 
phorus, and casbon : : the earths of lime, ‘alumine, filex, mag- 
nefia, and barytes. To thefe the author adds, potafh and 
muriatic acid, as fimple fubftances, both of which are now 
known by Mr. Davy’s {plendid difcoveries to contain oxy- 

gen; the potafh in one hundred parts has fifteen of oxygen, 
and eighty- five of a peculiar metallic and highly inflamma- 
ble bate. In a fhort view of the combinations of thefe fimple 
fubftances in the fiate of oxyds and acids, and the eflecis 
which thefe compound bodies have been fuppofed to pro- 
duce on vegetable life, the author quotes the refults of nu- 
merous experiments made by different chemifts on faubfiances 
connected with the fubject. Here the diverfe and even 
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contradictory opinions refpecting the food of plants, main- 
tained by the moft refpeciable authors, are more than fufli- 
cient to convince any man, the leaft acquainted with chemi- 

cal feience, that we are yet ignorant of this moft effential 
part of the knowledge of vegetable cultivation. Almoft all 
the experimentalifis, who have hitherto turned their attention 
to inquire into the nutriment of plants, have not been fuffi- 
ciently familiar with the improveinents in pneumatic chemif- 
try and eudiometry, to afcertain, with due precifion, the na- 
ture and quantity of the elementary principles which more 
efpecially contribute to the origin and progrefs of vegetable 
jife. That both oxygen and carbon, in fome fiate, but 
chiefly galcous, ure eflential to vegetation, cannot, we think, 

e reafonably doubted; although Mr. N. feems to give a de- 
cided preference ng c arhon only. The application, however, 
of thefe two fimple fubliances to vegetables in fuch a difen- 
gaged ftate, that the powers of vegetable life are fully ade- 
quate to affimilate them, jeems to embrage the whole art and 
mytiery of vegetable cultivation. ‘Temperature and moifture 
are, perhaps, lubordinate or auxiliary to the means of affimi- 
latir: oF the oxygen and carbon in the organs of plants. but, 
for this purpole, ¢ a feries of experiments, which would require 
the ingenuity and {kill of a Davy or a Thomfon to perform, 
are ftill wanted. The meritorious Phe indeed, of Mr. 
Ellis have removed a confiderable quantity of the philofo- 
phical gofliping about vegetation ; but as his work appeared 
only a few days before Mr. Naifmith’s, it is not fur prifing that 
many erroneous sng fhould ftill find a place in thefe 

Sleéments, efpecially as they have been fanétioned by the bef 
authors. 

The chapter entitled, “ of the mineral and aerial king- 
doms,” is certainly a mifuomer. The metaphorical epithet 
of kingdom has never been applied to the air, and earths and 
clays are not very properly denominated minerals. The ex- 
periments related, or rather quoted, are not indeed on mi- 
nerals, but on vegetables and vegetable foils, as well as on 
the influence of the atmofphere. Here Mr. N. quotes the 
chemical experiments of Arthur Young! How long will men 
continue to repeat things which they do not underftand, and 
propagate errors which it is their duty to expofe? Mr. Young 
is manifeftly incapable of performing any difficult experiment 
in a feience of which he has hada very late and {till a very 
limited knowledge ; his palpable errors haye nearly done as 
much to obftruét, as his zealous endeavours have to facilitate, 
the progrefs of agricultural improvement. The author has 
alfo been rather too credulous in drawing conclufions from 
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Sauffure’s obfervations on the atmofphere, with refpect to 
temperature as well as its component parts. The reflections 
or confeffions which occur in the meteorological remarks, are 
modeti, indeed, but rather too much in the marvellous fiyle, 
and by no means calculated to ftimulate inquiry or ufeful ‘ob- 
fervation on the phenomena of nature. 

The chapter devoted to “ the vegetable kingdom” is more 
immediately in the author’s province than abtiract chemical 
refearches, and he is couipuenidy more interefting. So 
much has been written on vegets ition and the firuéture of 
plants, thal it is not difficult to colleét a number of curious ob- 
fervations, but unfortunately many of them have no real rela- 
tion to the phenomena in queftion. The fketch of botany, 
however, will be found equally ufeful and correct. After 
giving a table of the Linnean {yltem, he prefents the botani- 
cal fiudent with a very intelligible and fatisfatory defcription 
of almoft all the indigenous ‘plants, but more efpecially the 
graffes, which are at once important to agriculture, and to 
thofe who are but fuperficially acquainted with botany difli- 
cult to comprehend. Thefe deferiptions of the grafies, as 
well as the different kinds of corn, are arranged according to 
their order in the fyftem, and thus the reader is enabled to 
fiudy both the theory and practice of botany with the fame 
labour. The fimplicity of this plan, and its eafinefs to be 
acquired by farmers in general, are too great for us to dwell 
on any trifling defects which we might difcover in the exe- 
cution of it. Here, too, the author’s good fenfe appears in his 
rejecting the vifionary f{peculations of botanifts, and adopt- 
ing only thofe principles which are neceffary to illuftrate his 
fubject: Some judicious obfervations on “the ingredients 
and food of vegetables, and the caufes by which vegetable 
life is terminated,” conclude the firft part. So many able 
chemifis have analy zed vegetables, that no very important 
error can now exift ; yet we-learn that fome friends of the 
author have made a number of experiments on vegetables, 
which gave refults very different trom thofe generally be- 
Jieved. According to Mr. Kirwan’s tables, 100 lb. of worm- 
wood fhould yield 7 .3 of potafh; but 952]b. of this plant 
were fubmitted to experiment, and “y ‘ ‘Ided only 5 lb. 7 oz. of 
marketable potafh, inftead of 69 lb. 72 oz.” This refult was 
reported to that diftinguifhed chemitt, who frankly replied, 
that his table had been formed from the reports of the French 
commiffioners, and exhorted the experimentalifts to continue 
their refearches. My. Carlifle has found irom in’ peas and 
other vegetables. 

Mr. Naifmith makes fome juft remarks on what farmers 
call the tillering of corn, that is, the fhooting forth its roots 
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or radicles, and adds, that“ early tillering fhould be promoted, 

and late tillering difcouraged, if we knew by what means thefe 
can be effected.” Caloric and atmoYpheric air are unquettion- 
ably the chief agents in facilitating this procefs ; and in co- 
héfive clayey foils, hair-plafter or woollen rags, by their elaf- 

ticity rendering the earth permeable to the external air, have 
been found the very beft manures. Late tillering may cer- 
tainly be obftructed, or perhaps prevented, by rolling the foil, 

or otherwife expe Hing or fecluding the air from the young 
roots. With refped to caloric, we would recommend the 
author to make fome experiments on fubftances which are 
powerful conductors or non-conductors of heat, among which 
he would perhaps find fomething equally as advantageous 
for manure as the brick-duft he propofes. Speaking of mil- 
atew and blight, the author rejects the. idle fuppofition of its 
being produced by barberry bufhes; but we were not a little 
furprifed to find that {fo intelligent a writer, and one who 
feems fo well acquainted with the works of French agricul- 
turifts, fhould have wholly overlooked the labours and im- 
portant difcoveries in vegetable phyfiology of Mr. T. A, 
Knight. 

The fecond part of this work is more practical than the 
firft, and treats of “ inclofing and fheltering, draining, pre- 
paration of the foil, and of foluble carbon, and of. thofe 
bodies which either directly fupport vegetation, correct the 
foil, or prepare the vegetable food contained in it.” ‘The au- 
thor ’sremarks on inclofing, fheltering and draining, contain 
nothing new or very objectionable. “In his plans for “ the 
preparation of the .foil and manure,” we perceive too much 
reafon to regret that he has not carried into practice more 
chemical knowledge ; for inftance,in his attempts to form a 
kind of nitre“beds, “and to nitrogenize lime and dung, he feems 
to have forgotten that al! humidity is directly deftructive of 
that procefs, and that inftead of covering the lime ‘and earth 
with moift dung and wet ftraw, to form nitrate of lime, he 
fhould have kept them perfectly dry, and expofed them as 
much as pofiible to the action of the atniofphere. He ts alfo 
au advocate for the fertilizing powers of magnefia, and relates 
{ome tuccefsful experiments ‘made with the carbonate of this 
earth ; but we think that the refult of his experiments may 
be explained, without attributing any fertilizing qualities to 
magnefia, by its affinity for the fuper rabundant oxygen or 
carbon which might be prefent, either of which in excefs 
being injurious to vegetable life ; and thus, inftead of yielding 
nulrinent to the plants, it only prevented the injurious effects 
vf a furteit, and abforbed thofe fubftances which would 
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otherwife have acted as too powerful fiimuli. This explana- 
tion may perhaps induce the author to re-confider his conclu- 
fion, and to reflect whether the ufe of “ water charged with 
carbonic acid” during three’ weeks was not almoft {ufficient 
to have deftroyed the plant, had there been no magnefia, al- ‘ 
kali, or other fubftance prefent, befides the vegetable, which 
has an affinity for carbon. 

The chapter on “ the preparation of foluble carbon for 
the nourifhment of plants,” aboynds in ufeful hinis and 
directions for the preparation, compofition, and application 
of manures; but we have already extended our remarks to a 
confiderable length, and cannot therefore enter into a detail 
of the numerous methods the author propofes. This, indeed, 
is the lefs neceffary, as moft of his theoretical reafoning is 
founded on the fuppofed fucceflive emiflion and abforption of 
oxygen and carbon by vegetables in or out of the fun’s rays. 
This doctrine, however, although now proved erroneous, does 
not militate again{t the author’s practical inftructions, and 
the obfervations of many years’ experience. He remarks that 
the orange oxyd of iron (which is in fome places aimoft a’ 
carbonate) i is always injurious to vegetation, yet many of the 
evil effeéts attributed to it are, perhaps, owing to the acid 

marfhy foil in which it is generally found. 

Upon the whole, however we may differ from Mr. Naifmith 
in opinion refpecting the theoretical explanation of fome of 
the tacts which he adduces, we admire his induftry, refpect 
his experience and found practical knowledge, and recom- 
mend his book to the attention of all agriculturifts, who 
wifh to be acquainted with the various opinions of philofo- 
phers on the fubject of vegetation, with the natural hiftory of 
the vegetables cultivated by the hufbandman, or with the 
poflibility and means of increafing the products of the earth, 
and improving hufbandry. 

















Napoleon and the French People under his Empire. By the 
Author of Buonaparte and the French People under his 
Contulate. From the German. Pp.452. 8vo. 9s. Tip- 
per and Richards. 

THE original of this work is in German, the title page of 


which profeiles to be tranflated from the Englifh, and printed 
at Peterfburgh, 1806, neither of which we believe to be true. 


‘Ihe fituation of Germany has ladies too critical for fome 
vears to venture publicly to print fuch a bock as the one be~ 
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fore us ;.and Pefgerfburgh, gwil n’eft plus (as we might fay with 
infinitely more truth than the French faid after the battle of 
Marengo id n'y a plus des Alpes), was the dernier fanctuary of 
nominal independence on the continent of Europe. It is 
therefore as probable, that the name of the Ruflian capital is 
only aflumed, as it is manifelt that the work is not tranflated 
from the Englifh. Were we to hazard an inference from 
fome of the facts detailed; we fhould {uppofe it to be the pro~ 
duction of fome native of German Switzerland ; but we are 
told that the prefent volume was written by the author of 
another excellent work, entitled, “ Buonaparte and the 
French People under bis Confulate.” It is, however, evi- 
dently neither of Englifh nor French origin, and therefore 
deferving of more attention, as it has greater claims to inde- 
pendence and national impartiality. But we muft firft no- 
tice fome of the juft and patriotic remarks ina very energetic 
and able preface, by the Englith tranflator. 

“This book,” obferves the tranflator, * profefies to be (and it is 
what it profeffes) a portrait of Buonaparte. It colleéts the fcatter- 
ed tokens and marks of guilt which he has ft{amped upon every act 
of his public life ; it unites and embodies them, and prefents to our 
view a full length picture, which we ought, in fpite of its uglinefs, in- 
tenfely to contemplate ; till the thought of him occupy the bufy 
day, and the image of him haunt our midnight dreams. If it be 
afked, why thus pollute the fancy with loathfome images, and the mind 
with evil thoughts? J anfwer, that we live in an hour in which the 
public calamities, and the public dangers, require that the active and 
energetic principles of our nature be called into being. But the paf- 
fions fhould never be roufed alone ; the underfianding fhould attend 
and direét their force. When the heart is kindled to hate, the mind 
fhould know whom and why it hates, and here we have a confidera- 
tion which affords relief to the benevolent man. That ftrange and 
wonderful feries of events, called the French revolution, has at 
length led to the feizure of all the phyfical energies of France by one 
man, who wields them in his arm, while the nation refigns to him 
her moral exiiltence, and fubmits to be the patient inftrument of his 
will, without profeffing herfelf to have any, but what he from day to 
day may dictate. Hence, though we contend againft Frenchmen 
who fubmit to fight his battles, it is no longer againft Frenchmen 
that we are compelled to fofter all the hoftile and revengeful paf- 
fions. Hate is fo unfocial a feeling, that the heart revolts from en- 
tertaining it againft awhole nation. But there may exift individuals 
in whom evil is, as it were, embodied, againit whom all the force of 
hate may be lawfully and laudibly indulged, in compliance with the 
beft propenfities ofour nature. Surely his breaft is not filled with 
the manly and vigorous fentiments of a powerful charaéter, who can- 
not entertain 


* The ftrong antipathy of good to bad’, 
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But towards France, enflaved and wretched at home, and a tyrant 
abroad ; deriving confolation. from her own bondage by the {till 
heavier fetters fhe cafis upon others ; towards’ France, the victim and 
the agent of her mafter’s tyranny, there is no diverfity of opinion or 

‘ fentiment whatever. We all alike feel pity and contempt for the nae 
tion which can be brought paflively to endure fuch things, and ha- 
tred towards the tyrant and his agents who can act them.” 


We might extract many more fentences even fill more 
diftinguifhed for juftnefs.of feeling, for pure philanthropy, 
genuine love of liberty and juftice, ‘as well as for profound ~ 
knowledge of the human heart, and the foundeft principles of 

moral and civil policy, from this fpirited preface, but that we 
hope that all the political grumblers of the United Kingdom 
will impofe on themfelves the tafk of reading the w hole vo- 
lume with the fame attention which they give to their adopt- 
ed friend Buonaparte’s decrees. We agree alfo with the 
tranflator, in thinking that there is no “ vigorous character” 
but mutt feel {ome emotion of affection or averfion: ; and the 
foi-difant philanthropifts, who affect to feel only for humanity, 
and not for their country, betray their grofs ignorance of hu- 
man nature, by pretending to feel more for diftant and little 
known objects than for thofeimmediately under the cogniz- 
ance of their fenfes, and which can either flatter them to 
efteem, or roufe them to anger. Their pretenfions to hn- 
manity, indeed, are mere delufions ; in truth, they have no- 
thing ‘but perfonal feelings, and, with fome very few excep- 
tions, they are bad hufbands, bad fathers, faithlefs friends, 
and difloy al fubjeéts. He cannot love his country who feels 
pleafure in the triumph of its malignant enemy, ftill lefS be a 
friend of liberty who admires Buonaparte, The memorable 
murder of the unfortunate Palm, with an account of which 
this excellent preface terminates, fhould-be frequently recol- 
lected by fuch men. But, to proceed with a view of the work 
before us, which would not be inaptly termed a pathogaa 
monical and phyfiognomonical analyfis of the natural and po- 
‘litical hiftory of Buonaparte. The German author begins 
with a moral view of the Corficans, but he feems not to have 
known that Corfica was peopled at a very late period with 
Spanifh conviéls, robbers, and murderers. Of the Corfo-- 
Italian Conful he thus expreffes himifelf. 


“ Inftead of the heroic and avowed execution of that pure theory 
of a regimental government which is fixed in the mind of Buona- 
parte, the cunning Corfican takes no ftep which is not a trick and a 
firatagem, With. more than Jefuitical hypocrify, he has always af- 
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fefted before the populace a fomething very different from what he 
propofed; and thus a childith, fhort-fighted race has been every 
where deceived ; he has been ever drawing around them more and 
more clofely an invifible net, in which they lie entanged, and which 
cannot be broken but by defpair and the facrifice of millions. It is 
this deteftable, this predominant feature in Buonaparte’s character, 
which I with to exhibit fully and clearly. With all the affumed gri- 
maces of friendlinefs he cannot alter the features of his fraudful 
treacherous face, nor can the Italian Buonaparte conceal himfelf 
under the French Bonaparte. When faw him walk round the cir- 
cleat his, or rather, then, at their public audiences, and remarked 
his affumed artificial fmile, fo ill fitting his bronze complexion and his 
kreeking voice, while he uttered to every one fome infignificant fen- 
tences, I then too clearly read in the countenances of thofe who 
ftood round him, and heard it afterwards too diftinétly from their 
own confeffions, that all fenfe of perfonal charaGer and worth was 
loft in the notion they brought with them, of the high honour they 
then enjoyed of flanding in the -prefence of the Firft Conful; in the 
wretched fear of being undiftinguifhed by him, and hope that he might 
gracioufly drop one word of condefcenfion upon them ; then, indeed, 
I could well comprehend how this artful man had fuceeeded in de- 
ceiving, even to fuch a degree, a vain and heedlefs people. I have 
often had occafion to perceive how little moft men are qualified, and 
attentive enough, how few, in the anxious moment of vanity, have 
felf-pofieffion and coolnefs enough to be obfervers; for I have re- 
marked, that of thofe who were prefented, very few in fact knew 
how Buonaparte looked. The greater number do not dare to behold 
him ftedfaftly, or, being fhort-fighted, venture to ufea glafs, or even 
retain their fpectacles. When this happens, it is of courfe not diffi- 
cult to read in the countenance of the great man what they have ale 
ready at home fancied to be dwelling in him. I have even thocked 
fome, by afking what they thought of the little dull green eyes of 
~Buonaparte. At any rate the hero mult have deep, piercing, fiery 
eyes; and thus it was often as difficult to make thofe who had feen 
him fenfible that the eyes of the Corfican are little, dull, and green, 
as thofe who at a diftance were content to be his enthufiafuc ad- 
mirers,” 


So much for: the phyfiognomonical portrait of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Then follows his pathognomonic character. 

** Able to endure bodily fatigues which nature fhrinks from ; cun- 
ning in being active without ever laying himfelf open to his adverfary, 
and fiill more cunning when he feems to aét openly ; inexhauttible 
in refources ; ever difpofed to undertake what is moft difficult,.and 
at leaft to attempt what isimpoflible ; refolved to hazard every thing 
where reflection would be of no avail; full of fratagem and addrefs 
in concealing under the veil of the moft perfe@t repofe the moft im- 
portant undertakings; ealily irritated, fo that he fuffers himfelf to be 
impelled to the muit momentous ations with feverifh impetuofity ; 
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perfidious without religion, without morality or principles, but exer- 
cifed in putting on the cloak of virtue when his purpofes. require it; 
obdurate by nature, impetuous and pafhonate, but able to command 
himfelf, and affume the mien of every paflion; capable of playing the 
tyrant with as much eafe as he can ftep forward in the modeft, 
friendly, complaifant garb of the flatterer ; acute in perceiving the 
moment to do an act of beneficence even when his heart is not bene- 
volent; abrupt and earneft in his converfation ; inexplicable as well 
in his expreffions as in his conduct ; ever referved under the influ- 
ence of a feries of various profpedts, wifhes, and undertakings, merely 
co-operating means for the extenfion of his power; prepared to facri- 
fice friendfhip, gratitude, and every thing morally beautiful,in order 
to attain his end; ready to avail himfelf of flander, in order to be- 
tray the one and over-reach the other; to make one fufpected and to 
crufh another, or to remove every impediment in the way of his am- 
bition; prepared to addrefs nations in the language of their withes, 
while he keeps the end of his concealed. Ambitious as Alexander, 
rapacious as Pygmalion, perfidious as Lyfander, and as full of fraud 
as Piliftratus,” 


We fhall make one extract as a fpecimen of Buonaparte’s 
political conduct to the Venetians. 


‘‘ Buonaparte went to Milan; there he was met by ambafladors 
from Venice, who earneftly implored him to preferve to them the new 
conftitution [which] he had lately given them. On his referring them to 
the Dire&ory, by whofe will he pretended the treaty was made, and 
on their preparing to go to Paris to make their fupplications there, 
he caufed them to be purfued on their journey, and brought back as 
prifoners to Milan till the ratification of the treaty arrived, by which 
he had facrificed the Venetians, and fold them to Aufria! But be- 
fore this could be formally proclaimed in Venice, the provifional de- 
mocratic government, which had been ettablifhed, was by command 
of Buonaparte diffolved, and a purely military‘adminiftration intro- 

‘duced, till the formal delivery of the fiate to Auftria, in order that 
the old fyftem of robbery might be moft expeditioully and eafily prac- 
tifed by the French troops, their generals and commiffaries; and 
moft completely was it carried mto effect. When nothing farther 
could be taken away, the large quantities of falt contained in the 
public magazines were fold for the benefit of the French; and thofe 
other flores, ‘which could neither be carried away nor turned into 
money, were wantonly burnt and deftroyed. Thefe incendiary pro- 
jects were alfo extended to the dock-yards and naval ftores, and 
were prevented from being carried into effect only by the vigorous 
refiftance and zealous exertions of the workmenemployed. At laft 
the unfortunate Venetians were forced to endure the laft mortifica- 
tion, of beholding their St. Mark robbed of his beautiful- antique 
horfes and glorious lion, and their fplendid Bucentoro malicioufly de- 
ftroyed !” 

Cc2 
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The murder of the 4renas,and the treachery of the Aufirian 
general Zach at the battle of Marengo, are detailed with 
great perfpicuity, and proved by authentic documents. In 
few works on French affairs have we feen the motives, agents, 
ations, and refults, fo diftinétly placed before the eye of the 
reader asin the prefent ; the caufe and effect of many events 
are fully developed, the vile paflions of Buonaparte demon- 
firated, and, in a word, no perfon can perufe this volume 
without learning fomething more of the depravity of human 


nature. We could wifh that the truly patriotic and very able. 


tranilator of this work would condeicend to abridge it and 
the preceding, by the fame author, and inftead of 9s: fell it 
for 9d., fo that it might be read by all claffes of people. We 
fhall deem it our duty to make fome farther interefting ex- 
tractsfrom it in a future number. 








POETRY. 

a 
Poems written at Lanchefler, By John Hodgfon, Clerk. Pp. 158. 

Small Svo, 

DR. Johnfon, {peaking of Pope, obferved, that “ he feems to 
have thought with Boileau, that the practice of writing might be re- 
fined till) the difficulty fhould overbalance the advantage.” This, 
however, does not fcem to be the opinion of the generality of poetical 
writers of the prefent day. - Their refinement has no hmits. ‘* The 
words are multiplied till the fenfe is hardly perceived ; attention de- 
ferts the mind, and fettles in the ear. ‘The reader wanders through 
the gay diffufion, fometimes amazed, and fometimes delighted ; but, 
after many turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went 
ine He remarks little, and days hold on nothing.” From thefe 
refle&tions we muft exempt the Poems written at Lanchefter. Their 
author feems to poflefs no common flare of poetical talent, fired by 
all the emotions of the fineft fenfibility. . He paints the fcenes of na- 
ture in all their genuine fimplicity, and fings the barren wafte turned 
into a fruitful valley. 

The work confifts oftwo poems, and fome pieces which the author 
terms Odes. The fubject of the fivft is Woodlands, the eftate of 
Thomas White, Efq. fituated near Lanchefier, in the county of Dur- 
ham. And we are informed in the preface, that, ‘* prior to the year 





——— 


1777. it was a wild heath.’ For improvements in it, according to> 


the Tranfaétions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
Mr. White received their gold medal ten times, and their filver medal 
once.” The fubje& of the fecond poem is the hiftory of Longovi- 
cum, the Roman ftation fituated near the village of Lanchetier, in 
the fame county. ‘The firj? ode is addrefled to the Weft Winds; the 
Second and third, to the Rey. T. Cowper; the fourth, to a Bee ; and 
the fifth, to a Lady, 
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In the beginning of the firft poem we have an Invocation to Sleep, 
a fubject in which a Shakfpeare and a Young have difplayed the cha- 
racteriftic beauties of their poetical excellence. Here, however, 
we find no fervile imitation of thefe great poets. But let our readers 
judge for themfelves. 


**O thou, who fcatter’ft over weary heads 
Sweet drops of mercy, and the dews of rett, 
Is there, O Sleep, fome ifland of delight ; 
Some. paradife of never-fading green, 
Where thou and health upon the filver ways 
Of moonlight walk? Thy aid, alas! in vain 
With fighs and fupplications have I fought. 
A thoufand awful recolleétions. fill 
My foul. Horrors ideal and the guilt 
Of many a crime, unblotted out in heaven, 
With ftarts convulfive ftretch my painful eyes. 
Love, Hope, Defpair, and Grief; faint gleams of joy ; 
Futurity and Fear, on fable wings, 
A dread atiembly, hover round my bed. 
O Sleep, again, thou partial goddefs, hear 
Thy vot’ry’s prayer. I never made the night 
Re-echo with the thrieks and groans of death, 
And yet the murderer fleeps. E’enin thy arms 
The houfelefs beggar throws his crippled limbs, 
Andfmiles. But let the wretch be happy. Me 
Poetic thoughts, the handy works of God, 
Shall exercife.” 
The introdutory paffage to our author’s obfervations on ‘ Wood- 
lands” is alfo highly poetical; and his addrefs to Mr, White, the 
proprietor, to him, 


nN Whole labour taught 
A wildernefs to {mile ; who claims no praile 
From warlike deeds, but bread procures for man,” 





is well conceived and beautifully exprefied ; while he exclaims— 


**O! could my efforts bid his memory live, 
I’d fix indelible, as are the hues 
Of laurel or yon azure arch, his name 
Upon the rolls of time; that, fhould the arm 
Of order ceale to prefs on Faction’s chains, 
And that dire. monfter, re-affuming all 
His horrid ftrength, o’er city, grove, and feat, 
Of rural! quiet, like'a comet pals, 

‘ Shaking his burning hair and firing all ; 
Should taftelefs opulence, or freakith mode, 
Cutinto patches of fantaftic form 
This beautiful economy of fields and trees, 
Which feems the happy work of Nature’s hand; 
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The botanical reader will be pleafed with the paflages contained in 
We regret that our-limits will not 


the 14th, 15th, and 16th pages. 
But we quote the following as an ex~’ 


permit us to tranferibe them. 
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E’en then fome mind, enamour’d of the charms 
Of rural elegance and bold defign, 

Our hills and valleys.might again reftore 

In all the fair variety of wood, 

And happy cottage, mead, and cultur’d fields.” 


cellent {pecimen of defcriptive poetry, 


The painter will find a good fubjeé for his pencil in this paffage. 


«¢ In this fweet feafon, while the herald lark 
Wakes up the roly hours, and morning throws 
Thin robes of crimtfon o’er her cloudy walls, 
And leifurely unfolds the gates of day ; 
Cool breezes wanton o’er the dewy hilis, 
And murmuring waters, and the ruftling founds 
Of leaves, in {weet admixture, float along 
With breath of op’ning flowers. The turtle’s tale 
Steals in fad charms into its partner’s nett ; 
And joy excellive, from the blackbird’s throat, 
In harmony unmeditated flows 
To cheer his brooding mate. Perched on a pine, 
New gilded with the beams of orient day, 
The thruth inceffant plies his am’rous fong, 
Each zephyr on its wing delighted bears 
The fhort, but merry, defcants of the wren ; 
And ev’ry tree is vocal with the notes 
Of univerfal love. Norules of art 
Check the luxuriance of the linnet’s glee, 
Or ftop the finch’s carol. As they feel 

- The tender paffion flutt’ring through their veins, 
They wake to rapture, and, with keen delight, 
Caich infpiration from each other's eye, 
And pour a wild fong on the paffing gale.” 


** See! from that whiten’d cottage, on whofe roof 
O’erhanging woods their trembling fhadows wave, 
And where the babbling rill, meandering, flows 
To irrigate a garden, cover'd thick 
With embryo forefts, tott’ring.as the walks, 

A widow comes. Her feeble arm a ftatf 
Smooth-worn fupports. Cautious and flow the takes 
Her way along the winding avenues 

Of pine. The cherub offspring of her fon, 

Playful as kids, and lively as the morn, 

Gambo] before her, and with childith zeal 

Crop the wild daify, or the woodruff’s wheel ; 

And, often, as they fill their little hands, 

Return to lay the treafure at her feet.” 
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We think our author has been lefs happy in his defeription of the 
winding walk at Woodlands than in almoft any other paffage in this 
poem. In. the following lines there is too much of what Dr. John- 
fon terms * luxuriance of expreflion,” and the phrafe trefés, when 
applied to a flower, we think rather overfirained. At any rate, had 
it been applied to the long drooping bunches of the laburnum, it 
furely would have been more in charaéter,than to the upright buthy 
panicles of the lilach, The fecond line is inelegant and unpoetical, 


© When May, with fmiles, detains the furious north, 
The genii of the weft-wind come to fo /hake 
The lilach’s fuowy treffes ; and, in fport, 
To vilit the laburnum’s coftly rills 
Of yellow bullion.” , 


The defcription of the mountain ath, however, is extremely na- 
tural ; and the refle@tions on fociety and friendfhip are equally ex- 
cellent, both in moral «nd poetical merit. Upon the whole, we can- 
didly confefs that we have derived much pleafure from the perufal 
of this poem, and have. formed a very high opinion of its author's © 
piety, benevolence, learning, and tafte. We would recommend it to 
the notice of every lover of the Mufes, as one of ‘the beft fpecimens 
of modern poetry. 

The fecond poem, entitled ‘* Longoyicum, a Vifion,” is highly 
interetting, from its treating of the manners and cuftoms of the an- 
cient Britons in the d: ays of the Romans; and the numerous wood- 
cuts of Roman ftones with infcriptions, as well as the learned notes, 
which evince much reading and critical acumen, are well worthy 
the attention of the hiftorian and antiquary, But we have wandered 
fo long amid the beauties of Woodlands, that our limits will not per- 
mit us to examine at length ‘ the Roman {tation whofe hiftory has 
been attempted in this Little poem ;” and we can only add, that it is 
unfolded with much grace, fimplicity, and even contiderable fidelity. 
The Odes are pretty, efpecially the one addrefied ‘“* To a Lady.” 

We cannot take our leave of this little work, without expreffing a 
wifh that Mr. Hodgfon, who feems fo well qualified to decorate the 
pureft piety and morality with the faireft garb of tafte, will again in- 
voke his mufe. 





Hours of Idienefs; a Series of Poems, original and tranflated. By 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. 12mo. Pp. 188. 6s. 
tidge, Newark ; Crofby “and Co. London. 1807. 


IN a modeft and fenfible preface, this noble young Lord informs 
his readers that thefe produdtions are the fruits of the lighter hours 
of a young man, who has lately completed his nineteenth year. Be 
that as it may, they exhibit ftrong proofs of genius, accompanied by 
alively but chaftened imagination, a claffical tafte, and a benevo- 
lent heart. ‘The fubjeéts of the poems are various, but the greater 
part of them are amatory. Of thefe, “‘ The Firft Kifs of Love” 
may be clafled among the beft. The lines on leaving Newftead Ab« 
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bey, the refidence of his Lordfhip’s anceftors, and the Elegy on the 
fame place, have very great merit. The fentiinents and train. of 
thinking which they difplay are as honourable to liis feélings, as the 
compofition itfelf is to his tafte and talents. Some of the * Tranf- 
lations” are at once fpirited and chafte, though, on the whole, we 
greatly prefer the original poems. In tranflating the beautiful 
epifode of Nifus and Euryalus, irom the 9th book of the 2 neid, 
which we have ever regarded as the mafter-piece of the Mantuan 
bard, his Lordfhip has fhewn a perfect knowledge of his author, 
and has preferved fome of his beauties, which is no fmall merit, con- 
fidering, as we do, that no other language is capable of conveying 
the fpirit of the original. After giving this general character of the 
volume before us, we fhall extract one {pecimen, for the gratification 
of our readers. 


‘“ EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 


“« Oh, friend! for ever low’d, for ever dear ! 
What fruitlefs tears have bath’d thy honour’d bier ! 
What fighs re-echoed to thy parting breath, 
Whilft thou waft firuggling in the pangs of death : 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his courfe, 
Could right avert his dart’s relentlefs force, 
Could youth and virtue claim a fhort delay, 
Or beauty charm the fpectre from his prey, 
Thou fiill hadft liv’d, to blefs my aching fight, 
Thy comrade’s honour, and thy friend’s delight. 
If, yet, thy gentle fpirit hover nigh 
The fpot where now thy mould’ring afhes lie, 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my beart, 
A grief too deep to truft the fculptor’s art. 
No marble marks thy couch of lowly fleep, 
But living ftatues, there, are feen to weep ; 
Affiiction’s femblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s fe/f deplores thy youthful doom, 
What though thy fire lament his failing line, 
A father’s forrows cannot equal mine ! 
Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Yet other offspring foothe his anguith here : 
But who, with me, thall bold thy former place? 
Thine image, what new friendthip can eflace ? 
Ah! none; a father’s tears will ceafe to flow, 
Time will affluage an infant brother’s woe: 
To all, fave one, is confolation know n, 


While folitary friendthip fighs alone. 
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DIVINITY. 


A Sermon preached at the Confecration of the Chapel of 'Salefoury, in 
Lancafhire, Sept. 8th, 1807. By {the Reverend, we ‘uppofe} 
‘Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. F.S. A. Minifter of Holme. 
Svo. Hatchard, London; Edwards soil Son, Halifax. 


THIS is one of the moft extraordinary difcourfes which has fallen 
under our infpection for a long time. - In the opening of it there are 
certain pofitions advanced on fome of the moft important fubje@s of 
political economy, the examination and difcuffion of which would 
require a volume, ‘The refult of the author's inquiries into thefe 
quellions appears to be this; that the manufactures of this country 
have increafed to an alarming degree, and have effected a come 
plete revolution in the morals and manners of the lower clafles of 
the people. This increafe too, according to him, has produced an 
exceflive population, ‘an effect not generally attributed to the growth 
of manufactures, The peints which he feeks principally to efla lith 
are, that “in the manufacturing diftriéts we have already overitept 
the point within which po; ulation contributes to happinefs; and 
that the primeval command, ‘ be fruitful and multiply, and replenith 
the earth,’ has its limits far within the phyfical pofibilities of habi- 
tation and fubfiftence.” So far as thefe dicta tend to direé our at- 
tention to the improvement of agriculture, to the cultivation of wate 
Jands, and tothe means of providing for the fupport of an increafed 
and increafing population, witlrout the neceflity of deriving uncer- 
tain fupplies from foreign countries, they may be confidered as having 
a moti ufeful operation. But on no other ground do we think the in- 
quiry beneficial, we mean the i inquiry into the probable excels of po- 
pulation over the probable means of fubliftence. As to the eflect of 
manufa@ures, or of any thing elfe, on the religious and moral con- 
duct of the people, that i IS, indeed, a fubjedt of vital Importance to 
every Chrifiian ftate, and the author’s retlections on it are entitled 
to very ferious attention. 

Mr. Whitaker does juftice to the generofity of the age, but, very 
truly, remarks, “ that in directing the ttream of that liberality, we 
are governed by feeling more than [by] principle, and by fathion 
more than either.” And he obferves, with equal truth, that while 
we are profufe in our contributions for the creation or fupport of 
inftitutions which have for their obje€t the relief of the body, we are 
niggardly, if not wholly inattentive, to thofe which are calculated to 
Prompts the good of the foul. This is a bitter reproach, and woe be 
to the nation which thall be found to deferve it! We heartily concur 
with him in the neceflity for erecting a number of chapels of eate 
throughout the kingdom, with money taken from the public purfe. 
This is a meafure which we have often laboured to enforce, and never 
was a period more aufpicious than the prefent for carrying it into ef- 
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fe&, when we have a minifter, the earnefinefs and fincerity of whofe 
zeal for the fecurity of the Eftablifhed Church, and for the preferva- 
tion of public morals (which is intimately conneéted with it), are 
equalled by few, and excelled by none. 

By apprenticing children to manufa€tures, Mr. W. contends, and 
joftly, in our opinion, that all domeftic habits, parental ties, filial 
affeGtion, and the bonds of fubordination, are either loofened or de- 
firoyed : a fpirit.of infant independance, incompatible with thefe, is 
cherifhed, and the means of fupporting it afforded. 

“* The time has been when it was deemed a privilege for the children 
of the poor to be received into fuperior families, many of which 
were fchools of order and decorum: but the oblivation is now in- 
verted ; domeflics, inftead of being governed, are to be cajoled into 
‘ obedierice ; the right of a mafter to controul their morals is fome- 
times exprefsly difelaimed ; they know, without the information of a 
great moraliit, * not that he keeps them, but that they keep him,’ 
and thus a fpecies of flavery is created unknown to every writer on 
natural or civil law,—-the flavery of mafters to their fervants.” 

This is indeed aw intolerable, and a rapidly growing, evil. There 
js not, at this time, a more profligate race of beings, generally 
fpeaking, than domeftic fervants. They reject all controul, they 
defpife all authority, they are exempt from all law. The law pro- 
teéts the farmer and the manufacturer, by providing modes of punith- 
ment for the mifoehaviour of their fervants, But the fervants of every 
other defeription of fubjeéts may indulye with impunity in every {pes . 
cies. of difobedience, abufe, hcentioutnefs, and infult; they may 
defiroy all’ domeéltic comfort, and the matier has no means of pu- 
nifhing them for their mifconduct: his only refource is difinifion, 
which is confidered now as no punifhment at all. Surely this is an 
evil which calls for the interpofition of the legiflature ! 

In a note to the paflage latt qnoted, Mr. W. fays, that the fenti- 
ment which he has cited from Dr. Paley ‘‘ would not have efcaped 
that excellent man in his later years.” What authority he has for 
the uffertion we know not; but, we believe, a new edition of the Doc- 
tor’s Moral and Political Philofophy was publithed in Ais later years, 
when, if his fentiments had been changed, he might have altered the 
text, and that it was his duty fo todo Mr. Whitaker will fcarcely be 
difpofed to deny. In faét, that book of Dr. Puley’s contains much 
matier of a mott objefionable nature, and is well calculated to in- 
fiil into the minds of youth moft erroneous notions and moft perni- 
cious principles. And yet, it is ftill in ufe among the ftudents of 
Cambridge! Such is the magic of a name. 

Qur limits will not allow us to follow Mr. Whitaker through the 
variety of important topics which’ his‘Sermon embraces. But we 
eannot take our leave of him without expretling cur doubts on a 
pofition advanced in a note on the fubjed of /chijm. 

“¢fpbraim is joined unto idols; let him alone.’ We cannot 
communicate with the Church of Rome without peril of damnation, 
wnd without the word"aud facraments we continue in the fame peril 
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where we are: with fear and trembling therefore we will lay hands 
on the fhew-bread ; we muft ftarve and perith without it, 

‘* Now in thele cafes where is the fin? In the cafe of feparation 
from the Church of Rome it lies with that idolatrous congregation, 
which has driven the few faithful among them to feparate with the 
confcientious Unitarian feparatifts from ourfelves,” (to which he had 
before adverted): ‘‘ tt dies no where. The Church of England is not 
culpable becaute it is not idolatrous ; neither are they blamable, be- 
caufe they lie upider the invincible misfortune of believing it to be fo.” 

It is impoflible for us to admit the validity of this excufe for the 
Unitarians, becaufe we cannot admit the exiftence of this invincible 
snisfortune on which it feems to be founded, Does not Chriftianity 
teach us to believe, thgtif a man fervently and fincerely pray to the 
Almighty for the beftowal of his grace to open his underfianding to 
the truths of the Gofpel, it will not be withholden from hitn ? A ju- 
dicial blindne/s we can underftand, but no where do the Scriptures 
authorize us to believe that any man, to whom the Gofpel is known; 
labours under an invincible blindnefs to its truths, without any fault 
of his own. It would be the height of prefumption in man to fix li- 
mits to the uncovenanted mercy of God ; but is it not almoft equally 
prefumptuous to affert that any men are entitled to the benefits, who 
have not complied with the conditions, of the Chrifiian covenant? If 
a man rejects the truths of the Gofpel, by refufing to believe the ac- 
count which our blefied Redeemer gave of himfelf, an account deli- 
vered in language fo plain as fearcely to admit of mifconception, is 
a Chriftian minifter warranted in affirming that he will receive the 
promifed advantages of the divine fcheme of redemption? and he 
mutt receive them if he be not blamable. On the other hand, what 
idéas would be entertained of the jujlice of God, if it were admitted, 
that he prefcribed certain conditions of falvation, and yet fuffered 
any of his creatures to labour under the envinetble misfortune of being 
utterly unable to comply with them? This doctrine is full of danger: 
admit the validity of the plea here urged for the difbelief of the Uni- 
tarians in the divinity of Chrift, and it will be very eafy to urge the 
fame excufe for every {pecies of infidelity. We earneftly recommend 
to this intelligent preacher to reconfider the whole matter of this note, 
which is open to many objections, Indeed it appears to us, that the 
tendency of his. reafoning is to imprefs men with the convi@ion, 
that however they may be in error, however contrary their conduc 
may’ be to the precept and doétrine of the Gofpel, fill, if they 
think themfelves inthe right, they are fo, or at leatt that the efle@ will 
be the fame as if they were fo. This may be liberal, but ftrely itis 
not Chriflian. Equally mifchievous does it feew to us “to af- 
firm that a man may perifh for embracing the truth, and be faved by 
continuingin error.” ‘To put poflible cafes of this kind, even if we 
were warranted in putting them, which we contend we are not, can 
anfwer no one good purpofe, but may do much harm. 

- The Sermon, however, contains much excellent matter, and 
many judicious reflections, on jmportant fubjects. It is dedicated 
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to the Bifhop of Chefter, at whofe defire it was publithed ; but it is 
proper to obferve, that the paflages which we have noticed or al- 
Juded to as objectionable are not inthe body of the Sermon, but in 
~ the notes, 


{ 


A Sermon, preached at Durham, July 17th, 1806, at the Vifitation of 

the Honourable and Right Reverend Father in God, Shute, Lord 
Bifhop of Durham. By ‘[ibe Reverend] Henry Phillpotts, M. A., 
Rector of Siainton-le-Street, &c,. and one of his Lordthip’s domeftic 
Chaplains, 4to. Pp. 22. Rivingtons, London; Hanwell and 
Parker, Oxford ; and Deighton, Cambridge. 1807. 


THE object of this Sermon is to prevent, or to remove, thofe 


falfe impreflions which -a mifconception, mifapplication, ar perver- 


fion, of the text is but too well calculated to excite, The text is 
taken from Romans, ch. vii, v. 18—“ I know that in me, that ‘is, in 
my flefh, dwelleth no eood thing: for to will is prefent with, me ; 
but how to perform that which is good I find not.” From this text 
enthufiafis have been led to'deduce the erroneous and mifchievous 
conclufion, that man, being utterly incapable of any good or moral 
act, is not refponfible for the confequences of his own conduct. 
Thus good works, which the prefumption of the Roman Church 
had rendered all-fu¥icient, have been ft apped cf all merit, and not 
only the neceflity of them, but even the pofhbility of performing 
them, bas been denied. Such are the fanciful notions of many ‘of 
the Methoditts, the tendeticy of which to produce, to encourage, 


_ and to jufiify, the moft immoral and licentious fictions we have often 


deplored. Mr, Pliilpott places not only their dreadful effects, but 
their blafphemous nature, ina juft and firiking point of view; and, 


-by clear and forcible reafoning, refcues the much-abufed text from 


the milinterpretations of ignorance and fanaticim. From thefe no- 
tiens have arilen the monfirous doctrine of unqualified, uncondi- 
tional, election and reprobation. 

‘* Should they require further arguments,” fays this able divine, 
“to expote the pretentions of a doétrine, which is refuted by the con- 
fiitution of our nature and the concurrent teltimony of every cir- 
‘cumfiance of our condition, let them read its anfwer in its effets, 
and then fay whether fuch can be the dictates of the God of peace 


and mercy. It is one of its avowed confequences, that our eternal 


doom will be awarded on no principle, but arbitrary election. But 
to what more profligate conclufion can «he moft abandoned infidel 
urga his unhallowed enquiries? If God will not ‘ judge the world 
in righteoufnels, rendering to every man according to his works ;’ if 
an everlafling and irrefpective- fentence has indeed been appointed 
for us, the pénalties of which no laborious efforts of our own can 
mitigate, and its moft exalted bleflings no wickednefs of man can 
forfeit; * let useat and drink ;’ let us crowd into our little fpan of 
lite all the ~enjoyments of which fenfe is capable; away with the 
pangs of remorfe, and the joys of confcious virtue: virtue is in- 
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deed anempty name, man cannot attain unto it, and all his devout 


afpirations after it are prefumptuous and vain. What mufit be the 
effe& of fuch a perfuafion on a frail and finful creature, with all 
dread of future punifliment removed, and every impetuous defire 


craving. for its object? More deftitute than the atheift, be has not 
even the fenfe of moral fitnefs to check him in the wildeft career of 
licentioufnefs, 

‘* But there remains a fcene yet more horrible. Of all the forms 
in which human wretchednefs can be prefented to our minds, the 
moft awful is the ftate of that poor being, who believes bimfelf cut 
off by the eternal decreesof God from all hope in the mercy of a 
Redeemer. In every other diftrefs the profpeé of relief, however dif- 
tant, is ftill’certain ; nor can the malice of his oppreffor or the per- 
fecutions of fortune fhut out the fufferer from a view of that laft re- 
treat, ‘ where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and the weary be at 
reft.’ But to the wretch who can look forwards to the clofe of his 
miferies upon earth only as the beginning /of endléfs torment beyond 
the grave, to him in vain does natura! reafon proclaim the goodnefs 
of his Creator; in vain does the Gofpel fpeak the words of peace 
and: comfort, ‘ come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy-, 
laden, and I will give you reft :’—he liftens only to the voice of the 
betrayer, who bids him ‘ curfe God and die,’” 

Having thus deprecated the fatal confequence of thefe Calviniftic 
tenets, the pious preacher concludes a difcourfe, which, in point of 
ftyle and matter, may be clatied among the beft in our labguage, with 
the following appropriate fupplication : 

‘© May God of his infinite mercy give us grace to hold faft the 
fure word of falvation! May he both * keep his fervants from pre- 
fumptuous fins, left they get the dominion ever us,’ and_finally in- 
fpire us with that‘ hope which maketh not athamed ; becaufe the 
love of God is thed abroad in our hearts by the Holy.Ghott, which is 
given unto us!” 

To this we devoutly fay—AmeEw, 


Trikemeron Sacrum; or an abridged Preparation for receiving the 
Lord’s Supper ; with Forms of Service, and Rules of Abjiinence, to 
commence on Friday Noon, in the preceding Week. 12mo. Pp. 46. 
Hazard and Binus, Bath; and Rivingtons, Lendon. 

THE author deplores, and, alas! there is but too much eafon 
to deplore, the alarming negle&t which prevails, among Chriltians, 
to receive the blefied facrament of the Lord’s fupper; and he con- 
Ceives it to be, in fome meafure, imputable to the bulk of the prefent 
books of preparation, We cannot agree with him in this opinion, but 
ftill we approve of every attempt to comprefs fuch inftruétion into a 
{maller compals ; as we wifh to fee every allurement poflible thrown 
out to draw tlre inattentive and the negligen t to the dilcharge of their 
duty. The author recommends a return to the practice of the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, who, he fays, before they received the facrament, 
fafted from the Friday to the Sunday. 
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“ It is recommended to the perfon who propofes receiving the fa- 
crament to ‘begin his abftinence on the Friday at twelve o ‘clock, or at 
fartheft at three o’clock. The quantity of food neceflary for fultain- 
ing the body muft be difcretionary, as circumftances refpecting 
health and ftrength of conftitution fthall dire& 3 with this obferva- 
tion, that fifth, which in its utmoft latitude is the permitted article 
among Snead Catholics, affords, where it abounds, the moft nu- 
tritious as well as luxurious food. ‘This abftinence thould have re- 
ference to what we drink, as well as to what we eat: all ftrong liquors 
are to be carefully avoided, and it might be well to abflain from the 
ufe of butter with our morning or evening tea.” 

This laft diftinction is furely moft trifling and frivolous; but we 
have quoted the paflage merely to remark on the grofs abfurdity of 
the Romanifis, who, on their days of abfinence, will. devour as much 
turbot and lobfter fauce as their ftomachs will contain, and wahh it 
down with plenty of good wine! 

Our author’s notion of rendering the aét of receiving the facrament 
compulfory by a penal ftatute is one from which the mind revolts. 
Can he fuppofe, too, that the Chriftian who will not be induced to 
receive it by the hope of falvation, which without it he cannot rea- 
fonably entertain, will be led to take it by the dread of a pecuniary 
fine? The fuppofition would be ridiculous, Of all things, the per- 
formance of this facred duty fhould not be enforced by Auman laws. 
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Remarks on the Injuftice and Impolicy of our late Attack upon Den- | 


mark, §8vo. Pp. 70. Matthews and Leigh. 1807. 


WE are too well aware of the benefits refulting from a free prefs to 
_ with to have any thackles whatever impofed on it, unlefs fuch as are 
neceflary forthe prefervation of good government, and forthe happinefs 
und well beiug of fociety. We cannot, however, but remark, that our 
enemies have a wonderful advantage over us; for, putting the free- 
dom of the prefs out of the queftion, there never is found in a 
Frenchman the fmaillefi inclination to plead the caufe of another 
country againft his own. The amor-patria@ fuperfedes, with them, 
every other confideration, on fuch occafions ; and though perhaps 
the juftice of their condu@t may not be very eafily defended, there is 
that in it which extorts the approbation of the heart, in fpite of the 
head. In England, unfortunately, the cafe is very different ; patriotifm 
is too frequently fubdued by party {pirit, and men feem to take de- 
light in reprefenting their native country as odious and contemptible. 
The writer of thefe Remarks is not afhamed to ftand forward the ad- 
yocate of Denmark again{t Great Britain. Let it not be fuppofed, 
that if our government had really been guilty of an a¢t of injuttice, 
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we fhould be fo unjuft ourfelves as to cenfure any man for condemn- 
ing it. But when a man prefumes to exprefsa difbelief of the poli- 
tive declarations of his own Sovereign, and an implicit belief of the 
affertions of his enemies, we muft confider him as a fit obje@ of pub- 
lic execration—Hic niger eft, hunc tu, Runare, caveto. 

As to the abftra@ principles, culled from Grofius, Pufiendorf, 
Montefquieu, and Paley, we have nothing to obje& to them, but the 
partiality with which the extracts have been made ; for if this ad- 
mirer of the ancient law of nations had taken the trouble to confult 
Vattel, one of the moft approved writers on the fubje@, whom, for 
obvious reafons, he does not chufe to quote, he would have found a 
paffage completely applicable to our conduct to Denmark, and fully 
juftifying it. His favourite author, Paley, in a paffage quoted by 
himfelf, mentions precaution and defence, an injury perpetrated, at- 
tempted, or feared, among the objects of a juf war. Now, any 
man of plain fenfe applying this maxim to the attack on Zealand, 
and the feizure of the Danifh fleet, influenced by the motives pru- 
claimed in his Majefty’s declaration, would naturally infer that no- 
thing more was neceflary to juflify them. In the deciearation his 
Majefty fays, he “* had received the mofi potitive information of 
the determination of the prefent ruler of France to occupy with a 
military force the territory of Holfiein, for the purpofe of excluding 
Great Britain from all her accuftomed channels of communication 
with the Continent; of inducing or compelling the court of Den- , 
mark to clofe the paflage of the Sound againft the Britith commerce ~ 
and navigation, and of availing himfelf of the aid of the Danith 
marine for the invafion of Great Britain and Ireland.” - Now, if this 
were not an injury feared, and jujily feared ; if the attempt to pre- 
vent its effects, as far as we could, were not a meafure of precaution 
and defence, we really know not the meaning of the terms. But un- 
able to get rid of this obvious inference, he has recourfe to the moft 
paltry artifices, the moft pitiful fubterfuges, and the moft miferable 
fophifiry. In the firft place, as the eafieft mode of overcoming the 
difficulty, he dijbelieves the whole declaration, and calls for docu- 
ments and proofs!!! He then has the effrontery to affert, that the 
declaration is confined to the feizure of Holjlein ; and does not admit 
that that would lead the Danes to fhut the Sound againf us, or to 
co-operate with the French by fea. But it is perfedtly clear that the 
information on which his Majefty acted fatisfied the government that 
fuch were the objeéts which Buonaparte was determined to accomplih, 
and indeed he muft be wilfully blind, or moft grofsiy ignorant, who 
can fuppefe fora moment that the ufurper would be fatisfied with 
lefs. 

Mr. Cobbett is abufed moft unjuftly for defending the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and for exprefling ‘* his hope, that this is only the begin- 
ning of a new and more vigoreus fyflem of warfare.” In this ‘=. 
fence, and in this hope, we are perfuaded, every good fubject and 
every lover of his country will heartily concur with Mr. Cobbett. It 
is falfe to affert, that Mr. Cobbett’s arguments on the fubject are 
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founded on the principle ‘ that power conftitutes right.” No; they 
are founded on a principle recognized by the beft writers on the law 
of nations; upon a principle indeed of felf- -prefervation. It is too 
much indeed to fee a writer, who is by no means deftitute of fenfe 
and ability (theagh he has woefully mifemployed and mifapplied 
both on the prefenut oceation), gravely contending for the neceflity of 
a moti rigid ebfervance of the laws of nations on our part, while 
thefe laws have been not only openly violated in a thoufand in- 
fiances, but their authority publicly difclaimed, by our enemy. In 
fhort, the tame quiefeent conduct which he recommends is precifely 
that cenduét.to which the nations ef the Continent are indebted for 
their fubjugation and ruin. It is however perfe@ly contiftent for an 
admirer of the /ate adminiftration to recommend the very conduct 
which they purfued, and which in a thort time would have reduced 
this country to a level with the German empire. 

The author declaims much about the mealculable injury which we 
fhail fuftain by the feizure of the Danith fleet; but it feems, in his 
efiimation, not only incalculable, but ine xprefible, for he does not 
condefcend to expliin either the extent or the nature of the infury: 
On the authority ef a paper written by Flower, the Cambridge Ja- 
cobin, he afferts the King’s declaration to be fa//e.. With the fame 
contempt of decency and> of trath, he alfo afferts that ‘ Buona- 
parte has, in fpite of the afleverations of minitters, preferved a cer- 
tain degree of delicacy even in his moft unjufufiable proceedings. 
If we could fora moment examine his conduct towards moft of the 
powers on the Continent with am unprejudiced eye, we fhould dif- 
cover perhaps more inftances of forbearance than many perfons 
would willingly allow. We might perceive in his relations with other 
ftates many inftances in which “he has not fuffered the fuggeftions of 
intereft to carry him to the utmoft extent which his power would 
have enabled him to attain. If he had difregarded entirely the law 
of nations, what was to have prevented him long ago from difpof- 
fefling the King of Naples ; from adding Portugal ‘and even Spam to 
his dominions ?—Mieht not the Emperor of Aufiria have been 
prefied with ftill harder terms than he received? Could he not have 
deprived the King of Pruflia of the whole of his dominions?” This is 
an admirable apologift of the furbearing, merciful Napoleone Buo- 
naparté, the affaflin of Jatia, the poifoner of Acre, the butcher of 
Tanafco, the midnight murderer of the wood of Vincennes, the 
plunderer and the tyrant of the Continent! The grounds of the 
upology are rather curious : on ihe fame principle, if a thief breaks 
into my houfe in the night, and on/y plunders me of all my proper- 
ty, and on/y murders all my a leaving me unhurt, J have no 
right to complain, and he isto be praifed for his forbearance ; becaufe, 
forfooth, he has net carried his diabolical purpofes “* to the utmoft 
extent of his power.” And is the» Englifh language chofen for 
the conveyance of fuch fentiments! It is an Englihman that is not 
afhamed to promulgate them ! In order to jufufy Buonaparte’s fu- 
ture acts of outrage and violence (by anticipation) by our feizure of 
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the Danijh flect, he fays, “‘he will not now be prevented by a want 
of precedent, or deterred by the impotent bullyings of this country, 
from aiming at univerfal empire !” As if the author wifhed to recon- 
cile the people of this country to the iron yoke of the Corfican ufurp- 
er, he tells them, that the irruptions of Buonaparte into foreign 
countries have only been injurious to the governments of thofe coun- 
tries, and not to the nations themfelves, Nay, he w/fimuates, though 
he does not venture to affert, that the people have been benefited by 
the prefence of his deftru€tive hordes! . A more profligate falfehood, 
and one more mifchievous in its tendency, was never advanced by 
man. So far is this from being true, that ‘the people, the trade/men, 
the artifans, the peajantry, of every country overrun by the univer- 
fal plunderer, and his murderous banditti, have fuffered infinitely 
more than the governments themfelves. They have been univerfally 
fubjected to every fpecies of brutal violence and outrage ; their wives 
and daughters have been ravifhed, and in numerous inftances after- 
wards butchered, before their eyes; the produce of their thops and 
their fields have been feized by the foldiery; and, when they have 
been fuffered to efcape with their lives, which has rarely been the 
cafe, they have been left in a ftate of poverty and wretchednefs, 
which would have rendered death defirable. Has this writer never 
read the accounts of the horrors of this kind perpetrated by the 
French in Switzerland, in Italy, in Swabia, Franconia, and in other 
parts of Germany? If hehave not, he will do well to confult them 
before he takes up the pen again; and if he have, and has delibe- 
rately endeavoured to deceive the people of this country, he merits 
a much feverer chaftifement than any which the pen can inflict. Our 
limits forbid us to extend this article, or we could eafily point out 
numerous other moft objectionable paffages, and fome in which the 
author contradicts himfelf. Of fuch a writer De Foe would have 
faid—* Thou art not a true-born Englifhman, but a mongrel.” 


The Policy of the Blockading Syftem Refuted ; with Ohfervations on the 
Prefent Stage of the War! ma Letter to a Friend, 8vo. Pp. 58 
2s 6d, Wilfon. 1807. 


THIS is the wretched effufion of fome whining Yankee, written in 
a kind of mongrel Englifh, intelligible, for aught we know, on the 
banks of the Delaware, but fearcely fo on the banks of the Thames ! 
It is written in the fame fpirit as the fubject of the preceding article, 
but without the fame ability. In thort, it is equally deftitute of ar« 
gument and of fenfe, and is one of the moft contemptible productions 
that we have had the mortification to read for fome time. 


On the Maritime Rights of Great Britain. 8vo. Pp. 19. 6d. Budd, 
1807. 
THIS is a plain, intelligent, and impreffive, addrefs to the people, 
ona fubject of vital importance; on a fubjeét, on a right under 
NO CXIV. VOL. XXVIII, 
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ftanding of which, and a conduét founded on fueh underftanding, 
the profperity, welfare, and political independence of the country, 
moft efientially depend. The author calls upon the government to 
affert thefe rights manfully and vigoroufly, and upon the people to 
fupport them with firmnefs, decifion, and unanimity, in that affer- 
tion. Having taken a brief view of the injuries which Great Britain 
has fultained | by the treacherous conduét of neutral powers, and more 
efpecially by the fraudulent proceedings of America, he obferves in re« 
gard to the latter, “ It is remarkable that the country which treats 
Britain thus contumelioufly, is a country rapidly rifing in commercial 
opulence by carrying coffees and fugars from the colonies of our ene- 
my to Europe ; it isa country whofe principal frontier is nearly two 
thoufand miles of fea coatt ; whofe revenue is almoft wholly derived 
from cuftom-houfe duties on goods imported ; and whofe navy confifts 
of about a dozen frigates and a fcore or two of gun-boats. The levia- 


than of the ocean is conceived to be no lefs patient than powerful.” 


Indeed, her patience feems till lately greatly to have exceeded her 
power, and has looked more like the patience of the als, than the 
contempt of the lion. 

Speaking of the expedition to Copenhagen, this fenfible writer 
moft truly fays, ‘* The expedition is, indeed, above all praife, when 
confidered as an earneft of the fentiments of government refpecting 
our maritime rights, and juftifies the hope, that they will, in due 
. time, ftake the falvation of their country on the maintenance of a 
fyftem which recent events appear to have rendered indifpenfable. 
To fuch a fy ftem, whilft under difcuffion, ubjeétions will be urged in 
every poflible form. The prefs will groan with pamphlets to prove 
its impolicy* ; traders, fattening on neutralization, will declaim 
againft its injuftice ; the opinions of foreign civilians will be quoted 
as paramount law, which we muft not venture to difregard without 
fubjeting ourfelves to the ban of mankind. We fhall be told that 
Britain is fearcely equal to the prefent conflict ; that it is madnefs to 
provoke new foes; that America, once offended, will by non- 
importation a¢ts make bankrupts of our manufacturers, and by non- 
exportation acts fiarve our colonies; that we fhall be deprived of 
naval ftores; that peace will be placed at an immeafurable diftance ; 
that the war expences will be doubled ; and the prefent taxes ren- 
dered unproductive. To thefe, and fimilar arguments which will be 
addiefled to the vileft paffions of the human breatt, your avarice and 
your fears, be your plain anfwer this, That you have great national 
interefts to preferve, and are determined to hagard your exiftence 
rather than abandon them : the decifion once made, the head and 
heart will go together. 

No doubt fuch arguments as thefe wi ‘Il iffue forth from the triples 
headed Cerberus of faction ; but the plain good fenfe of the people 
of England will filence them with the decifive anfwer which this truly 
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* The appearance of the two pamphlets, noticed in the preceding 
articles, will fuffice to juitify this prediction.—Epiror. 
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patriotic writer, well knowing their fentiments and their difpofition, 
has here put into their mouths, He then proceeds to thew, that 
not only @very principle of honour, the love of independence, and a 
regard forthe welfare of the nation, fhould unite every heart and 
hand in refifling the unprincipled aggreflions of neutralized enemies, 
but that the immediate interefts of the commercial world require 
fuch refiftance. We fully agree with him that the United States of 
America ought not to be allowed to trade to our Eaft Indian colo- 
nies, while our own merchants are precluded from trading with them. 
In the event of a war with America, ‘* the whole of the “India trade 
would center in this country ; and, in various points of view, might 
be rendered more conducive than it now is, to the interefts of our 
fhip-owners, our merchants, and manufacturers; to the fupport of 
our naval power, and the prefervation of our empire in Afia; an 
empire, which, it is obfervable, is indebted to Marquis Wellefley’s 
vigorous adminiftration for the moft efficient means of providing re- 
fifiance to French aggreffion, more particularly for the acquifition of 
a valuable line of fea coaft that will open new channels of trade and 
new fources of maritime afcendency. May we profit by the wifdom 
of that illuftrious ftatefman, although on his return home he has not 
received thofe acclamations from your general voice which were due 
to the preferver of India.” We cordially join in the with that Mar- 
quis Wellefley may be placed in a fituation in which his wifdpm, his 
knowledge, and his talents, may liave full feope for difplay ; con- 
vinced as we are, that he is better calculated to cope with the Corfi- 
can ufurper than any other ftatefman now livingin Europe. We re- 
turn our hearty thanks to the author of this pamphlet, whofe patri- 
otic efforts merit the gratitude of his country. 


* On the Maritime Rights of Great Britain. Second Part. 8vo. Pp 


59. 2s. Budd. 1807. 


THIS treatife is more elaborate than the former, and the author 
adduces various documents and authorities from Puffendorf, and 
other writers on the laws of nations, in fupport of his argument. It 
ishighly worthy of attention, as eftablifhing, beyond almofi the poffi- 
bility of a cavil, the important rights for which hé contends, and 
not only the expediency and policy, but the abfolute neceflity of ex- 
ercifing them, to their fulleft extent. It is indeed high time to im- 
pofe a check on the avarice and impudence of American traders, 
which are moft fcandaloufly fanctioned by their government, with an 
atheift and a Frenchman (in heart and principle) at its head. 
sore 
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Charles et Charlotte; ou premiere Education de 'Enfance. Pp. 108. 
18mo, 2s. Relié, chez Buoofey. 1807. 
THE ftyle, fpirit, and manner of the French in the treatment of 
Dd2 
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their children are here faithfully pourtrayed in the converfation of a 
father and mother with their fon and daughter; the one fix anda 
half, the other four and a half years old. The exceffive tendernefe 
with which the French manage their children may not, perhaps, be im- 
properly blended with the rigour of the Englifh, and thus unite fua- 
vityand virtue. For this purpofe, or as an introduétion to French 
converfation, this little volume may be extremely proper and ufeful. 
It is, however, fhamefully printed. 


DP’ Tle des Enfans; Hiftoire Veritable. Par Madamede Genlis. Pp. 
100. 18mo, 2s. Reli¢, chez Boofey. 1807. 


A VERY pleafing hiftory of a Polifh noble, who, retired from the 
world, occupied himfelf in educating his children, and teaching 
them to cultivate a little ifland, which had- been covered with wood; 
this. the noble’s beneficence induced him to give to thé peafantry 
for fuel, to prevent them from fiarving during an intentely cold win- 
ter. The narrative is rather neat than elegant, but the moral is in 
general excellent, and the characters fimple and natural. The un- 
fortunate revolution of Poland in 1792 is made the caufe of this 
happy family’s difperfion, after the brothers and fifters had all been 
married. Their knowledge, however, of almott all the arts are al- 


ledged as fufficient to prevent them trom experiencing the pangs of 


indigence; as their virtues are from thofe of remorfe. The ftory is 
faid to be founded in faét, and it abounds in de icriptions of the ruf- 
tic Polifh manners, or rather cuftoms, which render it a curious and 
entertaining volume for thofe who have made a iitle progrefs in reads 


ing French. 


The Juvenile Preceptor ; or a Courfe of Rudimental Learning, contain- 
ing a Spelling and Pronouncing Ditti rs ; arranged in Four Parts, 
according tu the Number of Syllables. I8mo, Pp. 333. 4s bound. 
Nicholfon, Ludlow; Symonds, London. 1807., 


THE — of this Di@tionary gives the following account of 
itin his preface. ‘* Inthe following fpelling and pronouncing dic- 
tionary no attempt is made to new-model the Englith alphabet, or to 
reform the orthography of the language. The aim of the compiler 
has been to employ the coimmon alphabet, foas to reprefent the pre- 
fent prevailing ftate of Englith pronunciation, as practifed by the 
difcriminating, learned, and polite*, by means the cleareft and leatt 
complex, In attempting this, he has avoided nice unfettled diflinc- 
tions, which could only tend to confufe or perplex thofe who have 
not paid atiention to the modulations of found, or to the principles 
of pronunciation, accent, emphafis, and inflexion of voice. In 
forming this dictionary, the compiler has had recourfe to the lateft 





* We do not admit the polite world to be any authorities for a cor- 
rect or claflical pronunciation. 
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and beft authorities; particularly to the ditionaries of Walker, 
Salmon, Perry, Fulton, and Knight. He has unhefitatingly adopt- 
ed the pronunciation in which thefe authors all agree ; in other cafes 
he has decided from the majority ; and in fome inftances he has given 
two different pronunciations.” 

From this account, thofe who like fuch works may form fome idea 
of the value of this. For our part, we have ever confidered pro- 
nouncing dictionaries as the moft ufelefs of all publications, and as 
much better calculated to puzzle and confound the fcholar, than to 
aflift him in acquiring a knowledge of the language. In order to 
render themfelves intelligible, thefe compilers are obliged to give ar- 
bitrary founds to letters and fyllables ; for inftance, bin is the expla- 
natory pronunciation of bine; buta boy need not furely puzzle him- 
felf with learning the diftin@tion between i fhert and i long, in order 
to know the proper pronunciation of bine, or the difference between 
bine and bin, the diftinétion between which words is fufficiently 
marked by the termination. In the name of common fenfe, what 
diftin@ founds have two confonants without a vowel in the Englith 
language, as, v/, 61? Yet thefe are continually ufed to facilitate 
the knowledge of the pronunciation of o/, ble; ex. gr. “ evilnefs— 
€-vl-nés’ se warrantable—wor’-ant-a-bl.” Again, howis the fcholar’s 
tafk facilitated by being told to pronounce “* what” as “ hw6t?” or 
“ excifion—ék-sizh-tin ?” or ‘ produce—pro-dus?” In our opinion 
fuch fummary rules of pronunciation, if rules they may be called, 
will only tend to puzzle him; or if his acutenefs fhould furmount 
the apparent difficulty, they will, not unfrequently, teach him an 
incorrect and faulty pronunciation. 


The Student’s Companion ; or a Summary of General Knowledge: com= 
prehending Geography, Natural Hiftory, Aftronomy, Chronology, 
Hijiory, Biography, Commerce, Belles Lettres, Hiftory of Litera- 
ture, Theology, and Politics. Illuftrated by Engravings. By John 
Sabine. 12mo. Pp.382. Egerton. 1807. 

MULTUM in parvo would have been an appropriate motto for this 
Summary, which certainly contains a great deal of ufeful knowledge 
comprefied into a very fmall compals. The information given on the 
various topics which it embraces is conveyed in an eafy, perfpicuous, 
correct, and claflical fiyle; and the principles and fentiments ne- 
ceffarily interlperfed throughout the work are unobjectionable, In 
a word, it is as valuable a compendium as we'have feen. The plates 


Achiefly maps) are neatly executed, and the whole performance re- 


fle&ts credit on the author. 


Lhe Firft Elements of the French Language, adapted to the Ufe of Be- 
giners, as an Eafy Introduétion to the more extenfive Grammars. 
By C. F. U. B*.—N**L.  8vo. Pp. 122. 4s. Fletcher, Chef- 
ter, 1807. 


THE author very modeftly obferves in his preface to thefe Ele- 
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ments, ‘if any mafters do- me the henour to adopt this book, I 
fhall feel much gratified ; if they give me the title of an ufeful com- 
piler, I thall etteem myfelf moft fortunate; but if, on account of 
fome happy arrangements which I may have introduced for the bet- 
ter underftanding the principles of our language, they honour me 
with the title of author, I honeftiy confefs that my vanity will be 
highly flattered.” Affuredly it is an honour to which this very intel- 
ligent author may reafonably afpire. He has certainly elucidated 
the principles of the French language, and confequently facilitated 
the acquifition of an accurate knowledge of it, much more fully and 
perfpicuoufly than many of the profefied grammarians ; thouzh few 
nations can boaft fo many excellent treatifes on grammar and lan- 
guage as France. We truft, therefore, that he will be ‘* encouraged 
to undertake fomething more confiderable on a future day, as a fup- 
plement to this work.” Sure we.are, that this will be found a moft 
ufeful introdu@tion to the knowledge of the French language by all 
{chools. 


The Fifth of November; a Drama, in Three A&s: written for the 


Use of Schools. By Edmund Philip Bridel, LL. D., Author of 


** An Introduction to Englijh Grammar,” Sc &¢. and Majier of the 
Academy, Bird’s- Buildings, Ifington, Middlefex. 12mo. Pp. 40. 
Richardfon. ©1807. 

DR. Bridel is of opinion that the plays generally reprefented by 
fchool boys are far above their capacity; and hence he was induced 
to compoile this little drama, which is certainly not liable to the fame 
objection. His intention was to thew “the poffibility of inttru@ing them 
to fpeak in public, and a@ in chara¢ters fuited to their conceptions, 
exciting at the fame time a degree of emulation for the virtues at- 
tainable at their age.” The intention is good, and the plan which he 
has adopted is very well calculated for carrying it into effect. The 
plot has nothing in it objectionable on the fcore of-intricacy ; the 
incidents are perfectly natural ; and the dialogue is above neither the 
capacity nor the fituation of the dramatis perfone. As to the moral, 
itis wholly unexceptionable. 


The Twin Sifters, or the Advantages of Religion. By the Author of 


“'Frifles, or Friendly Mites,” &c. &c. Second Edition, 12mo 
Pp. 208. Harris. 1807. 


IT is an object of the firft importance to focicty to exercife the 
preateft vigilance over that clals of publications which are injended 
for the inftru@ion of the rifing generation. So long as Mrs, Trim- 
mer’s excellent work ‘* The Guardian of Education” appeared regue 
Jirly, we felt perfec ctly eafy on this head, being fully convinced that 
there was no critic better qualified for the examination of fuch works, 
and more zealous to exert thofe faculties with which Heaven has 
bieffed her for the good of mankind, in guarding infancy and 
youth from the poifon which is occafionaiy infulled into books pre 
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Sefedly calculated for the purpofe of fupplying antidotes againft the 
temptations and feductions of the world. But fince we have under- 
ftood that Mrs. Trimmer has, for want of fufficient encouragement 
(to the flame of the prefent age be it fpoken, and more particularly 
to thofe who encourage and patronize the Anti-chriftian endeavours 
of a Lancafter), been obliged to difcontinue that moft ufeful publica- 
tion, we have felt it our duty to pay to books of education as much ate 
tention as is compatible with the plan of a work, which, of neceflity, 
embraces fo many other objects. In our difcharge of this duty, we 
have experienced very great fatisfaction at finding fo many excellent 
books publithed by the fame individual, All which we have hitherto 
read from the prefs of Mr. Harris have commanded our unqualified 
approbation; and ‘‘ The Twin Sifters” are entitled to as great a por- 
tion of itas any of their predeceflurs, ‘* The following work,” fays 
the author, ‘is intended to difplay the benefits of devotion, which 
are illuftrated in the lives of two very young perfons, whofe purfuits 
were, not the vanities of the world, but the true and lafting pleafures 
of religion, and time well fpent.” 

‘Thefe young ladies are placed in fituations in which any young 
ladies may be placed: they meet with croffes, difafters, and cala- 
mities, to which all are expofed in their paflage through life to eter- 
nity; and, under various circumftances, fome of a profperous, 
fome of an adverfe nature, they feel and acknowledge the ineftimable 
advantages of a religious education. To familiarise themfelves with 
fuch fcenes, to imbibe fuch fentiments as thefe pages difclofe and 
enforce, cannot but tend to improve the minds and to meliorate the 
hearts of the rifing generation. For this reafon we fhali be glad to 
fee them introduced into every family. 


Objervations on the excefive Indulgence of Children ; particularly in- 
tended to shew its injurious Effects en their Health, and the Diffi- 
culties it occafions by their Treatment during Sickne/s. By James 
Parkinfon, Hoxton. Svo, Pp. 37. 1s. Symonds, 1807. 


‘“*TRAIN up a child in the way he fhould go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,” was the faying of the wifeft of human 
beings fome thoufand years ago. It is a fentence which {peaks more 
than a whole volume. But as there are people fo perverfe as to ree 
ject wifdom conveyed in fo fummary a form, the public are indebted 
to thofe writers who adopt a more circuitous means for the convey= 
ance of the fame precept, Of all domettic curles, next to that of a 
termagant wife, a {poiled child is the worft ; and, neverthelefs, itis a 
curfe fo frequently experienced, that a man cannot render a greater 
fervice to fociety than by pointing out the beft method of averting it. 
Mr. Parkinfon, who is a profeffional man, here depicts, in ftrong but 
true colours, fome of the dreadful evils which refult from exceflive 
indulgence to children, both to their health and to their morals ; and 
thinking that no parent, after being convinced of the fatal tendency 
ef fuch conduct, can facrifice the welfare of their offspring to jelfs 
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gratification (for to that fource alone is all fuch indulgence to be 
traced), we heartily hope that this tract will find a place in every 
nurfery. 
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The Conftable’s Affifiant; being a Compendium of the Duties and Powers 
of Conftables, and other Peace Officers, chiefly as they relate to the 
apprehending .of Offenders, and bringing Informations before Ma- 
gifirates. By the Society for the Suppteflion of Vice. 8vo. Pp. 
48, 1s, Rivingtons, 1807. 


THERE are few perfons who are fo ignorant of their duty as 
thofe who fili the office of confiable ; yet are there few offices a right 
underftanding and a due exercife of the duties of which are fo effen- 
tial to the prefervation of public driéer, ‘The Society, therefore, 
have rendered a great fervice to the community by the publication 
of this valuable Compendium, which is a work of confiderable la- 
bour; as, in order to compofe it, it was neceflary to confult a great 
number of ftatutes. It was fubmitted to that able barrifter, Mr. 
Conft, whofe opinion of it is the belt critique which we can offer to 
our readers. 

** On my firft perufal of this Compendium, it occurred to me that 
the material part might be given in a fmaller compafs, and I flat- 
tered myfelf that I could fo comprefs. it; but failing in the attempt, 
I have again reftored it to its firft thape: for 1 found, that whatever 
I cut out made fome cther part defective, for want of the con- 
text. If, therefore; 1 have not improved, I fatisfy myfelf that I have 
not deteriorated it ; fince with few alterations, and thofe trifling 
ones, I return it with perfect approbation, for the purpofe for which 
it was prepared. It contains fufficient infiruction: for the peace of- 
ficer to act with advantage to the community, and with fafety to 
himfelf: his duty is firongly and clearly marked; and if he acts in 
conformity to the direétions herein contained, it, muft materially 
tend to the improvement of the morals, and confequently to the ul- 
timate comfort, of thofe who may be affected by the coercion it pro- 
motes. 

** Pump-court, Temple, “ Fr. Const. 

June 15, 1807.” 

More need not be faid to prove the fkill, judgment, and ability ex- 
ercifed in the compilation of this ufeful * Affittant,” whicb we firon gly 
recommend to every parifhin the kingdom, as a proper gilt to per- 
fons who are chofen to act as conftablies. 


The Modcrn Geographer ; bemg a gencral and complete Defcription of 
Europe, Afia, Ajrica, and America 5 1 with the Occans, Scas, and 
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Tflands, in every Part of the World. Including an Expofition of the 
Civil and Military Governments in the different Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Colonies ; Comparative Statements of the Revenues, 
Commerce, Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures; @ Digeh of the 
Laws by which each Country is governed, and a Copious Explanation 
of the Manners, Coflume, Amufements, and Religion of the re- 
Spettive Inhabitants. Prepared and digefed, upon a New Flan, 
Jrom the latefi and mojt accurate Authorities ; with Notes, Hifio- 
rical, Critical, and Explanatory. By Francis William Blagdon, 
Efg. Author of the Folio Hiftory of Ancient and Modern India, 
publithed under the Patronage of his Majefiy and the Court of 
Directors; of the Quarto Life of Lord Vifcount Nelfon, &c. &c. 
Vol. 1, containing the Geography of North and South America, 
Iiluftrated with Maps, Charts, and Engravings, Whellier. Pp, 
922. Bds. 13s. 


THE deficiency of moft of the geographical works which have 
been hitherto publithed is a fubject of univerfal complaint; and, 
from the nature of the fubject, it muft, for many yeais, continue to 
be fo. ‘* To afcertain,”’ as Mr. Blagdon obferves, in his Preface to 
the volume which is now before us, ‘* what extenfive difcoveries have 
been made in diftant regions, we need only refer to the important 
publications which have within thefe few years been diffeminated, 
A new light has been thrown on the eaftern countries, by tle embaf- 
fies to Tibet, Aya, and China, and none of the republithed fyfiems 
of geography contain any correct information relative to the Bir- 
man empire. The Afiatic Society have alfo greatly contributed to 
illuftrate the prefent condition of Hindottan ; while the African So- 
ciety, aided by the refearches of Metirs. Park, Barrow, Brown, 
and Golberry, have confiderably enlarged our previoufly imperfect 
knowledge of Africa; and the vati interior of northern America has 
been admirably difclofed by the moderii travels of Hearne and Mac- 
kenzie.” 

Availing himfelf of fume of the above-mentioned fources of in- 
formation, Mr. Pinkerton has done much towards the extenfion of 
general knowledge; yet he has left much undone, and, contidering 
the improved ftate of geographical fcience, much more, even in the 
new edition of his bulky work, than the public can eafily excufe. 
Quitting Mr. Pinkerton*, however, whofe promifes are certainly 
much beyond his performance, even on points where indufiry only 
was required, we muft proceed to notice the work of one, whole 
evotifm is confined within more decorous limits, 





* Mr. Pinkerton has recently publiihed a fecond edition ot his 
work, in which he has inferted as much new matteras to enlarge the 
whole one-third, ‘This new matter, however, being incorporated 
with the old, cannot be had feparate ; and thus the firft edition of the 
work, which colt Jour guineas, is rendered of little or no value. 
Such a practice, in refpect of works of this confequence and price, 
cannot be too firongly reprobated. 
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The volume before us, we find, is the firft of five; the fecond is te 
be ready by Chriftmas ; and the fucceeding ones, at intervals of four 
months. The firft volume is occupied by America ; the fecond is to 
be devoted to Afia; the third is to comprife Africa; and the fourth 
and fifth are to be referved for Europe. 

We fhall not find fault with Mr. Blagdon’s arrangement, as the 
double motive which he affigns for it is fufficiently fatistaétory, and 
muft be of material advantage to the work. He has commenced 
with America, which, from the unfettled flate of that quarter of the 
globe, and from the probability that Britain may before long be in- 
volved in a war with the United States, isan object of momentary 
and of momentous interefi; and he has left Europe for the clofe of 
his performance, in order that he may’ bring his ftatements relative 
to the numerous continental changes down to the lateft poffible pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Blagdon’s introdudory or hiftorical account of North Ame- 
rica is extremely well drawn up, and contains feveral authenticated 
ftatements, not to be found, we believe, in any other work of geo- 
graphy. Indeed, fpeaking of the volume as a whole, we can [ately 
affert, that upwards of a third of its contents confills of recent matter, 
fuch as we have never met with before, unlefs in detached modern 
travels, Several of his documents are dated as late as the yea: 1806, 
and, what indicates an extraordinary degree of indultry, fome of 
them even bear theimprefs of 1807. 

With refpect to the territories of the United States, it is proper to 
remark, that Mr. Blagdon, without deferting the path ef honourable 
Impartiality, writes with the genuine fp:rit of an Enghthman, who, 
convinced of the fuperiority of Britifh laws and Britith government, 
appears anxious to tear the veil of delufion trom the eyes of his fel- 
low countrymen, The dangers and difadvantages of emigration to 
the vaunted land of liberty and happinefs are placed in a proper 
point of view, and the writings of the beft informed men upon the 
fubject are treated with due confideration, 

The author “is right as to the capture of St. Lucia by the Eng- 
ih, at the commencement of the prefent contett; and it is not a 
little ftrange, that Mr. Pinkerton, in 1807, thould have mentioned 
that ifland as a French poffeffion. St. Lucia furrendered to a Britith 
force, under Sir Samuel Hood and Generai Grinfield, in the month 
of June, 1803, 

Much novel matter is introduced, relating to the Britifh Weft In- 
dies ; but we were nota little furprifed to find that the Bahamas 
are almoft entirely overlooked. We fhould hope that the author, 
jn one of his future volumes, will take an opportunity of fupplying 
this deficiency. 

South, America, fo late the fcene of our glory, but ftill more late. 
ly of our difgrace, is treated of at confiderable length, and the in- 
formation is mofily of a recent date. The account of the Spanifh 
government of the Caraccas, chicfly from Depons, is highly intereft~ 
ing and cusious, 
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We would willingly offer fome extraés from this volume, but by fo 
doing we fhould fwell the prefent article to an immoderate extent, 
without rendering proportionate juftice to the work, or adequate 
fatisfadtion to the reader, 

Mr. Blagdon appears to have paid great attention in defcribing 
the manners and cuftoms of the refpective countries which have 
pafied under lis notice, a circumftance which mutt ftrongly recom- 
mend his work to general readers. 

The maps a dtiluftrative plates belonging to ** The Modern Geo- 
grapher” are neatly executed; but we thould have been better 
pleafed had the former been given upon fuperior paper. 


Obfervations on the Means of providing Naval Timber, 8vo. Pp. 
44. 1s 6d. Longman and Co, 1807. 


THE anthor of this traét, who appears perfectly to underftand the 
fubject which he has undertaken to difculs, recommends the fale of 
the crown lands for the purpole of cu!tivation, and the eftablifhment 
of a fyttem for procuring a regular fupply of timber for the navy 
from foreign countries. He fupports his recommendation by very 
ftrong and appolite arguments, which are entitled to the beft atten- 
tion which the Admiralty and Navy Boards can give thei, The fub- 
ject is one of great importance, and cannot be too deeply invefti- 
gated, Ina note he fuggelts the propriety of letting a portion of all 
new-enclofed lands to labourers, as ove good means of effecting a 
gradual diminution of the poor rates. The other means which he 
fuggetts fur the accomplifhment of this deffrable purpofe—which if it 
be not (peedily accomplifhed will bring ruin on the country—are the 
inftitution of friendly focieties, on a better plan than thofe now in 
exiftence, and an improved fyftem of education, All thefe means are 
worthy of confiderations though, as to the firft and latt of them, a 
great deal may be faid both for and againttthem, The author, bow- 
ever, writes like a man of fenfe and reflection, who has the good of 
his country ferioufly at heart. 


The Cafe of Lieutenant Hooper, of his Majefty’s 73d Regiment ; con- 
taining a Copy of the whole Proceedings of the Court Martial by 
which he was tr ied, und a Narrative of Hardfbips and Indignities 
Subsequently inflicted on him; with Documents, Explanatory Notes, 
and Illuftrations of the Whole. Re/pectfully addreffed to the Officers 
of the Army, and to the Public, in Vindication of Lieutenant Hvoop- 
er’s Character, and to manifeft that the Offence alledged was merely 
private—the Profecution as foreign and unneceffary to “the Interetts of 
the Service, as the Motives and Conduc& of the Profecutor were 
felfith and dijhonourable ; and that erroneous Impreflions only could, 
in fuch a Cafe, have induced fo fevere a Sentence. 8vo. Pp. 68. 
2s Od. ‘Traice, 66, Charlotte-fireet, Portland-place. 1807. 
ON fuch a cafe as this we difcharge cur duty by announcing the 

publication of the proceedings reipecting it. When the honour of 
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two officers is fo deeply implicated, it is not for us to decide between 
them, particularly as the cafe does not feem to involve any queftions 
of great public intereft, excepting indeed fo far as the public are in- 
terefted in the prefervation of difcipline in the army, and in the im- 
partial adminiftration of juftice. We may, however, be allowed to 
obferve, that as far as we ean judge from this report of the proceed- 
ings, Lieutenant Hooper appears to have been very hardly ufed. 
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‘THE PICTONIAN PROSECUTION. 


IN confequence of the review of the Political Account of the 
land of Trinidad, which appeared in our numbers for September 
and Oétober laft, a feries of letters has been addreffed to the editor 
of this work in the Sunday Review, by a writer under the fignature of 
Decius. As,in the Political Account of Trinidad, the neceflity of 
eftablifhing Britith laws in that colony was ufed as a cover for un- 
founded calumnies againfi Colonel Picton; fo, in thefe letters, ftric- 
tures upon our criticifms are made the vehicle of abufe ftill more 
malignant. Had the outrageous effufions of this writer been confined 
to ourfelves alone, we fhould have pafled them over without notice, 
for we “ wage no war with Bedlam or the Mint;” but the motive 
by which we have been a¢tuated throughout the w hole of this con- 
troverfy, a fenfe of what is due to the caufe of truth and honour 
afperfed in the perfon of Colonel Picton, induces us to explain the 
motives and expofe the machinations of his enemies, 

Decius avows himfelf to be the friend of the author of the Politi- 
cal Account of Trinidad, and defcribes him (corre@ly, as we fhall 
hereafter thew) as refiding out of town. We give credit to his pro- 
feflions of friendfhip, and do not retort upon him the accufation 
which he moft falfely brings againft us, of being influenced by mer- 
cenary motives. No: fome more potent {pell; fome of thofe dead- 
ly and implacable paflions which are the offspring of perfonal indig- 
nity or difappointed ambition, muft have infligated the malignant 
and jefuitical Decius. For ourfelves we thank him; for, like the 
prophet who went out to curfe, but was confirained to blefs, he in 
voluntarily bears witnefs to our diligent application, our extenfive 
knowledge, our intimate acquaintance with the circumftances and 
chara@ers that were the objects of our difcuflion, our ingenuity, our 
fagacity, and, for which we thank him more than all, to the great 
fervice which we have rendered the caufe of Colonel Picton; for we 
fhall ever fee] both pride and pleafure in believing, that we may in 
any degree have contributed to fiem that.torrent of calumny, in- 
tereft, and intrigue, by which fo meritorious an officer had nearly 

been overwhelmed, 
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One weighty accufation brought againft us by Decius, is, that 
“ we have filled more than thirty pages of our review with uncom- 
mon long extracts from the Political Account of Trinidad, in order 
to prevent the fale of the publication, by giving the public fo much 
of it for nothing, as would fatisfy them of its contents without pur- 
chafingit.” A reference to our numbers for September and October 
laft will fully exculpate us on this point, by proving that, though our 
Critiques on that work occupied thirty-three pages, only twelve and 
a half of thofe pages are filled with extracts. 
We alfo plead not guilty to the charges of expecting, “‘ by prevent- 
ing its general circulation, to leave an impreflion on the public 
mind that the whole book was perfonal; and that it might be taken 
as wrongly perfonal, of having only quoted thofe paffages which we 
could diftort to our purpofe:” for none of the extracts in the fecond 
part of our review, excepting one of ten lines, contain any thing of 
a perfonal nature; but relate, as well as our obfervations upon them, 
to the prefent defottive fyftem of adminiftration of juftice in Trinidad, 
and the neceflity of giving a new conftitution to that hitherto neglea- 
ed colony. We have given the author due credit for the jultnefs 
of his remarks and the ability of his difcufious upon thefe topics ; 
while we have properly reprobated the virulent party fpirit, and acrie 
monious perfonalities, with which his work is difgraced. ‘That we 
have not fo done without good caufe has been proved by fubfequent 
events; for a copy of this book was lately purchafed by a gentle- 
man, for the purpofe of inftituting legal proceedings againft the 
printer and publither, for a libel on Mefirs.-Black and. Beggorat, 
judges and members of his Majefty’s Honourable Board of Council 
in Trinidad. On this intention being announced, unlefs the parties 
agorieved were enabled to purfue their remedy againft the author, 
Metirs. Cadell and Davies, who confidered themfelves as unhand- 
fomely treated, in being made the publifhers of a libel under the 
guife of a political treatife, gave up the name of Dr. Sanderfon of 
Hampfiead. This decl: ration was received with fome furprife ; as 
Dr. Sanderfon, a fhort time before, when taxed with being the au- 
thor of this work, by Captain Holmes, late fecretary to the Governor 
and Clerk of the Council in Trinidad, deciared, upon his honour, that 
he was not; and made a fimilar declaration alfo to John Nugent, 
Efq. of thatifland. We leave him to extricate his honour as well as 
he can from the dilemma in which it is involved, between his own 


‘declaration to thofe gentlemen, and that which his printers and pub- 


lithers have not only made, but have engaged to fubftantiate by their 
evidence in a court of juftice, and fhall proceed to relate fome anec- 
dotes of this Dr. Sanderfon, by way of explaining his conduct to- 
wards Colonel Pictén. 

In the office of the fecretary of ftate for the colonial department 
may be found the original letter, of which the following is a copy, 
dated May 10, 1800, “and addreffed to his Grace the Duke of Port- 
land, one of liis Majefty’s principal Secretaries of State; &c. &c. &c. 
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‘¢ My Lord, 

‘“‘TuHe Britith inhabitants of the ifland of Trinidad prefume te 
tranfmit to your Grace a duplicate of their petition oftthe 4th De- 
cember laf. 

“« The profpeét (though diftant) of peace which now prefents itfelf, 
and the probability, from the unparalleled fucceffes of his Majefty’s 
aris, that this ifland will continue under his dominion, induce the 
inhabitants to addrefs themfelves to your Grace. 

“ At the time of the capture by his Excellency Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, they, in common with the other iflands, experienced that 
revolutionary fpirit which had convulfed and brought them to the 
brink of ruin; and were only enjoying a treacherous calm, threaten 
ed every moment to be fuceeeded by the form of contending parties. 

“The commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Picton, appointed by the 
General to the government, by a firm and fteady condué& foon difli- 
pated the impending cloud, and eftablifhed arvequitable and regular 
fyftem, which afforded fatisfaction and protection to every one. Un- 
der his adminiftration, the inhabitants of every defcription have en- 
joyed tranquillity and fecurity; and, from confufion and anarchy, 
have found themfelves reftored to good order and government, and 
to know and to enjoy the advantage of fuch alterations. 

“« The rapid advances of the colony i in cultivation, the increafe of 
its trade, the immenfe importations from the mother country, the 
confequence of his uncealing care and attention, prove the merits of 
his adminiftration, and fay more than the moft elaborate eulogium. 

“The inhabitants, therefore, Sir, Britifh-born and foreigners, Leg 
leave, through your Grace, moft humbly to reprefent to his Majefty 
the high refpeét and efteem they have for their prefent governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Picton, and to pray that his Majefty would be 
gracioufly pleafed to continue him in the government of this ifland, 
as a matter that will moft effectually conduce to its welfare and tran- 
quillity, pledging themfelves, in addition to the falary granted by his 
Majefty, to make a provifion adequate to the dignity of the appoint- 
ment. We have the honour to be,’ &c. 


To this letter, exprefling the moft unqualified approbation of the 
condué& of Governor Picton, is annexed the fignature of almoft 
every inhabitant of the ifland of Trinidad; and, among others, that of 
this very identical Dr. Sanderfon, author of the Political Account of 
Trinidad, and friend of the author of the letters figned Decius. How- 
ever incredible this may appear, the fact is plain and incontroverti- 
ble; and we fhall endeavour to account for it, in order to firip off 
the fpecious garb of philanthropy in which this gentleman has dreff- 
ed himlfelf, and fhew him in his true character. Some time after 
this letter had been written, two negro children were apprehended as 
runaways, and fent to the gaol of Trinidad in a fhocking condition ; 
their flefh lacerated with the whip, and their neglected ‘wounds full 
of vermin. The tyrannical and cruel Governor Pidon ordered their 
mafter to be brought before him, who proved to be this very philan- 
thropic Dr. Sanderfon ; expoftulated with him on his inhumanity, 
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and threatened him with punithment if ever ke again maltreated his 
filaves in fo fhameful a manner. Hine ille lachryme ! Dr. Sander- 
fon immediately became the implacable enemy of the man, who had 
ftung his foul with juft reproaches. A fubfequent adventure befel 
this Dr. Sanderfon, which probably contributed to render his fitua- 
tion in Trinidad not altogether comfortable. At a public dinner 
given to the officers of all the regiments in the garrifon, he was turns 
ed out of the room by Colonel Powel of the 14th regiment; an affront 
which he rather chofe to put up with quietly than to refent. Whe- 
ther from this, or from whatever other caufe, we know not, but cer- 
tain it is, that he quitted Trinidad and returned to England, where we 
underftand he is now ftudying the law; and his zeal to diftinguith 
himfelf as a partizan of Colonel Fullarton, before he has made him- 
felf mafter of its principles, will probably foon bring him under the 
weight of its practical fentence. 

As, in our review of the Political Account of Trinidad, we doubted 
whether that work was written altogether without the privity and af- 
fiftance of Mr. Fullarton, fo do we doubt whether the letters of De- 
cius were written altogether without the privity and affiftance of Dr. 
Sanderfon. Thefe letters bear internal evidence, that fome of the 
materials of them, at leaft; were furnifhed by Mr. Fullarton, for none 
of his partizans could have been acquainted with the evidence given 
before the Privy Council; and we prefume their contents are intend- 
ed as the fulfilment of the prophecy in the Political Account of 
Trinidad, that * the firft commiflioner would boldly publifh the 
truths yet unknown.” The good underftanding and mutual co-operae 
tion that fubfilis between thefe gentlemen is very apparent, though we 
cannot afcertain the precife degree of merit in literary compofition 
to which each is entitled. 

To the garbled or pretended extracts from the evidence given be- 
fore the Privy Council, we have one fhort but conclufive anfwer, 
The Privy Council, after hearing all the charges againft Colonel Pic- 
ton, which were urged with every aggravation that craft or enmity 
could devife, after having examined all the witneffes brought forward 
by his accufer, and having fent a commiffioner to take examinations 
on the fpot where their teftimony was defective, acquitted him of the 
whole. Decius endeavours to torture the words in which Mr. Fawke 
ener, clerk of the council, communicated their decifion to Mr. Ful 
larton, into a different meaning; but what other conftruction can 
be put, even on the modified language in which this mortifying come 
munication was foftened down to the difappointed accufer, that “ the 
Lords of the Council have fubmitted to his Majefty their opinion, 
that it will not be advifable that any proceedings thould be inftituted 
againft Colonel Picton, under the ftatute of the 33d of Henry the 
Villth, chap. 28, with relation to any of the cafes of criminal charge 
which were referred to the committee, by his Majefty’s order in 
Council of the 3d of November, 1803 ?” Had any ground or pree 
tence for any fuch proceedings exifted, they would, doubtlefs, have 
been inftituted; and their not being inftituted, can only be aferibed 
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to the conviction which was imprefied on thé minds of the membere 
of the Privy Council, after the moft laborious and mature invettiga- 
tion, that none of the cafes of criminal charge againft Colonel Pic- 
ton had been proved. Immediately after this decifion he was ad- 
mitted into the prefence of his Sovereign, from which, till then, he 
had been excluded. This, too, is an irrefragable proof, that it was 
confidered as a full and complete juftification of his conduct. But, 
fays Decius, he has not been tried for crimes of which he ftill ftands 
charged. He has not been tried, becaufe no reafon appeared for 
fending him to take his trial; nor does he {till ftand charged with 
thofe crimes, becaufe his Majefty’s Moft Honourable Privy Council 
(the higheft court of judicature in thefe realms) have declared the 
charges to be unfounded. Colonel Picton was inditted before them 
of various offences, by Mr. Fullarton; they fat in the capacity of a 
grand jury, and, after full invefligation, threw out the bill. Again, 
fays Decius, ‘it was not the adminiftration that arrefted him, nor the 
prefent adminiftration that made that decilion.” Let this reviler know, 
that fummonfes were fent to all the members of the Privy Council, 
who had attended the former examinations, to attend: at the final 
decifion of this bufinefs ; and that it was by the joint fuffrages of the 
members of every adminiltration, that Colonel Picton was acquitted. 
The whole then refolves itfelf into this queftion: Are we to fuppofe, 
as Decius would infinuate, the Privy Council to be corrupt and per- 
jured; or fuch men as Mr, Fullarton and Dr. Sanderfon to be {till 
goaded by perfonal boliility and difappointed revenge ? 

Ambitious as we are of honours, we wilh not to be decked like the 
daw in the peacock’s feathers ; and therefore muft renounce the dig- 
nity with which we are fo kindly invefted by Decius; for though we 
are proud to acknowledge the valuable affiftance given us by ma- 
giftrates and gentlemen of the higheft refpeétability, yet, in good truth, 
the editor of this Review has no more title to the rank of Magif- 
trate, than Mr. Fullarton has to that of Colonel, or Mr. Sanderfon to 
the degree of Doctor. Our “ heart did not fmite us,’’ on hearing it 
faid from the bench, that the character of the Right Honourable 
John Sullivan was above reproach; for the facts we ftated of that 
gentleman, although they fiand upon the records of the Eaft India 
Company, or are drawn from his own admiflions, were not in evi- 
dence before the Court of King’s Bench ; and it is a maxim in law, 
that de non apparentibus, et non exiftentibus, eadem eft ratio. Decius 
charges us with having libelled Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Fullarton, 
This we deny. The number of criminal informations and aétions, 
with which thefe gentlemen have fwelled the proceedings of our 
courts of juftice, abundantly prove that, had this been the fact, no 
forbearance towards us would have been exercifed on their part ; 
but a criminal information (that defirable mode of proceeding for gen- 
tlemen who wifh rather to punifh their accufers than to juftify them- 
felves) cannot be obtained without an affidavit that the facts fiated 
are untrue, which we knew could not be made; and had an action 
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been brought, we fhould have had an opportunity of trying the caufe 
upon its merits, and have been entitled to the verdict of a jury by 
proving our juftification. 

Our late filence on the fubjeét of the Pictonian profecution, at 
which Decius affects both furprife and difappointment, has been 
owing to the termination of the conteft, and the triumph of Colonel 
Piéton over aJl his enemies, by the decifion of the Privy Council ; 
and it is not without reluctance that we now feel ourfelves com- 
pelled to take up the gauntlet thrown down to us by this fcurrilous 
antagonift, #vho afks, and certainly has a ftrong intereft in the quef- 
tion, ‘‘ why Colonel Pi@on has not profecuted the writers of thofe 
libels which have appeared againft him, but from a confcioufnefs of 
their truth?” Any perfon who has read thefe libels, particularly 
thofe in the quarto volume, addreffed to the members of the Privy 
Council by his accufer, and privately diftributed while the proceed- 
ings were pending, in order to bias the minds of his judges againtt 
him, may well afk this queftion. But we underfiand it was the ad- 
viceof his counfel to poftpone all profecutions againft his libellers, 
till he fhould be acquitted of the charges againtt himfelf. To this 
advice he fubmitted, applying to his own cafe thofe confolatory quef- 
tions to every honourable mind fabouring under unmerited obloquy, 


Mordeor opprobriis falfis, mutemque colores ? 
Falfus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 
Quem nifi mendofum et medicandum? 


But the day of retribution is now at hand; and the author of the 


letters figned Decius, unlefs the printers and publifhers of the Sun- 
day Review chufe to fcreen him at their own expenfe, as well as Mr. 
Fullarton and his friend Dr. Sanderfon, will fhortly be called to ac- 
count for their calumnies. 

On tracing thefe libels to their fource, the authors of them rank 
thus: Firtt, Mr. Fullarton, who confidered his appointment as Firft 
Commiffioner of Trinidad a virtual fuperceflion of Colonel Picton ; 
and who, finding the Governor's regard to his Majefty’s fervice, and 
the w elfare of the colony under his command, paramount to his own 
perfonal feelings, ufed every artifice to provoke him into a refigna- 
tion of his fhare of that authority, to the whole of which he himfelf 
afpired; in which he fucceeded, but was dragged down by his anta-" 
gonift in his fall, being recalled in confequence of the joint reprefenta- 
tions of Colonel Picton and Sir Samuel Hood to his Majefty’s m:- 
nifters, and all his flattering profpeéts thus for ever blafied. Next, 
Dr. Sanderfon, who, from being the panegyrift of Governor Picton, 


became his perfecutor, in confequence of being feverely rebuked by 


him for cruelty to his flaves ; and being told, when he talked of his 


philanthropy, that it was of that fort which dwelt upon the tongue, 
but never touched the heart. Laftly, Mr. P. F. M’Callum, ci- 
devant Secretary to the Black General at St. Domingo, and author of 
Travels in Trinidad. The hiftory and adventures of this gentleman 
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are recorded in the appendix to our twenty-third volume: he was 
banifhed from ‘Trinidad by Governor Picton for feditious practices ; 
and it appears by a late trial, that he had the honour, during a re- 
cent confinement in the King’s Bench, of being diftinguifhed by the 
friendthip and patronage of Richard Andrews, of fwindling no- 
toriety. Whether the editors of the Sunday Review will name Mr. 
Fullarton, or Dr, Sanderfon, as the author of the letters figned De- 
cius; or whether Mr. M’Callum, to whom jail is familiar, will un- 
dertake for a valuable confideration to be made the f{cape-goat, is 
immaterial, and will fhortly be feen. We have fulfilled our pledge 
to the public; we have {tripped off the difguife under which this 
goodly triumvirate have covered their malicious defigns; we have 
expofed their chara&ters and motives ; and now leave them to that 
puoithment which awaits them, and that contempt which is their juft 
portion. : 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


By the Rev. Wm. Hales, D.D., late Profeffor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerfity of Dublin, and Reétor of Killefandra, in Ireland. 
[Continued from page 222. 

LETTER TENTH AND LAST. 


“The Church, of Rome is only excluded from this pretended 
fociety (otf tolerating Chrifiians) becaufe fhe is, and ever will 
be, oppofed to religious indifference by her effential conftitutions ; 
in a word, ‘ becaufe,’ as M, Jurieu fays, ‘she is the moft intolerant 
of all Chriftian focieties.’ 

_ «+ —Thus we ciearly fee, that what renders this church fo odi- 
ous to Protefants, is principally, and more than all other tenets, 
her holy and inflexible incompatibility, if I may fo fpeak: It is 
becaufe fhe will ftand alone, becaufe fhe conceives herfelf to be 
the /poufe, a title that admits of no divifion; it is becaufe the 
cannot fuffer her doctrines to be queftioned, becaufe fhe con- 
fides in the promifes and perpetual affiftance of the Hory 
Guost: For in reality this it is that renders her fo fevere, fo 
unfociable, and confequently fo odious to all feéts feparated from 
her, which for the moft part defired nothing more at the be- 
ginning than to be tolerated by her, or not to be fulminated by 

“her anathemas. But her holy fecerity and the holy delicacy of 
her fentiments forbad fuch indulgence, or rather fuch weak- 
nefs ; and her infleribility, which renders her hated by fchi/m- 
atical fe&s, rendets her dear and venerable to the children of 
God.” —Boffuet, Avertifiment, Sc. p. 301. 


Rev. Sir, 
IN the two preceding Letters I endeavoured to vindicate at 
eonfiderable length, and I truft not unfuccefsfully, the fef act, for 
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requiring ‘‘ the oaths and declarations againft Peter’s primacy, and the 
uuguft facrament,” as taught by the Church of Rome, mich you and 
your advocate contumelioufly cenfure, as renegade,” or *‘ contrary to 
the faith delivered to the faints,” in order to juftifty your recufancy. ‘The 
teft act I there alfo thewed was judicioufly founded on and effential- 
ly connected with the artic/es of the Church of England, fo that the 
repeal of the former (which is the avowed object and undeviating 
aim of Papifts, Tinh rit and mock patriots,) would virtually in- 
volve the repeal of the latter alfo, and confequently fubvert the main 
bulwarks cf our ineftimable conftitution inschurch and Atate, and 
eventually bring back thefe moft highly favoured ifles to that wretched: 
and milerable fiate of religious and civil thraidom from which they 
were emancipated at the aufpicious eras of ror REFORMATION and 
THE Revovution, by the piety and wifdom of our anceftors. 

This concluding letter fhall be appropriated to the confideration of 
the infolerance and uncharitablene/s of your church, delineated in 
fuch ftriking colours by the mafierly hand of Boffuct, the celebrated 
Bithop of Meauz, one of the ableft, the inoft artful, and moft difin- 
genuous champions of the Church of Rome, and ia. in the fore- 
going motto, when preffed in controverfy by a powerful Proteftant 
antagonift, Juvieu, fairly fpoke out, and hardily avowed thefe ob- 
noxious tenets of his church, which he could no longer deny nor 
diflemble, when touched by Trutn’s Jthuriel tpear. 

If we compare his conceffion with your declaration, Sir, in your 
laft Pafioral Exhortation, we fhould be ‘led to conclude that you had 
never perufed the writings of that moft acute and ingenious advocate 
of Romith faith, and objector of Proteftant variations; the varia- 
tion indeed between you and him is immenfe: you tell us, that 
“ obedience to lawful fupertors, and charity towards ‘all mankind, even 
to your avowed enemies,- and the enemies of your faith, is the unz- 
Jorm doétrine of the Roman Catholic Church, taught in your cate- 
chin, and more fully explained in your books of religious inftruc- 
tion.” Unquettionably indeed the extracts you adduce from the Ge- 
neral Catechi/m breathe the mild and benevolent f{pirit of the Golpel 
of peace: this tribute-of applaufe is juitly due to you and the other 
titular metropolitans, for your pions entleavours, to revife and ime 
prove Dottor Butler’s Catechifm, (which is ftated to be the ground 
work of the General Catechifm) by expunging or omitting feveral ob- 
ectionable paflages, and foitening other: and; by a moft material 
improvement, fupplying that reference to Scripture authority, 
throughout, the want of which was the grand defideratum or defe& 
of Door Butler’s, Doétor ' Reily’s, and all the provincial cate- 
chifms I have feen. Intelligent Romanitts may now judge ot the ap- 
plication. But Bofuet’s unequivocal confeffion 1 fha!l now proceed 
to thew is fupported by the higheft and moft indifputable authoripies ; 
and firft, Sir, your citations are all founded on the Commandments of 
God ; and happy would it be for you and us if there were no others 
in force; but the General Catechi/fm prefcribes another fet of com- 
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mandments in addition thereto, not feldom at variance thérewith, 
I mean the commandments of the Church, teaching, in leffon xx, that 
“* the commandments or precepts of the Church are chiefly fix: 1, To 
hear mafs, &c. 2, To faft, &c. 3, To confefs fins; &c. 4, To re- 
ceive worthily the blefled eucharifi* at Eafter, &c. [N.B. the word 
in Italics, worthily, is an important addition to Dr. Butler’s and 
Dr. Reily’s Catechifms.] 5, To contribute to the fupport of our paf- 
tors. [Inftead of to pay tithes to, &c.] 6, Not to folemnize forbid- 
den or clandeftine marriages,” &c. And the catechumens further 
are taught, leffon xxi, “ that the precepts of the church oblige under 
pain of mortal fn.” And in leffon xii, that ‘ mortal fin brings ever- 
lafting death and damnation on the foul ;” whence it follows that the 
commandments of the church are equally binding with the command- 
ments of Gov, as being fanctioned by the fame awful penalty of 
damnation ; according to the more explicit ftatement of Door 
Reily’s Catechifm, Dublin, 1801, leffon x: 

Q. * Are we obliged to keep the commandments of the church? 

A. “ Yes, we are commanded, oi pain of damnation, to obey the 
church as our mother,” . 

N. B. This is one, among many inftances, in which by fubftituting 
“pain of mortal jin” for ‘“* pain of damnation,” the General Cate- 

~chifm has foftened the language of the Romith Church. 

The authority of the church is alfo equally enforced in the defini- 
tion of Romith charity, leffon x (which is much correéter than that 
furnifhed by Doétor Troy, from leffon xiv of the Generul Catechi/in). 

Q. “ What is that charity of which St. Paul fpeaks? (1 Cor. xiii, 
3. 
A ‘‘ That pure and fincere love of God which makes us to do his 


will in all things, and to be obedient to his church, ‘which he com- 


manded us to hear.’ ” Math. xviii, 17. Luke x, 16. 

And ‘* his church” is fiated to be the ** Roman,” exclulively, and 
the only infallible guide to Gon’s will, ‘in leflon xi. 

Q. ** Why do we call the church Roman ? 

A. “ Becaufe the vilible head of the church is Bifhop of Rome, 
(the Pope, Chrift’s Vicar on earth, and fupreme vifible head of the 
church), and becaufe St. Peter (the chief of the Apoitles) and his 
fucceffors fixed their fee in Rome. 

Q. “ Can the church err in what vt teaches ? 

A. * No, becaufe Chritt promifeth the paftors of his church, 
* Behold I am with you all days, even to the confummation of the world,” 
Matt. xxvili, 20. 

And in lefion xv, it feparates the chaff from the wheat, the undu- 
tiful children of the church from the dutiful : 

Q. ** Who dre they who do not believe what God [and the church] has 
taught ? 





7 ry 
“¢ * Receive you God about great Eatier day.”—Dr. Neily’s Cate- 
chifm, leffon x. 
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A. “ Heretics and infidels.” 

Here I have ventured to infert an emendation of the queftion, 
warranted by the context, and thall endeavour to fupply the canont- 
cal diftinétion between thefe obnoxious terms heretics and infidels, 
which is omitted in the catechifm, 

The firft canon under the chapter De Hereticis, in the Corpus Ju- 
ris Canonici, Decret. Lib. v, thus defines an infidel: Dubius in Fide, 
infidelis eft ; nec eis omnino credendum, ** Whofoever is doubtful in the 
faith is an infidel* ; nor are-they at all to be credited.” “ It is,” we 
are told, ‘‘ the general opinion of Roman Catholics, that every doubt 
in matters of faith is a deadly fin ; each hefitation muft be infiantly 
rejcCted; and if this doubt be manifefied cither by words or actions, 
_it is immediately confidered as an a& of here/y, for which in the tri- 
bunal of cpnfeffion a fpecial abfolution is required.” See Hawkins, 
Appeal, &c. p. 19, ‘The difference, then, between them feems to be, 
that ‘‘ infidels” are difguifed, but ‘* heretics’ avowed, unbelievers of 
the fundamental articles of Romith faith. 

Belide the fz commandments of the church fpecified in the General 
Catechifm, (as we have feen,) there are others in referve, lurking 
under the term “ chiefly :” intimating that the/e are fufficient for chil- 
dren and novices ; but that there are others in {tore for adepts or pro- 
ficients in Romith faith, taught elfewhere. 

And Pius IVth’s Profefion of Faith, fhews where they are to be 
found, in its laft article: 

‘* | likewife undoubtedly receive and profefs all other things deli- 
vered, defined, and declared by the facred canons and general councils, 
and particularly by the holy council of Zrent: and I condemn, ‘re- 


je&, and anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all Aerefes 


which the church has condemned, rejected, and anathematized,” 

The commentary thereon, at the conclulion of the Grounds of the 
Catholic Doétrine, is as follows : 

Q. “* Have you any thing more to add in confirmation of all thofe te- 
3 contamed in your profefjion of faith ? 

“ T fhall add no more than this: that having already proved (in 

a firt chapter) that the church in communion with Rome is the 
true and only church of Cari? ; and confequently her councils and 
pajftors the guides of divine appointment, which Chrift has eftablithed 
to be our conduétors in the way to a happy eternity ; it follows, that 
we thould without farther hefitati on believe and profels what this 
church and her paftors believe and profefs; and condemn, and re- 
ject, [and anathematize] what they condemn, and reject,” [and ana- 
thematize, or pronounce accurfed, by ecclefiaftical authority. ] 

Q. “Why do you in your profefion of faith make a declaration of 
receiving in particular the doctrine of the Council of Trent? 

‘A. Becaufe this was the laft general councilin oppolition to the 





** By the word infidels, not merely pagans are underttood, but 
atheifis, deifts, and fuch unbelievers as can-be faid to refuse to be- 
lieve in what is announced to them.”—Vindication, p. 68. 
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new doctrines of Luther and Calvin, and therefore we particularly 
declare an afient to the decrees of this council, as being levelled 
/againft thofe herefies which have been moft prevalent in thefe two laft 
ages. if: 

Hence we learn, 1, that the grand magazine of the referved come 
mandments of the church, not to be found in her catechifms and 
manuals of religious infiruction, confilts of the voluminous collection 
of the canons of ber Popes, and decrecs of her. general councils, 
efpecially of the Council of Trent, the prefent fiandard of Romith 
faith; and, 2, that the do@trines of Luther and Calein are exprefsly 
declared to be herefies* ; and, 3, confequently all their followers, of 
the refurmed religion, Churchmen and Diffenters, “ {rom the King on 
his throne, to the captive in the dungeon,” are ajide’s, by doubting 
or difbelieving s~—heretics, ** by diflennng from the doéirine of the 
Church of Rome in many fubfantial articles,” namely, ‘** Peter’s 
primacy,” * the auguft facrament,” (or adoration of the hoft) the in- 
vocation of faints, avd all the other fupernumerary articles of Pius 
IVth’s Profifiun of Faith ; and alfo sehifinatics, “ by feparating them- 
feives from her communion,” as both fuperftitious and i dolatrous, 
See the Roman Catholic reasons, &c. attached to the Grounds, § ii, 

» 105. 

Hence, alfo, we may learn how to eftimate the true weight of Doc- 
tor Troy's argument @ fortiori, for promoting the allegiance of the 
lower orders of his Nock, and for reprefling rebellion. 

*€ If Roman Catholics be commanded by Gop and their Church ta 

obey infidel |awful rulers, as they certainly are, they cannot poflibly 
excufe their rebellion to a Chrifiian prince,” &c. 

This argument, indeed, is plaufible, and | myfelf inconfiderately 
commended it in my firft letter; but if the foregoing remarks be 
well founded, ag they certainly are, the term Chrijlian is improperly 

applied to King George III, in the fenfe of the Romifl) Church, who 
is tirictly a canonical ** infidel,” and an excommunicated ‘* Acretic :” 
‘the term dfidel, moreover, is contrafied with “ the faithful,” which 
is made the characteriftic, ufually, of members of the Church of 
Rome, in her paftoral addreffes, catechifins, &c. ; confequently, the 
argument @ fortiori falls to the ground; it is merely a petctio princi- 
pit, or “ begging the queftion ;” the term ‘‘ Chrifiian,” in the confe- 
quent, being a catachrefis, or “ abufe of the word,” and really to be 
underitood in the fenfe of “ infidel” in the antecedent. This argu- 
ment, therefore, may be clafied among the many inconfifiencies of 
Doctor Troy ; thus contradi¢ting the doétrine of the General Cate- 
chifm, ** reviled, enlarged, approved, and recommended, by all the 
titular meiropolitans of lieland,” including bimfelf: and the yeoman’s 
acute objection (till remains in force, that ** Doctor Troy —feeminglu 


-_-- —— 








** According to the way which they call here/y, fo ferve we the 
God of ur fathers.” Altet. 24, 14. See the charge of herefy ably 
ret) rted on the Church of Rome, by a Profefant, in an addrefs to 
the Roman Catholic nobility and geatru of Ireland, Dublin, 1804. 
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places the ProteRant reformed religion of the Church of England on 
ihe fame footing with infidelity.” 

I thall proceed, now, * to deliver, define, and declare,” in a few 
prominent cafes, what is the meafure of obedience to infidel Chriftian 
rulers, what the meafure of Romith “ toleration and charity to he- 
retics, prefcribed by the facred canons and general councils.” 

I.—i. The fecond canon, under the aforefaid title, De Hereticis, 
declares—Qui alios, cum potefi, ab errore non revocat, feipfum errare de- 
monftrat.—** Whofoever does not reclaim others from error, when he 

can, proves that he errs himfelf,” and confequently is liable to penal- 
ties and canonical cenfures. What a ftimulus does this furnith to 
the vo of profelytifm, among the Romith clergy efpecially ! 

The third canon and decree of the fourth council of Lateran, 
held under Pope Innocent Ill, A.D. 1215, (the fame general coun- 
cil, which, as obferved in my laft letter, firft eftablifhed the tenet of 
tranfubjtantiation as an article of faith) furnjthes, alfo, a curious and 
admirably conneéted fyliem of coercion of here/y, and extermination 
of heretics, of which the following is an extract : 

** We excommunicate and anathematize every here/y that ereéts it- 
felf againft the holy, orthodox Catholic faith, which we have above 
expounded ; condemning all heretics of every denomination what/oever, 
having different faces, indeed, but their tails entwined together*, be- 
caufe, notwithftanding their variety, they all concur in one point, 

“ Perfons only fu/pedted of herefy thall be fmitten with (he edge of 
an anathema, unleis, according to the character of the parties, they 
fhall prove their innocence by a fuitable purgation; and no iater- 
courfe {hall be held with them until they make condign fatisfaction, 
Provided, that ifthey perfift for a year in continuing under ercom- 
munication, they fh: all from thenceforth be condemned as heretics. 

“* Perfonscondemned [of herefy] hall be configned for due punithment 
to the fecular powers, or their bailiffs, for the time being. Provided, 
that if they be daymen, their goods thall be contifcated ; but if eccle- 

Jiaflics, they fhall previoully be degraded from their orders, and their 
goods applied to the ufe of the churches by which they were main- 
tained. 

“* The fecular powers, whatfoever offices they hold, fhould be ad- 
monifhed, recommended, and, if need be, compelled by ecclefiattical 
cenfure, as they defire to be efteemed and accounted Chriftians, for 
the defence of the faith, to take an oath pubiicly, that they will in 
good faith fudy to exterminate, with all their might, all forts of “hereticst 
pointed out by the Church, from -the countries fubject to their 
jurifdition, It is alfo provided, that every perfon admitted into au- 





* Univer(os hareticos quibufcunque nominibus cenfeantur, facies qui- 
dem habentes diverfas, fed caudas ad invicem colligatas.—See the 
curious tranflation of this claufe given in the Vindication, p. 208. 

+ Univerfos hereticos ab Ecclefia denotatos, bona fide pro viribus 
exterminare Rudebunt, 
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thority, whether fpiritual or temporal, fall be bound to confirm 
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this article by oath. 

‘¢ But if the ¢emporal lord, having been required and admonifhed 
by the Church, thall neglect to purge his territory of this heretical 
filth, let him be excommunicated by the metropolitan, and the other 
fuffragan bifhops of the province. ‘And if’ he contumacioufly refufe 
to mak® fatisfaction within a year, let this be fignified to the Su- 
preme Pontiff, in order that fe may forthwith denounce his vafjals ab- 
Solved from their allegiance*, and expofe his territory to be occupied by 
Catholics, who, having exterminated the heretics, may poilefs it without 
any contradiction, and preferve it in purity of faith, faving the right 
of the principal lord, provided he give no obftacle, nor oppofe any 
impediment in this matter; the fame law, neyerthelefs, being to be 
ebferved refpecting thofe who have no principal lords [and confe- 
quently extending to-Aings and emperors}. 

‘* Catholics, who, afluming the badge of the crofs, fhall apply 
themfelves to the extermination of heretics, fhall enjoy the fame indul- 
gence, and be fortified with the fame holy privilege granted to [cru- 
faders] that goin aid of the Holy Land.” 

After a recital of feveral fevere pains and penalties againft be. 
liecers, receivers, defenders, and favourers of heretics, fuch as excommu- 
nication, infamy, exclufion trom public offices or councils, difability te 
make wills, to fucceed to inheritances, to plead in the courts, to be al- 
lowed the facraments, Chrifiian burial, &e. the deevee ends with the 
following claufe : 

‘© We therefore will and command, and by virtue of their obedi- 
ence, do enjoin the bi/hops exprelsly, that they be vigilant diligently 
to execute thefe rules effectually throughout their diocefes, as they 
with to efcape canonical punifhment. For if any bifhop be negligent 
or remifs in purging his diocefe of the leaven of heretical pravity, upon 
certain information thereof, he fhall be depo/ed trom his office, and 
another fit perfon appointed in his place, who shall be willing and able 
tv confound heretical pravityt.” 

Athamed of this fulminating decree and canon, Doétor Troy and 
his advocate affect to doubt its genuinenefs, and labour to palliate 
its atrocity. - ‘The former flates, that it was ‘ fufpected to be /puri- 
ous by fome refpectable Protefant writers,” Bramhall, Collicr, and 
Bucker idge, the weaknefs of whofe ful picions is fully expoled by that 
able and honeft writer, 5. N., in his late Refutation of Doétor Troy 
and his advocafe, Dublin 1804. Senfible of this, indeed, Doctor 
Troy declined adducing any Romih vouchers. To fupply this mate- 
rial deficiency, his advocate ftates, that ‘* Dupin, a Papift, rejects it 
as {purious,”—p. 1993; and Ghareinnde adds, ** Now what do you 
think, Sir, if [ undertake to thew you, from intrinfic and collateral 





* Significetur hoc fummo pontifici, ut extunc Jp/e vaflallos ab ejus 
Sdelitate denuncizt abfolutos, et terram exponat Catholicis oceupandain, 
+ Qui velit et poffit hareticam confundere pravitatem. 
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evidence, that the canon is of Innocent IIT, and was no¢ enacted in 
the council?” P, 214. 

Let us liften to Duptn’s own account : 

‘It is certain that thefe canons were not made by the council, but 
by Innocent III, who prefeuted them to the council ready i uD, 
and ordered them to be read: and that the prelates did not enter into 
any debate upon them, but their filence was taken for confént.” See 
5. N.’s Refutation, &c, p. 18. 

What unfair reafoning is this in Dottor Troy, what unworthy equi- 
vocation in his advocate! and what a contemptible pufllanimity, 
and fhameful furrendry of the religious and civil rights and liber- 
ties of CoRISTENDOM to the arbitrary mandates of an imperious 
and bigotted Pontilf (who claimed and who wielded the two fwards, 
the Spiritual and the temporal) was here exhibited and difplayed by 
a GenERAL Councix, compofed of the Pope, who prefided, the 
patriarchs of Jerufalem and Confantinople, and a proxy from the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria ; 412 bithops, befides proxies ; 800 abbots, 
the ambaffaders of two emperors, feven kings, and many other 
princes, au immenfe number of nobles, barons, and deputies from 
free cities; when, fo great was the concourfe, that a prelate, in attempt- 
ing to make his way, was crufhed to death (as we learn from the 
pompous account of the Vindication, p. 199). for a ‘* perpetual 
record’ of theinfamy of the council, and of the folly of fuch as erect 
their flavith decrees into articles of faith and opinion, in oppofition to 
the GosPeEt, and in violation of the law of nations! of the true 
principles of charity and tolerction. With his ufual inconfiftency, 
this miferable vindicator, in the fame breath, “ grants the canon to 
be genuine, and proved to be fuch by the depoftion of Raymond.” 
P. 199. It was indeed proved, with a vengeance, by a bloody and 
exterminating crufade againft the Albigenfes, for being heretics ; by 
the depofal of Raymond, Count of Thouloufe, for being a heretic, 
and a favourer of heretics ; and the grant of his territories to Count 
Montford, who had diftinguifhed his zeal in the crufade, with a refer- 
vation of the remnant under the care of the Church in truft for Ray- 
mond’s fon, provided he thould prove to be uninfected with heretical 
opinions. 

The only refource left to extenuate and palliate the atrocity of fuch 
decrees and proceedings, is the utmoft virulence of defamation againtt 
the wretched and perfecuted, and well nigh exterminated, Albigenfes* : 
they are charged with manichei/m, with edition, rebellion, &c. by 
Dr. Troy and his advocate; and the latter proceeds fo far as to affert, 
that ‘* they believed that the devil ts the Creator of the world; that 
the devil was the God of Mojes and of the Jews; that marriage is 
damnable, but impurity is difcipline ; and that authropophagous banguets 


are the heavenly eucharvit! !!” Vindication, p, 200, 





* Under Jnnocent III the throats of 100,000 Albigenfes were cut in 
one day!!! fo boafted Bellarmine, Ginebrard, and others. See Whitaker 
on the Revelation, p. 375. . 
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In juftice to this much calumniated fect of early reformers, I thall 
produce their confefjion of faith, A.D, 1200, as preferved and handed 
down by their furviving remains to their defcendants, the Merindo- 
lians and Caprarians ; and prefented by them to Francis I, King of 
France, A.D. 1544. Sve the Latin tranflation given by Sands, Hitt. 
Ecclef. p. 425, from the French original publifl hed by Molineus in 
his Monarchia Francorum. 


ALBIGENSIAN ConrFession oF Faitru, A.D. 1200. 


1. * We believe that there is ONLY ONE Gop, who is Spirit, 
Creator of all things, Father of all, above all and through all, and in us 
all, to be.adored in Jpirit and truth; to whom alone we look up as 
the giver of life, food, and raiment, of health and fickne/s, of profperity 
and adverfity ; and whom we dove as the author of all guodne/s, and 
Sear, as the fearcher of hearts. 

2. “We believe that Jesus Curist is Son oF THE FATHER, 
and his image, in whom dwelleth all plenitude of Godhead ; through whom 
we know THE FaATUER; who is both our mediator and our advocate ; 
noris there any other name given to men whereby we can be faved, in 
whofe name alune we invoke THE FATHER: Nor dowe pour forth any 
prayers before Gop, except thofe that are containedin Hoty Scripv- 
TURE, or that are plainly conformable to the jenfe thereof. 

3. ** We believe that we have a comforter, THE Hoty Guost, 
proceeding from THE FarnheER ‘and THE Son; by whofe wm/piration 
we pray, and by whole efficacy we are regenerated ; who worketh in us 
all good works, and through whom we are fed into all rhe Truth. 

** We believe that there is one Hoty Cuurcu—t(he congrega- 
tion of God's eleé from the foundation lo the end of the world ; whote 
head is Jesus Curist cur Lorp,which is governed by THE ORACLE 
or THE Dery, and /ed by the Hoty Guostr; in which avy fn- 
cere Chriftians are bound to converse ; for it pr ayeth without ccafing for 
ALL; it is accepiable unto Gov, unto whom it flieth for Juccour ; and 
out of which there is no falvation. , 

5. “It is ordained among us, that the MINIsTERS oF THE 
Cuurcn, both Bifhops and Paftors, ought to be blamele/s mm morals 
and doétrine ; otherwife, that they are to be depo/ed, and others fub- 
ftituted to fill thetr place and office; but that none thould afume this 
honour to himfelf, untefs called hy Gon, like Aaron, feeding God's 
fleck, not greedy of filthy lucre, or as domincering over the clere gy, but 
with a ready mind jetting an crample to the Godly, an fpcech, converfa- 
tien, faith, and chajftity. 

6. ** We confefs that Kixos, Princes, and MAGISTRATES, are 
minifiers appointed by Gov, who should be obeyed ; for they bear the 
fword to protect the innocent, and to punijh the bad ; and for this caufe 
we are bound fo render unto them honour, and to pay tribute ; nor can 
any one difcharge himfelf from this obedience, provided he with to be 

called a Chryfian, following the example of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Curist, for he paid tribute, and did not ufurp jurz/didion 
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nor any temporal domination in that his flate of humiliation ; 
cifing the fword of the heavenly word ouily. 

7. * We believe that water in the Sacrament of BAPTISM 18 @ Vie 
fable and outward fign, reyrefenting unto us that which is wrought in- 
wardly by the divine virtue, wamely. tie renewal of our fpirit, and 
mortification of our fleth, in Curis Jesus: through whom (Curtst) 
we are alfo made members of Gon’s holy church, in which we do /hew 
forth the-profefion of our faith, and the rejormation of our life. 

8. “* We believe that the /acraments of the holytable, or SUPPER 
oF oUR Lorn Jesus CugistT, is a facred memorial, and thank/zive 
ing, for the benefits conferred upon us through Curisr’s death; to be 
celebrated in the affimbly of the Godly, with faith, charity, and felf- 
approving confcience ; and that by fo taking the bread and cup, we do 
communicate with Cuagisy’s flesh ‘and blood, according as we are taught 
in the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Q, ** We protets that WepLock is good, honourable, holy, and er- 
dained by Gud, to be withheld from none, unlefs God's word do inter- 
pole. 

10. ‘* We believe that the pious, and they that fear Gop, will ap- 
prove themfelves unto Gop, -to as to have leifure forGoop Works, 
which He hath prepared to walk therein; and thefe good works are, 
charity, joy. peace, patience, kindness, goodne/s, moderation, temper- 
ance, and other works recommended in SCRIPTURE. 


exere 


’ 


11, ** On the contrary, we acknow'edge that we ought to beware 
of FALSE Propners, whole aim is to draw off the peuple trom the 
religivus adoration due to the ove Gon and Lorn; to cleave unto the 
creatures, and to truft im them ; to forjake the good works recommended 
in ScRL2TURE, and to follow human inc entiine, 

.12. ** We retain the OLv aud Ne w TrestTaMenrt as the rule of our 
farth, and we tollow the AposTLes’ Creep,” 
~ And to thefe twelve articles they fubjonn, 

“ Whofoever thall fav tha: we profe/s other dotrine, we will prove 
that he ts widely deceived himfelf, and deceiving others, provided we 
may be allowed by the ORDINARY MAGISTRaTES, —[not the Inquiji- 
tion. | 


If this be herefy, if this be manichei/m, if this be /editious and re- 
bellious doctrine, let my foul be with the Aibigenses /—thofe 3 Saith- 
ful witneffes” of the law and of the Gospel; who conicientioufly exhi- 
hited ** the patience and faith uf the Saints,” and fealed their teftimo- 
ny with their blood !—Would to Gop! that fuch “ good people” (as, 
by milp aced irony, they are ity le ‘d by their foul calumniater, p. 201) 
abounded more, and that thefe mott Scriptural and Catholic articles 
were adopted, not only among the Lijh Faithful, but throughout 
CHRISTENDOM! 

This ‘* fulmimating,” this ‘* awful, deep-voiced” canon of the 
fourth council of Lateran fully explains and illufirates that obnox- 
tous article In the Popith prelate’s confecration oath—Heretices, 
Schifmaticos, &c. pro pofe perjequar et impugnabo, 
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Dotor Troy, in his noted Pajoral Addre/s of 1803, adopts the in- 
correct rendering of Bifhop Woodward,— I will profecute ;” de- 
claring that “‘ no one word in the Englith language corre/ponds ex- 
actly to perfequar as uled here.” P. 47, 

In the oldest pontifca/ in which I have met this claufe in the confe- 
cration oath, printed at Venice, in 1572, the reading is profequar : 
why was this changedinto perfequar in the later editions, unlefs that 
the former was not deemed firong enough ?—and the true meaning of 
the latter is taught by the general council of Sienna, held, 1423, in 
their ‘‘ decree: for approving and continuing in future the procefles 
againft the Heretical Hufjites,” 

© Decernit omnes per/equentes ac procurantes extirpationem dite fella, 
gaudere omnibus juribus privilegiis et indultis, a jure vel ab homine, 
peccatorum veniam concernentibus contra Heriticos infurgentibus, 
conceflis,” &c. 

** It decrees that all perfons, per/ecuting and procuring the extirpa- 
tion of the faid fect, fhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, and indul- 
gences, concerning pardon of fins, by law and man, granted to thofe 
that rife againji keretics.”—See Richerius, Hilt, Concil. lib. ili, p. 6. 

While this decides fully the canonical import of perfequar, t as equi- 
valent to procuring the extirpation of an heretical fect, it proves the 
futility of the advocate’s plea for the terms exterminare et extermint- 
wm, ufed in the canonical decree of the fourth Lateran council afore- 
faid, that ‘t they never, in any ‘age of petamty down to the 13th 
eentury, fignify in law any thing elfe than ch cafing away, banifhing, 
and dricing out.” —Vindic, p. 21 For, inthe commentary of the 
council of Sienna, we fee ie ae are e equivalent to extirpare and extir- 
patio; and to avoid miftakés, as if herefes, not heretics, were meant, 
ia the preamble of the decree the council declares that it ‘‘ intend- 
ed the reformation of the Church, namely, the condemnation of the 
derefics ot the It ‘tehlifites and Hujites, and the extirpation of their 
vllowers*,”’ 

And the meaning of perfeguar and impugnabo is fiill further cleared 
up by the following letter of Pope Pa/ca/ li, exhorting Robert, Count 
of Flanders, to undertake a crufade againft his Sovereign, the Emperor 
Henry 1V, who had made an effort to recover the ecclefia‘tical patron- 

age, which had been wrefted from him by the former Pope, Gregory 
VII; after that Pa/cal had heida council at Rome, in 1102, adjudg- 
ing ** the maintenance of the right of laymen to invcf into ecclefiaftical 
preferments to be hercjy,” and, in purfuance of this determination, 
depofed the Emperor himfelf : ‘* Not only on this occafion, but on every 
other, you ought, when you can, to perfecute Henry, the head of tlie 
heretics, and his abettors, with all your mighi+. “You cannot indeed 
offer any facrifice more acceptable to God, than by impugaing him who 








* Damnationem herefium—f{uorumque fequacium extirpationem. 

+ Non in hac tantum parte, fed ubique, cum poferis, Henricum [ere- 
ticorum caput, et ejus fautores, pro viribus, perfequarts. Nullum, pro- 
fecto, gratrus Deo facrificium offerre poteris, quam fieum impugnes, qui 
fe contra Deum erexit, &c. 
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hath fet up himfelf againft Gon; who endeavours to wreft from the 
Cuurcu or Gop its dominion ; ; who hath put a Jimoniacal ido] in the 
holy place ;. whom God’s Princes, the Holy Apo oftles and their Vicars, 
have expelled from the houfe of the Church, by the judgment of the 
Hoty Spirit. This we enjoin to yew and your ‘folders, for remiffion 
of fins, and the familiar regard of the Apoftolic See; that by thefe 
Jabours and triumphs ye may, by God’s help, arrive at the heavenly 
Ferufalem.”—See Bisnii Concilia, vol. vil, p. 517. 

Nothing furely can be more decifive of the canonical import of thefe 
expreflions, Hereticos, &c. pro poffe, perfequar et impugnabo, than this 
Papal comment, conceived in the true {pirit of Junocent 111. Is it not, 
then, highly difgraceful in Doctor Troy and his advocate to employ fuch 
flimfy evafions and fubterfuges to uphold a defperate caufe ? which can 
only tend to {trengfhen fulpicions of their infincerity in fubfcribing to 
the Catholic declaration of 1792 

Indeed the moft decifive condemnation of the perfecuting claufe is 
furnifhed by Doftor Troy himfelf, in his former Paforal Inftru@ion of 
1793, p. 56, where he itates its repeal by the late Pope, i in confequence 
of the application of the /ri/d titular ar ‘chbifhops themfelves to his Holi- 
nefs, in the following paflage of an official letter written to them, June 
23, 1791, by Cardinal Antonelli, at the Pope’s defire, ‘* by his authority 
and command :” 

‘* His Holinefs, on this report being made to him by me the under- 
written, all circumftances of the cafe maturely conlidered, was gracioufly 
pleafed to grant, That the bifbops of the kingdom of ireland, at their confee 
cration, and the archbifbops on receiving the pall, may ufe the Jame form of 
oath which was taken by the Archbifbop of Mohilow, in the empire of the 
Mufcovites :” [in which that claule Hereticos perfequar, &c, was en- 
tirely omitted. | 

The caufe of its omiffion on that occafion was this: The Emprefs 
Catharine of Rufha granted free religious toleration to the Roman Ca- 
tholics throughout her extenfive dominions, wifhing that they fhould con- 
ftitute a national Church, governed by prelates of their own commu- 
nion, the nomination of whous the wifely referved to herfelf. Accord- 
ingly, fhe nominated Staniflaus Sieffrzencewez, who then prefided as Vi- 
car Apoftolical over the affairs of the Latin Church in Ruffia, to be the 
firft Archbifhop of Mohilow, which was erefted into an Archiep’ fcopal 
See, and the Archbifhop appointed in a confiftory held at Rome, Dec. 
21, 1783. But at the ceremony of initallation, the new Archbifhop 
objeéted to take the ufual confecration oath, on account of that claufe, 
Hereticos perfequar, &c. and perfifted in his refafal, and his conduc was 
approved by the Emprefs'and her court, who attended. This fulpend- 
ed the ceremony, until the obnoxious claufe could be expunged, which 
was complied with by his Holinefs, not wifhing'to offend the Emprels ; 
and accordingly the Archbifhop was inftalled. 

I moft fincerely congratulate the Romifh prelates in Jreland on their 
emancipation from this grievous claufe, and requeft that Dodtor Troy 
will be fo good as to inform the public, whether they have availed them- 
felyes of his Holinefs’s permiflion to omit it, in the courfe of the eccle- 
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fiaftical promotions that have taken place here, finee 1793. An im- 
portant breach has been made in the defpotifm of the See of Rome by 
this repeal, which I truft will encourage them to apply for the repeal! like- 
wife of. the remaining objectionable tenets imputed to them by our legif- 
lature, hoping that, “ on mature confideration,’ his prefent Holinefs wilt 
follow fo laudable an example, and refcind the canons and decrees of the 
councils of Lateran, Confiance, Sienna, and Trent, which indifputably 
evince the juftice of the imputation ; as I fhall proceed to thew of the 
three faft, by the fame procefs of fair and exhauftive difcuffion, for the 
unavoidable lengt of which, the great nacional i importance of the fub- 
ject will plead my apology. 
[To be concluded in the Appendir.] 


LOWE’S JUSTIFICATION OF HIS OWN CONSIS CY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

IN your Review laft OGober of my “ Inquiry into the State of the 
Welt Indies,” you remark a contradidtion of opinion between it and 
the Anfwer to the ‘ Inquiry into the State of the Nation,” in r1e- 
gard to Buonaparte’s difpefition asto peace. I have no hefitation in 
admitting, that this change of opinion was produced by the concef- 
fions offered by Buo: iaparie during Lord Lauderdale’s negotiation, 
The Anfwer to the Inquiry, after ftating (page 198) that peace was 
to be dehred, * if attainable on the terms we were a right to de- 
mand,” proceetls to exprefs an opinion, that thefe terms were ‘ the 
reftitution of Hanover, the retention of Malta and the Cape, along 
with the eftablithment of a Rutlian barrier on the fide of Dalmatia.” 
At that time (July 1806) few perfons expe@ed that we fhould be 
offered thefe terms ; forit we refer tothe Courter and Morning Chro- 
nicle, which are confidered the organs of our two great political parties, 
we fhall find the Courter difcountenancing the idea that the nego- 
tiation would end ina a treaty, and faying, ** Buonaparte may give us 
Malta, but will he alfo give us the Cape ?”? The Morning Chronicle, 
on, the other hind, after quoting certain conditions which had been 
rumoured to have been agreed to at Paris (the principal of which 
was the ceffion of Malta and the Cape to England), added, that 
other perfons might circulate thefe expeéiations but that the vy dif- 
claimed any fuch intention, It notwithtianding happened that Buon- 
aparte did offer to us the refiitution of Hanover, the retention of 
Malta and the Cape, and to Ruffia the retention of Corfu, in addi- 
tion to the terms of D’Qubril’s treaty—ofiers very nearly the fame 
as thofe which had been confidered in the “ Anfwer to the Inquiry 
into the State of the Nation,” as the legitimate demands of England 
dnd Ruffia. 

Bus while the negotiation was pending thefe offers were unknown 
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to the public, and Mr. Fox’s uniform folicitude for peace created an 
appreheulion, that he might conduct the communications with Buon- 
aparte in too low atone. ‘The ‘* Inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion” was viewed by many as calculated to diffeminate general de- 
fpondency. Every thingin our own fituation was exhibited in gloomy 
colours, while the enemy was reprefented in the moft formidable 
light. The object of the ** Anfwer to the Inquiry” was to counteract 
the pernicious tendency of that work ; to infpire the country with 
confidence in its own refources; and to argue, that fo far from be- 
ing under the neceflity of concluding an immediate peace, we fhould 
agree to no terms fhort of thofe which our fuperiority in war entitled 
us to afk, In pafling judgment, therefore, on the “ Anfwer to the 
Inquiry,” reference fhould always be had to the charaéter of the ori- 
ginal work. Ifin the Anfwer there is found occafionally an aflertion 
too unqualified, or a cenfure too vehement, the intemperate fiyle of 
the Inquiry, it’will be admitted, was abundantly calculated to excite 
them. 

I coincide with you, that the teft of Buontparte’s fincerity is to 
be found in the footing on which he will bind himfelf to place our 
commerce in peace. We all know how adverfe his proceedings in 
1802 were toa ftate of peace; but as we have adminiftered fome falu- 
tary inftructions,to him fince-that period, it would be highly import- 
ant toafcertain by what rules he ia | now propofe te regulate his 
conduct, . The commercial treaty which followed the American war 

was accounted favourable tous and unfavourable to France, and 
Buonaparte has often protefied againflits renewal. It would proba- 
bly be a great ftep towards pacification, were we petiuaded that our 
commercial profperity arifes from other caufes than fuch treaties ; 
that it lies in our capital and induftry; that all we want is, to have ¢ ‘ 
fair field cpened to our exertions, which require not theaid of exclu- 
five privileges, and muft not be clogged by peculiar reftri€tions ; that 
the impofition of taxes on the goods of either country fhould proceed 
on a footing of complete reciprocity. Unlefs the French government 
agree to thefe fundamental principles as their rule of cenduét ia 
peace, it is obvious that we muft not dilarm. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient fervant, 


J. Lowe. 


AN INSTANCE OF UNPARALLELED CRUELTY. 


Stamford, 15th Nov. 1807. 
Sir, . 

I WISH to be permitted to communicate to the world, through 
the channel of your truly refpeCtable work, a tranfaction of fo atro- 
cious a nature as to deferve the being held up to public deteftation 
and abhorrence. 


} 
! 
: 
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Yefterday, the 14th inftant, the annual Stamford bull-running 
took place, and a more execrable fcene has feldom been witnefled. 
From morning till night nething could be heard but the profaneft 
oaths and moft thocking blafphemy ; nothing could be feen but atts 
of the moft depraved and atrocious cruelty. ‘To mention all the 
different arts made ufe of to increafe the fufferings of the unhappy 
animal who was feletted to be the objeét and victim of the brutality 
of the Stamford ‘* bullards,” would take up too much of your valu- 
able paper ; I fhall therefore only ftate, that he was thrown from the 
town bridge into the river below, was then worried by dogs till 
his tongue was nearly torn out ef his mouth, and, immediately pre- 
vious to his being killed, a fpecies of agonizing torture was infliG- 
ed upon him (for the fake of the Britith name, 1 hope unheard of 
in this country before); a ftick was forced up his body to the extent 
of more than half a yard. Thefe things took place, be it remem- 
bered, in a corporate town, .and in the very face of magiftracy; and 
# proper exertion of authority might moft certainly have prevented 
them, the bull-running itfelf not having the ufual protection of its 
barbarous charter which appoints the “13th of November, wherea* 
this took place on the*E4th. 

I am, Sir, with great refped, 
Your ‘obliged and obedient fervanf, 
P. S. 


ee 4 


Cruelty to dumb animals is prohibited both bythe divine and by 
humanlaw. Thedrutes who inflict it are liable to a penalty, which it 
is ‘the duty of magiftrates to enforce. We recommend to the inha- 
bitants of Stamford in general, and to the Mayor and Corporation in 
particular, an attentive perufal of a book on this fubjeét, publifhed, 
if we miftake not, about the middle of the laft century, by a writer 
of the name of Primate ; and, if that thould not be within their 
reach, let them read a paper diftributed by the Society for the Sup- 
preffion of Vice; for we are perfuaded that nothing but ignorance can 
occafion fo grofs a breach of duty as is involved in fuch difgraceful 
practices, which are more worthy of favages than of Chriftians.— 


LEprror. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. Robb’s “ Verfes on Education,” and ‘* Admonitory Verfes,” 
with feveral interetting Gpuisaunications from other Correfpondents, 


fhall appear in our next. 

With our next number will be publithed the Appendix to Vol. 
XXVIII, containing an Hiftorical Sketch of the State of Europe, 
with a Critical Account of fome of the beft Works lately publifhed 


in French, German, Portuguele, &c, &c. 






































APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XXVIII. 





Voyage dans les Departmens dit Midi de la France. 


Lravels in the Southern Departments of France [in 1804]. By 
Aubin Lewis Millin, Member of the Inftitute, Keeper of 
Medals, &c. &c. Vols. I and II, about 550 pp. each, 
with a quarto Vol. of Plates. Paris, 1807. Imported by 
Deconchy. 


HERE is, perhaps, no quality in man, indifferent in itfelf 

either to virtue or vice, which fo uniformly commands 
refpect, as that of ftability. True firmnefs of mind is a rare 
quality; but that general and decifive deliberation, and im- 
movable refolution, which conftitute the character of ftability, 
are iiill more rare. Men in general purfue the prefent good, 
of which they are, if poffible, ftill more ignorant than of the 
future ; hence their inftability, their levity, their cruelty and 
ambition. But thofe who profecute a diftant object, how- 
ever criminal or unjuftifiable in itfelf, with unremitting zeal, 
generally fucceed, and not unfrequently acquire a reputation 
tor talents and even viftues, which are foreign to them. Suc- 
cels always has been, and perhaps will be, the proof of 
merit in the efiimation of the vulgar and unthinking, while 
the reafoning and judicious clafs will confider the means em- 
ployed, and “object attained, in relation to the advantage or 
difadvantage of fociety. Still, however, the fixed purpofe 
commands refpect, as atrocious vice is fo irreconcilable to 
the general feelings of men, that hitherto it has been held 
impotlible for any man to love vice for its own fake. This 
opinion, indeed, has received feveral confiderable fhocks of 
late years, but it is ftill prevalent, and the Chriftian dodtrine 
of the defperate wickednefs of the human heart, more than 
eighteen centuries after its promulgation, is perhaps only 
about to be eftablifhed by the appearance of one of the mott 
dreadful fcourges that ever yifited fallen man, It cannot 
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now be doubted, that not only an individual but a whole na- 
tion may evince a determined perfeverance in the grofleft in- 
juftice, and the moft atrocious views. However numerous and 
indefinite the ramifications of vice may be, they now appear 
to have a centre, around which they converge as naturally as 
the feeble virtues of man turn to eternal juftice. Crimes, in- 
deed, being of a deftroying, as virtue is of a preferving, na- 
ture, cannot poflibly profper beyond one generation ; but 
this may poflefs ftability in iniquity, and confequently fuc- 
cefs.’ Hence the origin of all the triumphant crimes, which 
have afflicted humanity thefe laft feventeen years. 

The French, with great propriety, call themfelves a leger 
(light) people, as they are excited even to enthufiafm by the 
moft trifling and infignificant things. The Englifh, however, 
have very erroneoufly tranilated, or rather converted, the 
epithet deger into volatile, whenever applied to the French 
people. This venial error has been attended with confidera- 
ble evils; inafinuch as it has prevented us trom difcovering 
the real views and uniform impelling principles of that na- 
tion. It is, no doubt, difficult to decide on the genuine cha- 
racter and capability of the fons of vanity and of pleature (2. e. 
licentioufnels) and the creatures of ambition, while they are 
{eattered, difunited, and net very numerous, as in fuch a fitu- 
ation they yield to the impulfe of furrounding objects: but 
when united and numerous, it requires no extraordinary pene- 
tration to difeover that their increafing ambition and their 
vices muft become a, fcourge to all other nations great in 
proportion to their fatent vices. In this combined fiate, 
thofe parts which, ifolated and unaflifted, appeared volatile, 
then affume the character of ftability, and in that capacity 
become tenfold more dangerous in deluding and deceiving 
the unwary into a participation of their heinous abomina- 
tions. Itis thus that the moft grofs licentioufnels, accom- 
panied with infatiable vanity and ambition, affume the cha- 
raGer, and enjoy, in fome degree, the effeéts, of genuine 
ftability. With fuch difpofitions ail means are legitimate, 
which flatter or aggrandife their paflions and their power. 
But a few years ago Frenchmen refolved to place themfelves 
before all the other people of the world, as the only true 
philofophers, by deftroying every thing that had any relation 
to antiquity, and proving themlelves, as they alledged, fupe- 
rior to prejudices! This project having defeated itlelf by 
drenching their fireets with blood, and defolating their plains 
and vineyards, another diametrically oppofite has fucceeded 
it; antiquity is the order of the day, the genealogy of the 
ufurper is to be traced to the ancient heroes of Rome, of 
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Greece, and even of Egypt! France is to be reprefented a 
great, powerful, and polifhed nation, long prior to the exift- 
ence of China, or perhaps even to the maturity of the 
globe itfelf! Every ftone, building, mountain, or river, muft 
be confidered as connected with the Romans, Gauls, or Gre- 
cians, according as it may {uit the pride of France, the go- 
vernor of the world. In all thefe vifionary, anti-focial, dia- 
bolical, or unphilofophical projeéts, however, there is not the 
Jeaft deviation from the fixed purpofe, the afcendency of France. 
Hence their apparent ftability and confequent fuccels. There 
is diverfity in their means, and unity in their ends: the for- 
mer {erves at once to amufe and dazzle the world, while the 
latter infures fuccefs, and f{preads a tinfel veil of merit over 
the moft depraved aétions. In this -view the merit of Ro- 
befpierre was greater than that of Buonaparte; the former 
only fought his own glory in that of his country, but the 
Jatter makes the glory of his adopted country fubfervient to 
his own, and both, indeed, have only purfued their own ag- 
grandizement in that of France. To this unity of object, 
this ftability of defign, are we to afcribe the unparalleled 
fucceffes and gigantic power of France. 

Thefe prefatory obfervations will not appear mifplaced, 
when it is remembered that we are about to analyze a work 
commenced under the fanétion of the: French government, 
and the direétion of Chaptal, to explore the antiquities of the 
fouthern provinces of France. M. Millin, whofe labours we 
have often had occafion to notice, and’generally with more 
approbation than thofe of moft of his cotemporaries, is an 
antiquary of confiderable and deferved diftinétion ; and al- 
though he never forgets /a gloire de fon pays, he as feldom 
difgults us with virulent or invidious abufe of others ; his gar- 
rulity, indeed, is tedious, but it generally inclines more to 
plain fenfe than the extravagance of his countrymen. This 
journey commences from Paris, and the author prefents his 
readers with an itinerary and journal of his tour by Fountain- 
bleau, Sens, Dijon, Autun, and Lyons, to Marfeilles, Toulon, 
Nice, Monaco, and back to Marfeilles, the narrative of which 
occupies the firfi two volumes, which are publifhed. The 
fucceeding two are to contain the author’s narrative of his 
tour through the ancient Provence to Vauclufe, Tarafcon, 
Nimes, Montpellier, Narbonne, Touloufe, the Pyrenees, Bor- 
deaux, la Rochelle, Poitiers, Tours, Orleans, and to Paris. 
M. Millin very honefily gives us a lift of the books which be 
carried with him as authorities, which, as it may be at once 
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ufeful to other travellers, and convey an idea of the method 
of book-making in France, we fhall here quote. 

*« Etat de Poftes ; Itineraire complet dela France ; Dulaure, De- 
fcription de la France; Volckmann, Reife durch Franckreich ; Rei- 
chard, Guide des Voyageurs; Voyage Litteraire de deux religieux 
Bénédictins ;, Pinkerton, Tarif des Medailles ; Sefini, Geographia nu- 
mifmatica; Maffei, Gallia Antiquitates ; Morcelli, de Stylo infcrip- 
tionum ; Coleti, Note et Sigla que apud Romanos-obtinebant ; Pla- 
centini, de Siglis Grecorum ; Walther, Lexicon diplomaticum ; Chrif, 
Anzeige und Auflegung der Monogrammen ; Huber, Notice des Gra- 
veurs et des Peintres ; idem, Manuel des Amateurs des Arts; Har- 
wood, Auttores claflici ; Cuvier, Tableau élémentaire des Animaux ; 
Linnai Syftema Plantarum ; Fabricit Mantiffa Infeétorum ; Dandolo, 
Fondament della Scienza chimico-fifica, 1802; Laurenti Synoplis 
Reptilium, &c.” 

The author, accompanied by his friend, M. Winckler, of 
the Cabinet of Medals, fet out from Paris on the 14th of April, 
1804, on the route to Fountainbleau. He acknowledges that 
_ the part of Paris from which he departed is the moft difa- 
greeable ; but, 'renchman like, confoles himfelf with the 
reflection, that the ftranger, who enters by fuch narrow, dirty 
- fireets, and old tottering houfes, occupied by hideous looking 
dirty old women, Will have a higher fenfation of pleafure on 
arriving at the quays and the Louvre. Among the articles 
which our travellers thought proper to carry with them, in 
addition to every thing neceflary for defigning, boxes for 
keeping infects and plants, and hammers for minerals, we 
find that they took printers’ ink, drying oil, a prefs, and other 
implements for. printing! Barometers, telefcopes, &c. were 
unworthy of thefe philofophers’ attention ; “ that equipage,” 
they remark, “ would have been ufelefs and ridiculous !” 

We are not, however, to confider our authors as natural 
philofophers, entomologifis, botanifis, or mineralogifts, nor as 
ftatifticians, but merely as itinerant anliquaries and medal- 
lifts. M. Millin’s feelings were naturally agitated on review- 
ing the little rivulet, called the river of Bievre and Gentilly, 
on the borders of which he fpent his juvenile hours, and firft 
began to botanize with his fchool-fellows ; nor does he forget 
to pay a compliment, to the ingenious Pinel, on pafling the 
hofpital of the Bicetre, the St. Luke’s of Paris. Petit-Bourg, 
the favourite place of the illufirious princefs, Madame de 
Bourbon, is alfo noticed by our antiquary: this is very pro- 
per; but there is more novelty in his origin of the name 
Corbeil, in latin Corbolium, a confiderable town of the an- 
cient ifle of France, formerly called Hurepotx, where he can- 
didly acknowledges that not one of the monuments which he 
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publithed in his “ National Antiquities” now exift. Corbeil 
from Cor bello paceque fidum : ! hence, too, he fays the epithet 
Corbillard, the name of a paflage boat to Corbeil. With 
this ridiculous etymon, however, we {hall not difpute, while 
ithe author has the candour to acknowledge, what very few 
Frenchmen would have done, in the fubfequent fentence, 
that Gilles de Corbeil, phyfician to Philip (called Auguftus), in 
the latter end of the twelfth century, the firft French writer 
on natural hiftory, and who alfo compofed a poem of 6000 
verfes on the virtues of medicines, was nota native of Corbei/, 
butof England. We fhall, in the progre(s of this work, find 
many more Englifhmen, who have firft taught the French 
the rudiments of Pihe arts and fciences. At Moulin- Galant, 
where paper-mills have been eftablifhed fince the middle 
of the fifteenth century, we find M. Lewis Didot, in 1804, 
““ pretended to have diféovered the art of making paper with- 
out workmen, without fire, and without cloths, of. an indefinite 
length, and fix feet broad. The machinery for thefe opera- 
tions was preparing at that time.” It is more than ten years 
fince paper of an indefinite length was made in this country, 
and for which a patent has expired and been renewed again ; 
confequently M. Lewis Didot will find it fomewhat difficult to 
claim the merit of a difcovery, which, it is well known, was 
féolen from this country, as well as feveral other improvements 
in the art of manufacturing paper. 

Fountainbleau is the next object of our author’s attention. 
This ancient royal, now imperial, refidence prefents but few 
particulars worthy of remark. In the cabinet of the military 
{chool are a coat of mail and a {word, faid to have belonged to 
the Marquis Monaldefchi, whom the cruel Chriftina of Swe- 
den caufed to be affaffinated i in the French court, for having 
betrayed fome fecrets of gallantry. For this barbarity Cardi- 

nal Mazarin ordered her out of France. M. Millin, not fatis- 
fied with the ufual etymology of Fountainbleau, that is fontaine 
belle eau, propotes a tradition of fa fontaine de Bleau; Bleau 
being a name of a dog which one of the kings had lott when 
hunting, and which was found at the fide of this new foun- 
tain. The author muft not be furprifed if the Englifh public 
treat fuch ely mological fpeculations with indifference, efpe- 
cially as he himfelf informs us, that during the refidence of 
fome Englifh prifoners at Fountainbleat, they, for their own 
amufement, had drawn up a much more interetting {ketch 
of this royal refidence. One might be tempted to confider 
the late extraordinary increafe of a peculiarly poifonous fpe- 
eles of viper in the forefé Of Fountainbleau as fomething 
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ominous of its now being in the vicinity of a ftill more de-~ 
firuétive anima!, Napoleon Buovaparte. 

At entering Seus our author remarks the difgufting ftag- 
naut pool, in which the people wafh their linen, and confi- 
ders it more proper for the “ goddefs Cloacina.” This is 
pedantry and bad tafte. Had an Englith traveller deigned to 
. make fuch a remark, however juft, every journal and petite af- 

Jiche in France would have refounded with the manque de bon 
gout des Anglvis! In Sens and adjoining towns the brothers of 
M. Tarbi, the latt minifter of finance to the unfortunate Lewis 
AVI, fill carry on the printing bufinefs, and are refpeéted 
for their knowledge aud domeftic virtues. The numerous 
antiquities of this city prefent our authors with a rich anti- 
quarian banquet; but how much were we difappointed at 
finding M. Millin followed implicitly the half-learned no- 
tions of the atheift, Dupuis, in confidering the figures of 
Bacchus and Apollo as having a fimilar import, and that both 
were emblems of the fun! The practice of aferibing fuch 
profound notions of allegory to the ancient painters, and fup- 
poling them, in every injtance, to be infallible in their de- 
figns, when at the fame time we every day fee modern paint- 
ers, poffeffed of ten times more real knowledge of nature than 
the ancients pollibly could be, commit very grofs errors in 
this refpe¢t, is equally as abfurd and as erroneous as Roufleau’s 
doétrines of equality, and his ftate of nature. 

Sens, although the fee of an archbifhop, has been famous 
for its f{candalous adherence to Pagan ceremonies, and what 
is worfe, to have even converted Chriftian charaéters into a 

art of thofe heathenifh rites of “ foul riot and mifrule,” 
which, according to Dulaure, were continued till the epoch 
of the Revolution, and have again returned fince the ufurpa- 
tion of Buonaparte. The “ feafi of fools,” of “ drunken dea- 
cons,” of “ cuckolds,” of “ the innocents,” and “ the profe of 
the afs,” were all but modifications of the Bacchanalia and 
Saturnalia of the ancients, which the Popifh church not only 
tolerates, but in fome meafure fanctions, during the carnival, 
and after Eafter every year. We cannot pollute our pages 
by a tedious defcription of fuch obf{cenities and lewdnefs as 
are {till practifed in Catholic or Popifh countries after Chrift- 
mas and Eafter, the proceflions of harlequins, figures of 
Mofes, Aaron, and the prophets, the fhepherds, Magi, Jofeph, 
Lot, Noah, &c. &e. all the characters in the Old and New 
Teftament perfonated by vulgar men, boys, and common 
proflitutes, throughout the fireets, performing every poflible 
kind of odious tricks and gefticulations, accompanied with 
feveral kinds of drums and other ridiculous ‘inftruments for 
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making a noife, and all thefe under the very eye of the terri- 
ble inquifition ! It -is true the actors, many of whom are 
friars, all wear mafks during thefe f{candalous proceedings, 
and have generally harlequin drefles, except where they re- 
prefent Solomon and his concubines, &c. At Sens, it ap- 
pears, that an fs has been a principal performer in thefe 
ceremonies, and that the charaéters of bifhops and other dig- 
nitaries of the church were reprefented often in a manner not 
to be defcribed. M. Millin, {peaking of the ornaments of the 
cathedral of St. Stephens, gives us the following very intelli- 
gible trait of Popery with gravity : 


“‘ The fingular devotion which the name of St. Nicholas every 
where infpires is principally due to the powerful protection which he 
gives to young lovers, whofe marriage is retarded or prevented by 
fome difagreeable incident. This faint, to whom fo many timid 
vows are addreffed, is figured, in his chapel, at the moment in which 
he prefents a fack of filver to an old man to induce him to marry his 
daughter who is near him !” 


Thus we fee that St. Nicholas is really invoked as the god 
of marriage among the Papifts! Profane hiftory furnifhes no 
more dire and unequivocal aé& of idolatry than this wor- 
fhip., Notwithftanding the plaufible errors with which Mr. 
Malthus has bewildered fome fuperficial obfervers, and among 
others a loquacious porter brewer, we fhould have recom- 
mended, as patriotic, to all our wrinkled old maids and furly 
bachelors, to invoke this marrying St. Nicholas, but that we 
fear his connubial powers do not extend to a land of heretics. 
Before quitting this celebrated cathedral of Sens, however, 
we mufi not omit to exprefs our furprife, as well as the author, 
that although the tombs of Salazar and Duperron have been 
deftroyed, the grand maufoleum of‘ the dauphin, father of 
Lewis XVI and his wife, has efeaped the revolutionary fury. 
On the bell alfo of this church there is an infcription, dated 
1560, by which it appears that the name of the Saint (Sa- 
vinian) and the found of the bell were fufficient to diffipate 
all ftorms in that vicinity. M. Millin thinks it ftrange the 
falfe idea, that the found of a bell could diffipate a ftorm, 
fhould have prevailed fo early ; but in a fubfequent chapter 
of his book, be proves the jufinefs of this notion by faéts. 
We mutii pals over feveral curious anecdotes of the faints and 
their reliques, fuch as St. Loup’s comb, the cope of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, &c. in the churches of Sens, where the 
author gravely aflures us, that the faints aétually combed 
their own hair, and cleaned them {elves before they taid mafs ! 
We muft alfo pafs over the defcription of Mr. Hall’s glue 
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manufactory, eftablifhed on the Englifh plan, and the only 


one in France, except one at Lyons, alfo begun by an Eng- 
lifhman there. The water-clocks of Sens have now ceafed to 
be a curiofity, and it is not true that thefe clepfydras were 
invented there by a friar. 

The next town of any ancient importance, in which our 
travellers ftop, is Auxerre, where they went to a play per- 
formed in a church, and where the {candalous “ feaft of fools” 
was celebrated to a very late period, and perhaps even at the 
prefent day. M. Millin fays, that the mufical inftrument, 
called a ferpent, was invented by Edme Guillaume in 1590, 
for the cathedral of Auxerre; but this is told in the manner 
of a Frenchman, when he is confcious of aflerting fomething 
not to be believed. His obfervations on the little town of 
Avalon we know are more correct. 


‘The rage of gambling,” fays he, ‘‘ makes Avalon truly a cut- 
throat place, fituated on the paflage of the grand route from Dijon 
to Lyons. Four large coffee-houfes are inceffantly full of gam- 
blers ; the perfidious trente-un, and the fraudulent wheel, were there 
permanent. The gamefters afiemble from twenty leagues around, and 
often rifk even one thoufand Louis d’or ata throw. In our inn 
there was an unhappy wretch entirely ruined by it.” 


At the caftle of Buffy, near Alife (now the property of M. 
Vuillerot, a wine-merchant: at Dijon), the author found {till 
fome paintings, among which were a number of portraits 
with inferiptions indicative of the moral character of the 
perfon defigned. Many of thefe characters are fevere but 
well merited cenfures; and perhaps there is no more effectual 
mode of correéting the vices and licentioufnefs of fome indi- 
viduals than by reprefenting them to pofterity under all the 
infamy of their feandalous lives. What fubjeéis for a por- 
trait painter would not our crim. con. trials afford ? If women 
knew that their infidelity muft draw on themfelves and 
friends an eternal cloud of, difgrace, they would perhaps be 
lefs apt to commit fuch aéts. 

After complaining pitifully of his coachman, M. Millin ar- 
rives in Dijon, where he oblerves, that moft of the figures of 
the Gauls in Burgundy have a goblet in their hand ; but ra- 
ther than fuppofe that they were drunkards, he alledges that 
they borrowed the cuftom from the Romans, and uled thefe 
veflels for libations to their gods. The truth is, the Gauls 
were not, as the author confefles, capable of performing any 
work of art like the Romans, and all the remains of art now 
afcribed to them have been made at the reftoration of learn- 
ing, The vineyards in Burgundy, howeyer, are fiill incréaf- 
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ing ; a proof that the French will foon be as great drunkards 
as they are pleated to call the Englifh, and as the Dutch ac- 
tually are. Nay, fo general is this practice become, that the 
librarian of the public library was found drinking and playing 
domino infiead of attending to his books. Among the moft 
remarkable circumftances here noticed,-is, that chefnut-trees 
do not now grow in the vicinity of this city, and towards the 
Cote-d’or, as formerly. The afinine fimplicity of the fiupid 
inhabitants of Beaune is here virtually acknowledged, and he 
Monge is the only philofopher that diftriét has produced, 
At Nolay our travellers again complain of dirtinefs and ill- 
nature at their inn, and of the badnefs of their viétualsT 
Their vifit to the triumphal column near Cuffy was alfo at- 
tended with hunger and fatigue! It appears “that the laf 
bifhop of Autun, Talleyrand, made an unfuccefsful attempt 
to render the river of Arroux navigable. As a proof of the 
French tafte for antiquarian knowledge, we may obferve that 
a ftone, containing a more perfeét delineation of ancient 
Gaul than Peutinger’s map, is known to be in the foundation 
of the ruined abbey of St. John in Autun, and the govern- 
ment will not indemnify the proprietor for the labour of 
placing it among the ancient monuments. In Autun there 
is neither learning, books, tafte, nor manufactures ; fuch is 
the prefent ftate of Talleyrand’s late paftoral flock ! In the en- 
virons of Marmagne are found oxyd of uranium, and of ti- 
tanum, arfeniat of lead, fome hyacinths and fpars. At the 
village of Creufot is eftablithed a glafs-houfe in the Englifh 
fafhion, where they are obliged to ufe American potath, 
which cofis about two fhillings a pound. This manufactory 
mutt be foon ftopped by the prefent blockade fyitem, although 
it is one of the principal in France; but the glafs is very in- 
ferior to the Englifh. It is conduéted by an emigrant, M, 
de Rouillac, who refided in this country long enough to 
learn the art of glafs-making, and fraudulently carry it to 
France. This man alfo carried with him one of the ma- 
chines invented by Mr. Wood for blowing glafs, and-~which 
has ferved as a model for feveral others in “France. In Cha- 
lons, alfo, our travellers found the coffee-houfes ornamented 
with En: olith engravings. Thefe faéts fhould teach the 
French both ¢ cratitude. and modefty when {peaking of this 
country. Another artifice occurs in this town ; ; in the the- 
atre there is a great fpace,” fays M. Millin, “ between the 
firft and fecond tier of boxes, but it is to avoid having a 
third, in order that, with few people, the theatre may appear 
full!” Deception is the primum mobile of every action of a 
Frenchman’s life. 
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Of all the infiitutions in France, there is but one that we 
could wifh to fee imitated in this country ; we mean that of 
the Sifters of Charity, or Servants of the Poor, as they are 
called. Thefe are women of fwall! but independent fortunes, 
who live in a fltate of muidenhood, at leaft for atime, and at- 
tend the fick in hofpitals. If there be any modeft women in 
France, they are to be found among thefe fifiers, who wear a 
kind of religious habit, and from their cleanlinefs, attention 
to the fick, and other virtues, we are juftified in concluding, 
that a view of the effeéts of fin in others has taught them 
righteoufnefs. In the bofpital of Chalons they receive only 
a pair of fhoes and two pounds of foap annually as wages, 
with their board, in order that they may retain Chriftian bu- 
mility. This town has alfo a difpentary, but foup-houfes 
could not be eftablifhed for encouraging impoftors. Guy- 
ton’s method of purifying hofpitals is negleéted here as well 
as in every other part of France. From the fcales of the Cy- 
prinus alburnus of Linnzus, which is caught at Chalons, 
they prepare the effence d’Orient, which feryes to make falfe 
pearls. The author dedicates about one hundred ‘and twenty 
pages to the defcription of Lyons, which is not worth as 
many words, if the talents and moral cliara@er of the people 
be confidered. Filth, licentioufnefs, avarice, and ftupidity, 
are the moti confpicuous features of that city, at leaft fince 
the revolution. Even the doors of their churches, as M. 
Millin acknowledges, are “ornamented with the moft ob- 
fcene figures!” It was natural, indeed, for our author to 
vifit the former abode of the indufirious and unfortunate Ab- 
bé Rozier, who was killed in his chamber by a cannon ball 
during the fiege of Lyons. He may alfo enumerate the 
names of,the prefent literati of this city, fuch as Bofluet, 
Fleurieu, Gilibert, Patrin, Sioneft, Delifle-dée Salle, Lefcal- 
lier, Boiffieu, Deiandine, Chinard, Degerando, Lemontey, 
Rondelet, &c.; but the cenfure of Lyons by Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine will long remain jutt, asa place where “ un frais jouven- 
ceau compote un vieil avare, et le génie eft un vice, et la rime 
un blafpheme.” 

The fecond volume of this tour commences with our tra- 
vellers’ departure from Lyons, in a boat on the Rhone, where 
we are told, and with great truth, that the navigation is very 
dangerous, and that feveral lives are loft almoft every year. 
They landed at St. Colombe, where they examined a cave, 
fuppofed to bea Roman Ergaflulum, or prifon under ground 
forilaves ; but, in order to render this place more facred, it is 
alledged that St-Ferreol was confined in it. The Vienne Mu-: 
feum has a defign of a fine pieceof Mefaic which was found near 
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St. Colombe, but the proprietor, in order to avoid the vifitsof the 
curious, deftroye d it! This is French tafte. There is not a boor 
from the Land’s End to Caithnefs that could perpetrate fuch an 
action, and from fuch a motive*! At Vienne M. Millin vifited 
the tomb of the Archbifhop Jerome de Villars, whofe 
motto was KPATAIA QE @ANATOE H ATAUH, Charity is as 
powerful as Death; that is, it knows of no obftacle. Speak- 
ing of the rivulet which paffes Vienne, the author betrays 
his want of chemical knowledge, when he attributes its never 
freezing to the fulphureous particles which it contains. The 
monumental or triumphal obelifk which ftands on four arches, 
in the Roman fiyle, the author fears will be injured by an 
enormous vane and cap of liberty which were piaced on it 
during the liberty mania. We believe this is the laft place 
in France where that monumenta! farcafm or pafquinade on 
French politicians has been fuffered to exift, as that at 
Montpellier was deftroyed feveral years ago. To the naturalifts 
of Vienne, fuch as Villers, Faure, and Sioneft, we think the 
author rather {paring of his approbation. Their indufiry in 
collecting fuch an immenfe number of {hells and infects de- 
ferves the thanks of every naturalift who may vifit their coun- 
try. It is faying little merely to obferve that their colleétion 
of fhells exceeds that of Geoffroy, around Paris, by one- 
half. The college or fchool ofs‘Tournon had two hundred 
and fixty fcholars when our author vifited it, and is, perhaps, 
one of the moft flourifhing in France: eaeh fcholar has his 
own apartment, but in every other re{pect it is greatly infe- 
rior to our {chools at Woolwich, and elfewhere. 

Qur antiquaries, quitting the country of the Allobroges, 
paffed Valence and Rochemaure to Orange without finding 
any thing very ftriking except fome ancient “inferiptions, which 
were of little importance. Orange, the name ofewhich natu- 
rally brings to recollection that of William III, prefents fe- 
veral interefting monuments, and in particular the triumphal 
arch at the fide of this ancient city, the name of which 
M. Millin thinks to be of Celtic origin, although it has 
been confidered a corruption of its Latin appellation, Arau- 
fio. Heis unable, however, to determine to whom the arch 
has been raifed, and only evades the difficulty by a grofs 





* Mr. S. Lyfons has recently laid before the Society of Antiquaries 
an account of a Mofaic pavement found in Somerfetfhire, in 1685, 
the proprietor of which was obliged to fecrete it, in confequence of 
the intrufions of idle curiofity ; but even this inftance, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, is not to be compared to the conduct of the modern 
French. : 
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compliment to “ Napoleon [.” The next object of antiquity 
is the circus or theatre, part of which ftill remains entire, 
and ferves as a moft loathfome and unwholefome prifon, Its 
fituation on a mountain is curious, Orange was the mott 
bloody theatre of any part of France, except Paris, during 
the reign of Robefpierre and Couthon. Avignon was an 
equal fufferer in thefe {cenes of carnage. The inhabitants of 
the latter are more induftrious now but not more virtuous 
than they were in the time of Petrarch. M. Millin obferves, 
that the Jews cannot at prefent be diftinguifhed from the 
other citizens except by the “aftonifhing beauty of their 
wives!” It would, we believe, be difficult to find another 
town of equal population i in Europe, where there is lefs beau- 
ty than in Avignon. The author ftates the number of looms for 
weaving taffetas at one thoufand five hundred, whereas they 
do not amount to fix hundred, and thefe moftly occupied by 
women ; he, on the contrary, underrates the number of ma- 
chines for preparing filk, which he eftimates at only twenty, 
and as many dyers. There are above one hundred and fifty 
machines for winding and twifting filk. So much for our au- 
thor’s accuracy. 

From Avignon our travellers proceeded to Aix, where they 
obferve, that “ prior to the revolution there were only four 
coffee-houfes, and thefe very ill attended; now there are 
more than twenty always full, yet the town is not enriched.” 
Englifhmen can never form any adequate idea of the actual 
diflipation in France, without feeing it. Aix abounds in mo- 
numents and infcriptions, which are the author’s particular 
ftudy. The monument erected by Frederic the Great to his 
chamberlain, the Marquis d’Argens, ftill remains, but the 
infcription has experienced all the viciflitudes of the revolu- 
tion: the word king muft be defaced, and republic fubfii- 
tuted; and now, firange to tell, the latter mutft give place to 
Napoleon! [tis in vain we look for a parallel to fach folly 
in the moft barbarous ages. M. Millin feems eager to con- 
vince the world that the Marquis diedy as he lived, a difbe- 
liever, although the: priefis, he fays, fad/fely aflerted that he 
turned Chriftian! We think thefe philofophifts might now 
. be afhamed of their weaknefs and want of knowledge. T’rom 
* the numerous infcriptions here copied, we tranflate the fol- 
lowing, from the Greek, which M. de St. Vincens found in 
the houfe of the celebratedPeiretc. 


*¢ On thefe wave-beaten fhores, O Voyager! isa youth who calls 
thee. Beloved by the Deity, I am no longer fubject to the empire 
ef death. Again free from the yoke of Hymen, and in the flower 
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of my age, fimilar to the youthful gods, Amyclei, [Caftor and Pol- 
lux] the faviours of mariners, a mariner myfelf, I pafied my wan- 
dering life on the waves. But in this tomb, which I owe to the piety 
of my patrons, I am exempt from difeafes, from labour, cares, and 
anguith; for, among the living, all thefe miferies are the appendage 
of our carnal bodies. On the contrary, the dead are divided into 
two clafles, one of which returns to wander on the earth, whilft the 
other goes to join in the choirs of celeflial beings. It is of the lat- 
ter corps which I form a part, having had the fortune to rank my- 
felf under the banners of the Divinity.” 


M. Millin alfo found his tafte for feafts gratified at Aix, 
where feveral of the moft fcandalous, irrational, and obfcene 
proceflions, have again been re-efiablifhed with all their eti- 
quette and indecency. He is even angry at thofe perfons, 
who, fhocked at the exhibitions of Phalli, &c. immolated or 
deftroyed them, and calls it “ mifconceived piety !” In re- 
venge, he quotes a barbarous Latin diftich written by Mu- 
raire, a furgeon of Aix, and placed on the wall of the baths, 
which we would have fuppofed no man of learning, like our 
author, could have defcended to tranfcribe. The feaft, or 
rather proceflion, inftituted by King Reny of Provence, in 
1462, was performed during-M. Millin’s vifit to Aix, and he 
has given a tolerably accurate drawing of about forty groups 
of ridiculous characters of kings, “queens, princes, and 
priefts, which he juftly compares to Hogarth’s defign of the 
country comedians, only fomewhat more prepotterous. Ina 
note to the introduftory remarks on fuch feftivals as the 
“ Feaft of God,” “ Fealt of the Holy Sacrament,” &c. we 
have the following curious account. 


“ Until about 1264, during the pontificate of Urban IV, the 
church confined itfelf to the celebration of Holy Thurfday, and the 
feaft of the eucharift, or of the body and blood of Jefus Chrift. In 
1200 the bleffed Juliana, religious hofpitaller of Mont-Cornillon, at 
the gates of the city of Liege, meditating incefiantly on the holy 
myfiery of the eucharift, at the age of fixteen only, faw ina dream 
the moon with a breach [fuch, we fuppofe, as in her firft and laf 
quarters]: this vi/on pretented itfelf to her during two years every 
time fhe went to prayer, without her being able to explain the mean- 
ing of it. At length the underftood that the moon was the church, 
and that the breach indicated that it wanted a feaf, that of the Holy 
Sacrament! Neverthelefs, the kept this fecret during twenty years, 
and did not difcover it till 1230, when the was appointed priorefs of 
the houfe of Mont-Cornillon: fhe procured the affent of feveral pi- 
ous perfons, had an office compofed, and Robert, Bifhop of Liege, 
ordered the eftablifhment of a particular feaft of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. ‘The epoch ofthe Pope’s bull which efiablithed this feltival 
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throughout Chriftendom is not known; but the brief addrefied by 
Urban IV to the bleffed Eve, the confidante of Juliana, is dated 
in 1264. This feftivai was not introduced in France till 1318 ; fince 
that time its obfervance has become general among the Catholics, 
and, according to the Concordat, it is at prefent celebrated in France 
the Sunday after Trinity Sunday.” 


Doubt not, Chrittian reader, the accuracy of the above 

narrative, whtiols 1 is gravely ftated by a learned Catholic anti- 
quary, and fupported by the mott ‘unquettionable records of 
hiftory ; {till lefs wonder at the number, the ob{cenity, and 
dbfurdity of the Popith feftivals and proceflions, when you 
find one of the moiteflential and moft folemn (fo fays the 
philofophical concordat of regenerated France) founded on 
the dream of a filly gird, above.one thoufand two hundred 
years after the promulgation of Chriftianity!! It is very na- 
tural, indeed, that a young girl, like Mifs Juliana, during 
the period lier conftitution was undergoing fome phyfical 
changes, fhould be troubled with dreams, and that fhe fhould 
think of Venns, of princes of love, and of the moon, oftener 
than of Diana; but it is very extraordinary that any perfon, 
like Urban, profefiing the Chriftian religion, fhould be fo 
foolifh and fo depraved, as not only to believe but even to 
fanction fuch lecherous ravings, and eftablifh on fuch ridicu- 
Jous authority a pious feftival. The blefled or perhaps Saint 
Mrs. Eve, too, the confidante and coadjutor in this fraud of 
twenty years proje&ting, as well as her Saint miftrefs, Mifs 
Juliana, the Louifa Calderon of Liege, both die in “ odour of 
fandtity :” fuch are the Saints, fuch the feftivals of the Popifh 
church ! According to her maxim, “ ignorance is the mo- 
ther of devotion,” which is ftrikingly verified in her Protett- 
ant advocates in this country, who are grofsly, fhamefully, 
and culpably ignorant of the Popifh religion, and all its ef- 
fential appendages. 

M. Millin paifes very haftily over Marfeilles, and takes a 
paffage to Toulon, where he gives a hideous account of the 
depravity’ and miferable {tate of the galley flaves, and a 
pompous defcription of a fhip of war,which may amufe the 
illiterate Parifians, but is rifible to any perfon who has feen a 
fleet. Among the flaves, it is fingular to remark a brave 
General who had given a falfe difcharge toa foldier, and an 
honeft law officer for having fubf{tituted the name of a young 
man on a difcharge, inftead of the foldier’s, to whom it was 
delivered, and who was dead. Where fuch punifhments are 
inflicted for fuch offences, can we be furprifed at the general 
depravity and decay of honour as well as principle in France? 
The author defcribes the country between Toulon and Nice, 
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and the Niceans he reprefents as the very worft and moft dia- 
bolically difpofed wretches on earth ; their country, alfo, he 
treats as unwholefome! It is not difficult to account for this 
abufe: the Niceans are not Frenchmen, and, notwithftand- 
ing all the French decrees, they are determined never to 
be Frenchmen: for this reafon the author’s national pre- 
judice cannot pardon them. Dodlor Davis has given a 
much mere correét piéture of thefe people, which we 
noticed a few months fince. The defcription of Nice 
and its environs, and Monaco (here derived from pévog, 
alone, and g:zog, a houfe), concludes this fecond volume, 
From the preceding extra¢ts and remarks, it will appear that 
thefe volumes, although defcribing countries and things 
which have often been defcribed, are well worthy the perutal 
of perfons engaged in antiquarian or in({criptional purfuits, 
particularly the latter, in which the author appears to be well 
verfed, and to deal lefs in vague conjectures than moft deci- 
pherers of monumental writings. 
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Recherches fur la Nature et les Lois de ? Imagination. 


Inquiries into the Nature and Laws of the Imagination, _B 
Ch. Vidor de Bonftetten, Member of the Society of Na- 
tural Hiftory of Geneva, &c. 2 Vols. Svo. Pp. 587 
(in both). Geneva, 1807. Imported by Deconchy, 
WHETHER the moral and eloquent, but not very meta- 

phyfical, obfervations of Addifon, or the fublime and harmo- 

nious verfes of Akenfide, on the Imagination, may have con- 

tributed to intimidate other authors from entering on fuch a 

fubject, we fhall not at prefent inquire; but hitherto we have 

feen no complete and difiinét treatife on this faculty of man, 

Dr. Johnfon, indeed, with his ufual perfpicacity, has diferi- 

minated very accurately the principal diftinétions between 

imagination and memory, and has fatisfactorily proved, that 
the former may exift and poflefs confiderable energy without 
the latter. M. Bonftetten has either been ignorant of this 
fact, which, from his apparent acquaintance with the opinions 
of Englifh writers, we cannot believe, or he has artfully con- 
cealed it. However it may be, it is evident that the greater 
part of the obfervations in thefe Inquiries, which the author 
feems to think moft important and original, may be found in 
the writings of Dr. Johnfon, in a very different drefs indeed, 
but in effence the fame. We do not mean, however, by this 
to detra&t from the merit of M. Bonftetten’s well-meant and 
neceflary work ; for we deem it an inquiry highly interefting, 
as it tends to unfold principles not only important to the poli- 
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tical welfare of ftates, but to the temporal and eternal happi- 
nefsof man. We fhall therefore endeavour to convey a 
correct idea of the contents of thefe {mall volumes to our 
‘readers. ‘The author appears to be a native of Switzerland, 

and thinks and writes, although in French, like the people of 
that once free and Chriftian country. There is throughout 
his inquiries a folidity, a chaftity of thought, and a purity of 
moral principle, that we have rarely found in the writings of 

a Frenchman. Such fuperior fentiments, we think, are un- 
aaiioadity the radical and generic characteriftics of the re- 
formed religion. 

M. Bonftetten divides his Inquiry into two parts, which are di- 
vided into fections and chapters, and thefe again into fub-fections. In 
thefe divifions, by far too numerous to be ufeful, there is much more 
mechanical order than philofophical propriety, as a fubordinate di- 
vifion, entitled developments toeach part and fection, occafions con- 
fiderable repetitions. The Inquiry commences with an examina- 
tion of * the laws of the imagination,” which the author thinks were 
not known before the publication of his refearches, as Bonnet and 
Haller appear not to have difcriminated accurately between the cha- 
racters and powers of the imagination and the memory. After lay- 
ing it down as a fundamental propofition, that “‘ it is by our know- 
ledge of the effeéts of fenfibility that we acquire a knowledge of the 
imagination,” and remarking the difference in the language “of lovey 
avarice, &c. he obferves, that ‘there is every where @ /entiment- 
mover of ideas, and ideas moved by this sentiment ;’ whence he con- 
cludes, that “* the imagination was the movement of ideas produced by 
the action of the fenfibility ;’ that is, the movement, not the ideas, was 
the effect of the action of fenfibility ; an illuftration which only tells 
us that the imagination depends on the acutenefs of the fenfibility. 
The term fenfbility gives him a very extraordinary trouble to ex- 
plain and illuftrate according to his particular notions, and he at- 
tempts it in nearly a hundred different places. If we underftand 
him rightly, he means to fay (although he has not fo explicitly ex- 
preffed it), that fenfibility, which he calls a fixth fenfe, is fomething 
intermediary that ferves to unite the impreflions received by the 
phyfical fenfes‘ with the organs of the fpirit or foul, and that this 
fenfibility is the medium threugh which the foul acts on the body, 
and the body on the foul. This pofition, however plain and plaufible 
it may be, has coft M. Bonftetten much labour to eftablith, perhaps 
from a latent wilh to obviate the ridicule in France and Germany, 
of being fo foolifh as to believe in any fuch a phantom as the foul, 
the immateriality of which he has fatisfaétorily and unanfwerably 
proved, by obfervations on the animal economy and the mental 
character of man. The term /entiment he diftinguifhes from that of 
idea, by calling every thing fentiment which conveys the idea of plea- 
fure or pain, and every thing tdea which is coolly perceived, and may 
be dittinguifhed fimply from another, without any fuch emotion, 
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This diftin@ion is evidently founded in words rather than things, as 
there is no proof (fetting,as they ought, every thing connected with the 
appetites out of the queftion) of our having any peculiar fenfations of 
pleafure or pain, prior to the exiftence of the afiociation of the ideas, 
The doétrine of affociation, indeed, feems not to have been known 
to the author, otherwife he would have attempted to carry his in- 
quiries fomewhat farther into the nature of the imagination, 
which, by the way, has never been confuunded (at leaft in this 
country) with the underftanding, as he feems to fuppofe. 

After complaining againft modern writers for having neglected to 
obférve and accumulate faéts, which “ when collected naturally 
arrange themfelves into claffes, hence a true analylis,” he proceeds 
thus : 

“The play of the imagination confifts in the reciprocal aétion of the 
fenfibility on ideas, and ideas on the fenfibility. Itis therefore com- 
poled, ift, of the fentiment-mover or exciter of ideas ; 2d, of ideas 
put inmotion by this fentiment ; and, 3d, of the re-adtion of ideas on 
the fenfibility. This definition is founded on the faét, that every 
fentiment prodaces in the foul a movement which initiates a feries of 
ideas appropriate to the nature of this fentiment. ‘The other fact in 
fuppert of this definition is, that the -memory of the imagination de- 
pends on the confervation uf the fentiment-mover. Here the re- 
membrance embraces not only the feries ot ideas, but alfo the inten- 
fity and the movement of thefe ideas.» In obferving ourfelves, we 
feel that the litth remembrance which we have felt appertains to 
fome reflections, which cultivated nations are always in the habit of 
making, and which muft belong to the underftanding. The imagina- 
tion itfelf has no remembrance but in the fenfibility, Is not the 
firft reproach made by an abandoned lover that of being forgotten ? 
The fenfibility is the feat, whence emanates a perpetual action oh 
the ideas, according to the invariable laws of mixed beings. When 
this action of the fenfibility is divested on itfelf, it produces the fenti- 
ment of the beautiful, and the re-action directed on the organs pro- 
duces the pailions.” 

The following extra&t will convey a pretty general and correé 
idea of the author's principles, and explanation of that faculty of the 
foul, called imagination. 

‘*The relations of preference compofe the First Law of the 
imagination, which is that ofinvention. There is an original or pri- 
mitive relation between the fenfibility and the ideas, in virtue of 
which every fentiment, and each thade of fentimeut, awakens fuch 
an idea in preference to all others. Every perfon of imagination, 
who recounts any fact with fome emotion, experiences a temptation 
to exaggerate this tact in the fenfe of the emotion which he feels, 
This temptation .attefis a natural relation, and a real ation of the 
fenfibility on fuch and luch ideas. Lvery moment of life has. fome 
predominant fentiment; and the recal of ideas is moftly occafioned 
by the imagination. The underftanding never invents, but it de- 
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velops the ideas which the imagination has brought into exiftence. 

The law of intenfity, or the order of ideas, is the seconp Law of 
the imagination. More or lefs preference produces more or lefs in- 
tenfity in the ideas. This intenfity has nothing in common with at- 
tention; the former belongs to the imagination. which creates and 
invents, and the latter to the underfanding which orders and dif- 

poses. Ideas afivciate according to the order of their intenfity. 
The firft law of the imagination is the fource of invention, the fe- 
cond is the fource of the difpofition of the ideas developed by the 
firft law. We eatily conceive that ideas will arrange themfelves ac- 
cording to their affinity with the fentiment- mover. _ Two kinds of 
imagination are diftinguithed, one lively, the other firung. The ima- 

gination is lively when a light degree of fenfibility excites a great 
number of ideas; on the contrary, it is firong, when lefs rich and 
lefs fickle in ideas, but more profound in fenfibility: the former 
has a little of the underftanding, the latter is pre-eminently the 
imagination. A lively imagination is better for the happinefs of ie 
who poffeffes it, but a ftrong one occafions more Infallibly the hap- 
pinefs or mifery of others, “The law of fucceflive ideas, or the tran- 
fitions from one idea to another, is the THIRD Law of this fa- 
culty. ‘The order of fucceflive ideas has its fource in the fentiment- 
mover. It is of the higheft importance in education to watch the 
paffages from one occupation to another; it is necefiary that thele 
tranfitions fhould always be lively and founded on a motive, that is 
to fay, directed by a central idea. It is the breach of tafte and of 
occupations, it is ina word the want of unity, which is the fource of 
laffitude, of lazinefs, diforder, itrefolution, weaknefs of character and 
of intellect, in fhort, of all the vices of weak minds. Under this 
head I fhall alfo obferve, that the fucce(fion of ideas, and by confe- 
quence the fentiment of dime, belongs to the imagination. ‘The 
firokes of a clock are fucceflive to thofe who hear them; but if the 
clock itfelf could have a cuimplete contcioufnels of its exiftence, thefe 
ftrekes, only making a part of the fame movement, would not be felt 
by it fuccefively*. ‘Vie movement of ideas is fubordinate to the fenti- 
ment-mover; FOURTH LAW of the imagination. Every moving 
fentiment has its peculiar ideas, fuch as rhyme, mufic, and the fine 
atts, We feel how much the habit of reflection impairs the moeve- 
ment of the fenfibility, and therefore ought never he negleét inter- 

mixing the fciences which exercife refle@tion with the arts which ex- 


oO 
ercife but the imagination, We fhould alfo remember, that with- 





* This might have been better /illufirated bythe circulation of the 
fluids inthe animal body, of which we have no fenfitive. knowled ge 
till by fome accident their progrefs-is arrefted. Dr. Watfon enue 
thirty years ago proved, in a very ingenious eflay, the doctrine which 
M. Boniietten here veniures on with great diffidence as being wholly 
original. Dr. W, defined time, as ‘ the fur of mftents,” which he 
confidered as nothing ‘‘ more than notions and- creations of our own 
brain.” 
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out the imagination the foul is but an arid trunk, and without the 
fupport of the underftanding it is but a flower that withers before 
the firft blaft of wind. Harmony is the FirrH Law of the imagina- 
tion. Harmony is the multiple reuniting in unity ; defiroy the unity 
of parts, and harmony is deftroyed. The word imagination is de- 
rived from image, which fuppofes a common centre, a rallying of fe- 
veral ideas in one [ingle idea, or rather ina fingle fentiment ; it is the 
firft element of harmony, and cannot be decompofed without lofing 
its quality of image.” 


M. Bonftetten then proceeds to treat of Beauty,which he confiders 
the refult of harmony; but his obfervations are rather applicable to 
the fentiment of the beautiful, than to beauty itfelf. He obferves, 
“« that we call fae the fenfe which enables us to perceive the pre- 
fence of harmony. ‘This fenfe refides im the foul; it fuppofes a pri- 
mitive agreement between the material fenfes, and the fpititual fenfe, 
as it were, by which the foul experiences the fentiment of harmony: 
There is, without doubt, fomething ii nature which excites the fenti- 
ment of the beautiful; but we cannot thence conclude, that any thng 
external (hors de nous) is really beautiful. Beauty confilts in rela- 
tions altogether fpiritual; relations arifing from the combination of 
certain fenfations between themfelves wi ith the foul. This relation 
is not from us to things, but from us to ourfelves ; that is to fay, be- 
tween fenfation and fenfation, and between fenfation and the foul.” 
Such opinions carry idealifm to its utmofi extreme, and can do lit- 
tle towards advancing our knowledge. *‘ imitation,” he contends, “ is 
neither the end nor the principle, but the means Of the fine arts.” In 
this opinion, there is more of * practical truth than philofophical ac- 
curacy. It is ‘* the character of harmony to excite pleafi ire, and 
activity is the character of this pleafure. "In the deve lopments te 
the firtt part of this Inquiry, the author confiders the nature and ef- 
fects of invention in the fine arts, and jutily obferves, that memory 
may be rather injurious than ufeffl to the invention of middling 
artifts. Unity being the true fource of the beautiful, the Parfian 
players, in the opinion-of our author, violate this principle by the _ 
meafured flownefs of their declamation. He pardons Shakelpear’s 
violation of the unities for his unequalled tragic fituations, and lays 
it down as a general rule, that “in the infancy of art the details 7 
facrificed to unity, and in its decadence unity is facrificed to the de- 
tails.” Thefe oblervations are followed by an “ analyfis of the ima- 
gination,” in which the author defines the word fentiment to mean 
pleafure or pain united with fome object; explains the difference 
between zdea and fentiment, to confiftin the circumftance that the 
former is the refult of the faculty of thnking, and the latter that of 
‘the feeling ; and, lattly, the reciprocal intluence of fentiment on ideas, 
and ideas oh fentiment. The fenfibility he calls a‘ fixth fenfe, 
which ferves to exprefs to the foul the wants of the organs,” and 
which relides in ‘ intermediary organs between the two fubltances 
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of the fool, and the body.” » The fenfations refulting from the five 
fenfes are neither agreeable nor difagreeable but by their intimate 
affociation with the fixth fenfe, or fen fibiity, To difpute on taftes, 
therefore, it 1s neceflary to exprefs their diflerences, and for this we 
muft have a language which is ftill wanting. The folly of modern fyf- 
tem-morgers is forcibly pointed out, and their dangerous effects on fo- 
ciety. ‘* The man of. fyftem,” obferves M._B., “ never forms but 
adepts, while the popular philofophy only can obtain the fandétion 
of experience, without which there are no ufeful truths. Moreover, 
the jargon of fyflem will pafs, perhaps, into the common language, 
and thence diffufe errors fo much the more dangerous, that their 
fource is morewemote.”, Many more remarks on this fubject are 
well worth attention, and intimately connedted with the author’s 
fubject, which he thinks beft defignated by the name of pfychology. 
There is, however, a want of exa€tnefs in fome of our author’s defi- 
nitions, fuch as that of the ‘* fentiment-mover, which is nothing but 
the fenfibility intimately afiociated with fome fenfations of the five 
fenfes, that I have called ideas,” or fentiments affoeiated with figns. 
In fuch inquiries it is indifpenfable to difcriminate, on all oceatfions, 
minutely. between the action, agent, fubje€t, and product, It is 
true, that “ fentiment has no memory : to remember of having loved 
is ftilltolove. To recollect a fentiment would be to experience the 
fame fentiment fuppofed extin@.” This fa is eafily explained on 
the principle of affociation. A fentiment may be extinguifhed by 

complete enjoyment, which deftroys defire; by the ceffation of the 
want which gives it exiftence, by vilielian. and very oiten the pri- 
mitive paffions are loft in the fecondary ones, The author alfo makes 
fentiment fynonymous with cefire ; but that is converting a generic 
into a fpecific. term. In the courfe of thefe refearches he has teveral 
times efiablifhed the fact, that the French are conttitutionally liars, 
although he arraigns the opinion, which we have before expofed, of 
confounding their levity with volatility. The following obfervations 
may be found ufeful for difcovering the truth in writers who, like the 
French, indulge their imagination more than exercile their judgment, 


‘¢ The ideas of the imagination, always emanating from the fen- 
fibility, are ever ftrangers to demonftration. We hive | feen through- 


- out this Inguiry, that ideas of the imagination were but the expreffion 


of affinities or relations which are found to exift between the fenfi- 
bility and the ideas. ‘Thefe ideas, therefore, remain for ever foreign 
to truth, which is but the expreffion of the relation which exilts be- 
tween ideas and things, and not between ideas and fentiments. To 
demonftrate the ideas of the imagination, it would be neceflary to 
have an intimate knowledge of man, ina manner to fee openly the 
relations of the fenfibility with exterior objects, and even with ideas. 
But, while I know not the nature and the direétion of the powers 
of the imagination; while I have not explained the myftery of li- 
berty, I cannot eftablifh rules, @ priort, capable of determining the 
movements of the imagination, the moyer of actions, of people, and 
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of kings. We do not often enough refle@, that the opinions originating 
from the imagination, opinions which are but the work of our ignor- 
ance, are fometimes placed on a level with opinions acquired by ex- 
perience and reflection, and infolently take the place of truth, as 
foon as we have reduced them to the form of a propofition, In this 
manner pofitive fcience is enveloped in a circle of prejudices and 
hafty affertions, which limit the fphere of thought on all fides, and 
raife a barrier to the progrefs of knowledge. Such is the prejudice of 
the mortality of the foul, founded on the pretended ignorance of its 
immortality, I know not if our ideas of caufe and effeét will not one 
day be changed for thofe of univerfal harmony. In reality, we fee 
nothing i in what is not ide ntic, in what is not in experience, but a 
confant correfpondence of ation, that we might as well call har- 
mony as cause.” 


Here the author appears to have adopted Leflieifm without its 
infylelity, for he concludes with a pious ftanza from Pope. In ge- 
neral, however, lis doctrine is very confonant with that of the cele- 
brated Berkeley. The wants of the organization he calls appetztes ; 
that difpolition of the mind, called Aumour, he attributes to a deli- 
ciency of intenfity and duration in the fentiment-mover. ‘ I be- 
lieve,” fays M. B., “* that the idea of fubltance, the idea of this 
centre of ‘attributes which is fuppofed really to exift, originates in 
the fentiment of /e/f, which is the true fubftratum of the relations 
and attributes; that is, to conceive thefe attributes and relations 
it is neceflary to reunite them in a common perception. From this 
fentiment of /e’f, and the unity of the whole (which I afterwards trans- 
fer, as if really exilting, to external objects), fprings the idea of fub- 
fiance. Leibnitz has defined real efénce, as that which makes a thing 
pojible. This definition of eflence may be applied to the idea of fub- 
ftance, which I cannot have but of that which is poflible, that is 
to fay, of what does not in itfelf imply a contradiction. This de- 
finition extends to the verity of fac as well as to the verity of con- 
ception; hence, according to thefe -illuftrations, God would be the 
POSSIBILITY uf the exiflence of the univerfe! It is very neceflary 
that this poflibility fhould exilt, fince the univerfe exifts, and how 
conceive it without an intelligent difpoling caufe ? We know but of 
two actions in the univerfe—thonght and movement; where then 
place the poffibility of the univerfe, if not in that which we reprefent 
as thought? Such is our manner of conceiving thefe fublime ab- 
firaGions.” There is fome originality In this explanation : but as 
finite powers can never comprehend thofe which are infinite, the au- 
thor fhould have remembered that he was analyzing the nature and 
laws of the imagination, and not giving a fpecimen of its inventive 
powers, This wasthe more neceflary, that he quotes and confirms 
the opinion of Dr. Reid, that all ideas originating in the imagination 
ure unworthy of confidence ar belief. Wit he juttly confjders as 
owing its principal charm to the language, and that it “ fuppofes a 
jufinels in the ideas that belongs to the underftanding, with a tatte 
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and movement in the language which have their fource in the imagi- 
nauon.’ 

As-we have given the avthor’s moft important principles, and bis 
metaphyfical, or, as he prefers it, pfychological, doétrines, we thould 
have tranflated fome of the exceilent moral obfervations which are 
fcattered throughout his work, had we not already devoted fo many 
pages to fo fmaila treatife, We muft not, however, omit the fol- 
Jowing obfervations, which deferve the moft ferious attention. 


‘The habits of the I’rench of living in the world, and their con- 
ftant fludy of it, teach them to feize the ckaraéter of the men with 
whom they have to fight, and the genius of repartee ferves in war as 
weil as in the drawing-room. It was by having divined the methodic 
fpirit of the enemy, that Landrecy, Quefnoi, Valenciennes, and 
Conde, were fummoned at once, and furrendered at once, while the 
French had not troops fuflicient to befege in form any one of thefe 
cities.” 

The events of the laft cighteen years but too fully confirm the 
truth of the above remarks. To common obfervers it may ap- 
pear extraordinary and a!moft incredible, yet it isan unqueftionable 
fact, that Frenchmen have hitherto fucceeded in deceiving the world 
merely by their addrefs at ga/conading ! -It is to be wifhed that our 
military men, as well as our legiflators, would devote fome more of 
their time and attention to ftudy the peculiar genius and character 
of foreigners of every country, and thus prepare themfelves to meet 
them on more equal terms. Englifh philofophers have difcovered 
and taught thefe-principles which Frenchmen have adopted in prac- 
tice, by means of which they have hitherto been enabled to domineer 
over the civilized world. In recommending, -therefore, M. Bonfiet- 
ten’s Inquiry into the Imagination, w e perhaps may contribute to the 
diffufion of that kind of knowledge ide is moft required in this 
country,—a knowledge of men in the world. His obferyations in gene- 
ralare more moral and practical than analytical, and he evinces con- 
fiderable acquaintance with the paflions, which he proves may be 
governed as perfedtly and as ealily as maintained by the Stoics. 
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HHifioire des Republiques Ltaliennes du Moyen Age. 

Hlijiory of the Italian Republics of the Middle Age. By J. 
C. L. Simonde Sifmondi, of the imperial Univerfit y of 
Wilna, &c. Vol. Land If. About 450 pageseach. Zu- 
rich, 1807. Imported by Deconchy. | 
THE hittory of Italy, w hich has experienced aloft every 

poflible vicifittide of fortune in a pre-eminent cegree, will 

always afford leffons of wifdom to the politician and the na- 
turalift., It is the country, atter England, which has given 
exifience to the greatefi number of ufeful and ornamental 
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difcoveries and inventions; and.of all other ftates, it is pecu» 
liarly that which has been the birth-place of heroes and war- 
riors, of cowards and traitors, of cruelty and humanity, of 
continence and incontinence, of beauty and uglinels, and of 
greatnefs and meannels. Its ge ographic ‘al fituation, the end- 
lets diverfity of its climate, ned topographical peculiarities of 
mountains, rivers, \ valee, lakes, aud fertile plains, all indi- 
cate its fitne{s for the abode of man from the earliett records 
of time; and the great events of which it has long been the 
theatre, “fufficiently prove e the exiftence of a numerous popu- 
lation. The hiftory of fucha country, therefore, cannot be 
uninterefling, efpecially when it treats of a period {till very 
imperfectly know n, but perhaps more worthy of being known 
than limes of greater fplendour, of more artificial and lefs 
natural propentities and achievements. Signor Simonde Sif- 
mondi, however, does not profefs to write a complete hiftory 
of Italy, but only of the Italian republics of the middle age, 
commencing with the fall of the Roman empire under Au- 
nia » iD “AT 6, and ending with the deftruction of the re- 
pa blic of Florence, and the eftablithment of the houle of 
Medici in 1580. About the fame period the other [taliaa re- 
publics degenerated either into oligarchies or ariftocracies. 
From our author’s introduction ye fhall tranflate fome para- 
graphs, which may leave a tolerably fair impreflion of the 
philofophical fpirit i in which he writes. 


“* One of the moft impdrtant conclufions which can be drawn 
from the ftudy of hiftory is that government is the primary caufe of 
ihe character of the people; that the virtues or the vices of nations, 
their talents, their information, or their ignorance, are almoft never 
the efie@s of climate, or the attributes of a particular race, but the 
work of the laws; that every thing was given to all by nature, but 
that government either takes from its fubjeéts, or infures to them, 
the inheritance of the human fpecies.. There is no country in 
which this obfervation is more {trikingly iluftrated than in Italy. It 


» will, indeed, be demonttrated, if we view together the diverfe races 


of men who have fucceflively appeared in this memorable country ; 
if we compare the qualities by which they are characterized, the 
moderation, inildnefs, and fimplicity of the tirft Etrufcans ; the auf- 
tere ambition and. mafculine courage of the cotemporanes of Cine 
cinnatus; the avidity and oftentation of Yerres; the effeminac y and 
cowardice of the fubjects of Tiberius; the ignorance and nullity of 
the Romans of Honorius ; -the barbarity of the Italians under the 
Lombards; the virtue of the twelfth century, the luftre of the tif- 
teenth, and the degradation of the Italians of the preient age. The 
fame foil has nourifhed thefe beings of a nature fo different, and the 
fame biood has engendered them. The mixture of fome barbarous 
colunies, loft in the tides of indigence, has not been fufficient to 
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change the phyfical conflitution of the men born in the fame region. 
Nature has remained the fame in the [talians of all ages; the govern- 
meut only has changed, its revolutions-have always accompanied or 
preceded the alteration of the national chara@er; caufe has never 
been united with eflect, in a manner more evident.” 


The influence of example and of education is no doubt very con- 
fiderable among men; but it is not altogether corre¢t to confider go- 
vernments as having the fole power o! modulating and forming the 
moral and political character of nations. I) has indeed af late been 


‘the popular cufiom to {peak of them in this manner, but the matter 


deferves farther enquiry. Ail governments are either compofed of, 
or their laws are adminitiered by, individuals of the community: if 
the former, then they muti partake of the genius and fpirit of that 
community to which they belong; if the fatter, it follows that the 
manner at lealt of adminitiration mult be congenial with the habits 
of the people; and it muft alio be admitted that the principal part 
of the influence of example refides in the adminifiration, which ori- 
ginally draws its character from the people. ‘To this there is only 
one exception, that of fuch a foreign autocracy as we have feen efta- 
blifthed by Buonaparte over France. It is, however, an unqueftion- 
able fact that, whenever civilization has been generally ditlufed among 
meén, governments ewe their own character as much to the people, 
as the people to their governments. The idea, therefore, of fup- 
pofing the people the mere machinery of the government is fufficient- 
ly abfurd and erroneous; there is a reciprocity, a mutual action 
and re-action between the governors and the governed, that very 
materially contributes to form their refpective characters. Had there 
been nothing fanguinary in the difpolition of the French; the mur- 
derous reign of Robefpierre would neither have been fo long nor fo 
bloody ; or were they not /ervile, the defpotifm of Buonaparte would 
neither be fo abfolute, fo deftru@tive, nor fo durabje. That this is 
the true ftate of the cafe may be farther confirmed by reference to 
the French #icentioutnels which Charles II introduced into this coun- 
try, but which expired with its author, without leaving wny ftain on 
the national charaéter for chaftity. Signor Simonde Sifmondi, how- 
ever, isa zealous friend to what he fuppofes to be liberty, and a {tre- 
nuous advocate of federal government! The following exclamation 
1s rather a novelty tince the iron domination of Buonaparte. Speak- 
ing of the golden age of the Etrufcans prior tu the exiltence of the 
Romans, he obferves: 


“The government of thé Etrufcans was that of happinefs and of 
liberty ; it was a federal government. Refpect to the free people 
whom ambition does not feducé! Refpe@ to the people who wifely 
prefer the moft noble bleiling, liberty, to power and glory; who 
demand moderation and univerfal benevolence from their govern- 
ments, and not new conquefis! Honour to the free nations which 
feck in a tederal bond not only a delence again{it foreign aggretlions, 
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but alfo a guarantee again{t their own paffions, acain{ft the wander- 
ings of ambition, and the intoxication of fuccefs!” 


The fate of the Etrufcans, Sabines, Latins,’ Brutians, all of 
whom, we are told, had federal governments, and fell before the 
power of the Romans, fhould bave taught the author that fomething 
more than a ‘ federal bond” is necetlary to form ‘ a defence againtt 
foreign iagrefions,” and to preferve ** a government of bappinefs and 
liberty.” Thefe federations, be contends, maintained themfelves 
during three centuries againft the Romans, which proves that 
‘weaknefs is not a neceflary confequence of a federal conftitution.” 
If, however, this refiftance be not a proof of weaknefs (but rather 
of their attachment to their government), their fall moft affuredly is, 
for each of the above {tates were at one period greatly more powerful 
than the Romans. The author is more corre¢t in the following, 


** Defpotifm leads to barkarity, and this in its turn gives exiftence 
to liberty and virtue. The celebrated age of Auguftus was followed by 
five centuries of thame and flavery, and five more of barbarity were 
neceflary to fink in oblivion the direful leffons of defpotifm, and reftore 
the energies of virtue, which can conftitute a nation, At length it 
emerged from the midit of the chaos in which the earth feemed to be 
overwhelmed ; the hearts of the Italians again opened to the love of 
their country and of liberty, and they again experienced the cou- 
rage neceflary to make them conquet and defend thefe precious gifts, 
At the fide of great virtues, grand talents were alfo feen to unfold 
themlelves ; the fciences and the arts were cultivated with fuccefs ; 
the Italians, after the capture of Conftantinople, were ready to re- 
ceive the valuable depofite of Grecian literature, which the empire of 
the Ealt had preferved in the midit of its ruins, and which its fall me- 
naced with deitruction. The prefent age is indebted to the Italian 
re publics for this inheritance of antiquit y. It is of this fecond 
epoch of virtue, talents, liberty, and vreatnels, that I have undertaken 
to write the hiftory. 

*‘ Ttaly did not then become a nation, but a nurfery of nations ; 
it contuined almo(ft as many. {tates as it had tree and repub ican cities 
and each of thefe cities of Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, tomania, 
and Tufcany, merit their particular hiftory, and could fturnifh a li- 
brary of pational writers. The greatelt charatters have been dif- 
played in thefe petty ftates. ‘Thefe republics of the middle age, whofe 
enfranchifement was gradually eflected from the tenth to the twellth 
century, have had, during the whole time of their exiftence, the 
molt marked influence on the civilization, on the commerce, and on 
the political balance of Europe. Neverthelels, they are unknowa 
to common readers, becaufe a whole life would not be fuffici ent to 
ftudy their particular Initories, and no pe rfon bas yet undertaken to 
colle them together and unite them in one fingle point of view. 
The hiftory of Switzerland or of Greece prefents a central point eafy 
to feize, but that of Italy of thd middle age ofiers a labyrinth 
which is formed of equal and independent ftates, and in which hifto- 
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rians have been afraid to engage themfelves. It is however lefs the 
hiftory ‘of Italy. than of the Italian republics in which I have en- 
gaged. Such a hiftory indeed is not to be produced, as the repeti- 
tion of the fame atts of cruelty and bafenels would fatigue and dif- 
cuft the reader, and even degrade the“character of the man who 
would occupy himfelf with it too long. Itis not the hiftory of the 
country, butof the people, that we wilh to know,” 


The author propofes to extend his hiftory to eight volumes, which 
will include the principal facts in the hiftory of Italy during eleven 
centuries, or what is termed the middle age, the firft half of which 
embraces the age of Gothic barbarifm, and the laft the moft bril- 
liant epochs of the republics of Italy. The firft fix chapters, which 
conftitute the firft volume, are devoted to the age of darknefs, from 
the capture of Rome by Odvacer, in 470, till the beginning of the 
twelfth century. ‘This brief narrative is atl that the author deems 
neceflary to fill up,the chafm in the Italian hiftory, from the final 
extinétion of the empire of the Weft till the reftoration of learning. 
Gibbon appears to have been his model in general, although Miiller 
is the principal fubject of his approbation. Signor Sifmondi is more 
fevere indeed than either Gibbon or Hume againft Popifh fuperfti- 
tion and tyranny, but he is alfo as much more reverent to the divine 
truths of revealed religion, and throughout bis work evinces an en- 
lightened and ardent love of liberty and jultice, and a devout reve- 
rence to the eternal difpenfations of Divine Providence. His bene- 
volent mind appears ceeply impreffed with the exilting miferies of 


, é D 
the inhabitants of the Continent, and he labours with confiderable 


_ addrefs and ingenuity to convince his readers of the rufnons effeés 


and national mifery of unreftrained ambition, and the grofs injuftice 
of the love of conqueft. We fear, indeed, that the franknels of bis 
fentiments, the fidelityand energy with which he paints the effeés of 
defpotilm, his panegyrics on liberty and virtue, and his expofitions of 
Popith fuperftition, wi!l draw down upon him the vindictive batred of 
the French autocrats, and-make him another vidlim of the general 
deftroyer of liberty and jufticé among nations, 

The firf€ chapter treats of the time between the reign of Odacer in 
476 to that of Othen the Great in 961; the fecond of the feudal 
fyRem; and the government of Lombardy, from 961 to 1039; the 
third of the church and republic of Rome, till the peaceof-Worins, 
and the reigns of Henry iJ, 1V, and V, from 1039 to 1122; the 
fourth of the Greeks, Lombards, and Normins, in the fouth of 
Italy, from the feventh to the twelfth century, and of the republics 
of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi; the fifth, of the origin of Venice, 
aid its rivality with the new republics of Pifa and Genoa ; and the 
fixth of the delivery of all the Italian cities before the twelfth 
century. The feventh chapter, which commences the fecond volume 
and the twelfth century, details the ambition and conquefis of the 
Milanefe, during the reigns of Lotharius III and Conrad I], from 
1100 te 1152; the eighth and ninth narrate the expeditions of the 
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Emperor Frederic Barbarofla againtt the Italian cities and Lom- 
bards, from 1152 to 1162; the tenth detai!s the fufferings of Italy, 
the leagues of the Lombards, and the foundation of Alexandria, 
from 1102 fo 1168; the eleventh continues thefe wars and vi@ories 
of the Italian republics over the Emperor ull 11835 the twellth cone 
cludes the century with the death of the Emperor Barbarofla, and 
the fucceflion of his fon, Henry Vi,who united the crown of the 
two Sicilies to the empire; the thirteenth chapter contains an inte- 
refting hiftory of the pontificate of Pope Innocent II], who efia- 
blifhed the tempora! power of the charch, between 1197 and 1216; 
the fourteenth is a digrs mon the fourth croifade, and the conquetts 
of the [talian republife.i inthe. Eaft, from 1197 to 1207; and the 
fifteenth ind laft chapter of the fecond volume contains a view of the 
literary and political fate and civil wars of thefe republics from 
1216 to 1234. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from laying the whole hifto- 
ry of that anointed, villain, Pope Innocent III, before our readers, 
as no abridgment of it could convey any adequate idea of the pro- 
found cunning, which feems to have directed all the actions of this 
moft treacherous, covetous, and ambitious pontitical defpot. In 
order to feize the temporal authority and become a political prinee, 
he employed the Cardinals Pand ie and Bernard to promife fpiritus 
al indulgences to the inhabitants of Florence, Lucca, Sienna, &c. 
atthe death of the Emperor, Henry Vi, if they would acknowledge 
him fovereign, before that a new emperor could be elected ; he forged 
a will for Henry VI, i which all the demands of the Holy See were 
granted, and the young Frederic placed under his g guardianthip ; ; he 
afterwards robbed this young prince, his ward and pupil, of his rights 
in the kingdom of the two Siciltes; he ordered Andrew Duke of 
Hufgary to become a croifader, that he might not trouble his bro- 
ther, whom he forced to make war on Culimes Ban of Bofnia, for 
iheltering heretics; impelled the Kings of Denmark and Sweden to 
attack and dethrone Suero, King ot Norway ; ordered P! iillip Au- 
guilt to retire to a monaftery. reftore his repudiated wife, Ingeburge 
of Denmark, and interdicted the whole kingdom of France; and 
finally reduced the Kings of Portugz!, Arragon, Poland, and John 
of England, to be his tributaries, ‘This atrocious pontiff, during a 
reign of eighteen Years, murdered more men in cool blood shan 
Buonaparte has done in battle. ‘Ine guilty intiruments of his fan- 
guinary fury aga:nlt the reformers, were the Itahan fpy Francis, and 
the Spanith affaflin Dominic, hace: called ern the brief recital of 
whote barbaritics chills the blood with horror, Independent of the 
maflacres, tortures, burnings, and other hideous deaths infli@ed on 
feveral hundred thoufand d/bzgenfes,: Innocent him/elf purtued the 
Paulicians (called Paterini in Italy, from pati, to fuffer) “ with 
fire and fword, for denying the power of prelates to grant indul- 
gence, difbelieving the fire of purgatory, the miracles of the church 
tranfubfiantiation, the worfhip oi the Virgin Mary,” of images, and 
harlots, and fwindlers called faints! ‘This infernal pontiff, accom- 
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panied with the monfter Dominic , put upr ards of fevent ’ thoufand 
perfons to death, fuppofed to be P aterini, in Fj lorence, Prat , , Faen- 
ga, Bologna, Viterba, &c. plundering, burning, and confi! cating 
all their property ; and in one inftance, where the people refufed to 
be the infamous executioners of his murderous commands, ig or- 
dered feven thoufand men, women, and children, to be burnt alive!!! 
Yet the atrocious hypocrite had the cunning to reprefent thefe fum- 
mary executions as not done from ece/efaftical authority, by declar- 
ing that ‘‘ their bodies ‘fhould be delivered to the Jecular arm.” 
For farther particulars of the conduct and principles of this nefari- 
ous Pope, fee Dr. Hales’s Tenth Letter to Dr. Troy, pp. 459, 440-41. 
Our readers will perceive that Signor Simonde Sifmondi’s hifiory 
promifes to bea work of confiderable intereft, executed with great 
impartiality, and writtenin the true ftyle of hiftory, at once nervous 


and dignified, 
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Traité Elémentaire de Minéralogie. 

An Elementary Treatife on Mineralogy, with Applications ta 
the Arts. d Work defigned for Infiruétion in the National 
Lyceums. By Pa Brogniart, Engineer of Mines, 
and Director of the Imperial Manufaétory of Porcelain at 
Sevres. @ Vols. 8Svo. Pp. 1019, with fixteen large plates, 
Paris, 1807, Imported by Deconchy. 


THE flow progrefs of mineralogical fcience, notwithftand- 
ing is acknowled red utility, although it muft be admitted a 
proof of its diffic ay; fhould at leaft a& as an additional fti- 
mulus to its votaries, to ftudy with vigour this highly irterefi- 
ng = hitherto little cultivated. Uranch of ‘human know- 
led; ee works on this fubject, indeed, have appe eared 
in Engl th of late years; but fince the improved edition of 
Kirwan’ s Mineralogy, all of them have either treated only of 
diftinét fubftances, or prefented fuch a Babylonifh jargon of 
fyfiems, as to operate greatly to the difady antage ofa fcience, 
ia Which good books are fo much w anted. During the laft 
fix years three very refpedtable treatifes on mineralogy have 
appeared j in France, and not one (with the exception of Mr. 
Sowerby’s periodical publications) during the fame period in 
this country ; for the itill-born German-Englith volumes of 
Mr. Jamefon, and the hollow quarto of Dr. Clarke, will 
never find a place in the libraries even of fafhionable ama- 
teurs of this ftudy. The paucity of Englifh mineralogical 
works, therefore, may make us’eafier fatished with the fuper- 
ate veri of our neighbours in this department. Haiiy 

however, a truly ori ginal author ; Brochant is a well-iu- 
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formed tranflator ; and Brogniart, whofe work is now before 
us, Is a very judicious and intelligent compiler, who has cer- 
tainly produced the moti comp iete Introduétion to miner- 
alogy and met tallurgy which has yet appeared. We fhall 
firti, however, extract M. Brogaiart’s fyftem of claflification 
of minerals. ‘The mineral kingdom he divides into five 
clafles, which are again fubdivided into orders, genera, and 
{pecies. 


“CLASS I. Oxygenated fubftances not metallic, confilling of oxy- 
gen combined with bafes not metallic. Orpen J. Oxygenated fub- 
fiances not acid: oxygen forming with thele bafes bodies not acid, 
of which there are only two Genera, air and water. Orper UH. 
Oxygenated fubftances acid: oxygen forming with thefe bates acid 
bodies. GEN. Sulphuric, munatic, Carbonic , and boracie acids. 
CLASS II. Salts not metallic, confifting of a bafe not metallic, 
combined with an acid. Orper I. Alkaline falts, compofed of an 
alkuline bafe combined with an acid. Grey. Ammenia, potath, 
and foda. Orper II. Karthy falts, colnpoted of an earthy bafe 
combined with an acid. GEN. Alumina, magneta, lime, barytes, 
and ftrontian. CLASS II}. Stones, confiliing of earths combined 
together, and fometimes with alkaline, acid, or metallic aceceffory 
principles. Ornper IJ, Hard fton&, dry and rough to the touch, of a 
hardnefs fufficient to feratch elais, Gen. Containing ittria, flica, and 
glucine (/pecies, gadulinite) : zircon and Glica (/pec. zircon ; varieties, 
jargon and hyacinthe) : filica. almoft pure (/pec. quartz, gres* and 
filex,* with all their /ud-/pecies and varieties): filica and alumina 
(/pec. jafper,” tripolt) : filica, alumina, and alkali (/pec. pounce,®* 
obfidiane,* retinite,* jade,* petrofiles,*® feldfpar. Andaloulife,? am- 
phigene, lazulite,* and diopfide): filica, alumina, alkali and water 
({pec, natrolite?) : filica, alumina, lime ,and water (/pec. mefoty pe, 
edelite,? fiilbite, prehnite, paranthine, analcime, chabafia, meyonite, 
melilita,? and dipyre) : filica, lime, alkaliand water (/pec. epophyl- 
lite): filica, alumina, barytes and water (/pec. harmoiome): filica, 
alumina and lime (/pec, nepheline, triphane, axinite, Wernerite, 
idoucrafe, aplome, granite, ailochroite;?* ttaurotide, tourmaline, and 
epidote) : filica, lime and iron (fpec. yenite): filica, alumina and 
glucine (/pec. euclafie, beril) : alumina, filica, and fluoric acid (/pec. 
pycnite, topaz): alumina and blica (/pec. difthene, fidrolite,? cymo- 
phane): almoft pure alumina (/pec. corindon, emeril ;* /ub-/pec. te- 
lefia, adamantine) : alumina and water (/pec. diafpore,? Wavellite,? 
{hydrargilite] ) : alumina and a little magnefia (/pec. {pinelle ; fub- 
Jpec. ruby pleonafte) : magnefia and filica C/pec. peridot) : filica, 
magnefia, lime and alumina ( Spee. diallage, anthophyllite,? “hyper 
ftene, malacolithe,? pyroxene, ampby bole, [hornblende] bafalt*): fili- 
ca, magnefia and lime (/pec. grammatite, aibetius,* and amianthdide?) 
Orpver II. Un@uous {ftones, not fcratching glafs, foft and even 
greafy to the touch. Gen. Silica, magnefia, and alumina (/pec, 
ferpentine,* magnefite,* fteatite,* macle,* chlorite,* and tale) : filica 


So 
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and alumina (/pec. nacrite,? lepidolithe.? pinite,? and mica). Ors 
DER IIi. Argilious ftones, having an argillaceous afpect and odour, 
often foft to the touch. Species; argil,* marl,* ochre,* argilolite,* 
Wake,* cornean,* [trapp] fchilte,* and ampelite.* ‘CLASS IV. 
Combufubles; minerals) which combine immediately with oxygen. 
OrvéER |. Compound combuftibles, yielding an oily vapour in 
burning, Gen. Oily carbon: species, pit-coa!,* Litumen,* lignite,* 
peat,* amber,* and mellite. Oxrper Il. Simple combuttibles, 
yielding no oily vapour in their combufiion. GeEn. Carbon almof 
pure (/pec. graphiie, anthrocite): bydrogenated (/pec. diamond, 
hydrogen, fulphur), CLASS V. The meials; minerals having a 
metallic fubtiance for bale. Orpen I. Brittle metals ; not being 
fufceptible of extenfion neitber under the hammer nor the flatting 
mill, Gew. Arfenic, chrome, molybdena, {cheelin (wolfram) co- 
lumbium,? titanium, uranium, cerium, tantahum,? manganefe, co- 
balt, telluriumi, antimony, and bifrauth, Orper II. Duétile me- 
tals, fulceptible of extertion under the mill or the hammer. Gey. 
Zinc, iron, tin, lead, nickel, copper, mercury, filver, gold, and pla- 
tina.” + 


Such is M. Brogniart’s arrangement of foffil bodies, which is evi- 
dently founded on chemical diftinétions now rendered erroneous by the 
recent difcoveries of Englifh chemi«s. “To this treatife the author has 
prefixed an “‘ Intreduction to the Study of Mineralogy,” which occu- 
pies about feventy-two pages, and which the pompous Fourcroy would 
call the “philofophy of mineralogy.” ‘The firft article difcuffes the 
abje& and end of this branch of natural hiftory, and its diftin@nefs 
from phyfies and chemiftry, although its dependence on thefe fci- 
ences, particularly the latter, is virtually acknowledged. The fe- 
cond article treats of the properties and charaéters of minerals, a 
copious and interefting fubject, which the author unfolds with confi- 
derable perfpicuity, The common CHARACTERS of minerals, or 
unorganized bodies, are confidered with regard to their manner of 
growing by juxta-pofition or aggregation, thetr ftructure, and the phe- 
_ nomena of cryliallization, and its laws. The diftin¢tive characters or 
properties of minerals are thu. reduced to two; to grow by juxta- 
pofition, and to be compofed of fimilar parts. Minerals, and moft 
probably all other inorganic bodies, whatever may be their origin, 
fuch as fpermaceti, camphor, fugar, &c. (the former being an ani- 
mal, and the two latter a vegetable product) have alfo another very 
remarkable pyoperty, that of cryttallizing, that is to fay, of taking 
a polyhedral form with certain angles, whenever circumftances .per- 
mit it, In order to effect the procefs of cryftallization, two condi- 
tions are effentia) ;' firft, the bodies fhould be reduced to their inte- 
gral molecules (the fmalleft parts in which bodies can be divided 





+ The mark of interrogation (?) in the above table of claflification 
marks a doubtful genus: and an afterifk (*) indicates an arbitrary 
er fale genus, 
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without being decompofed), that is to fay, divided fo that thefe mo- 
lecules may be fufficiently feparated to move freely: fecond, they 
ought alfo to be fufficiently near, in order that their reciprocal at- 
traction fhould be more powerful than the aétion of the bodies which 
hold them divided. The conftituent molecules of a body are mole- 
cules of a different nature, which,'by their re-union, form integral 
molecules ; thus cinnabar, compofed of fu! phur and mercury, is re- 
duced to its integral molecules when it is fo divided, that a divifion 
_carried farther would feparate the molecules of fulphur ‘from thofe of 
metcury. The author then takes a brief view of the phenomena 
and laws of cryftallization ; treats of the “‘ general and particular pro- 
perties which ferve to diftinguifh minerals from each other” ; enume- 
rates their phyfical characters, as the [pecific gravity, hardnefs, ad- 
herence to the tongue, colour*, changing of colour (chatoyement), 
tranfparence, reflection, phofphorefcence, electricity, fracture, and 
ftructure ; and, laftly, he details the chemical characters drawn from 
fufion with the blow-pipe, and the action of the acids and re-agents. 
The third article of this introduction is devoted to the fubjeét of 
the claffification of minerals, in which M. Brogniart enters at confi- 
derable length. The g general utility of claflific: ition in every branch 
of natural hiftory is fufficiently evident 3 ; but care fhould be taken 
not to confound a knowledge of clafiification with a knowledge of 
fcience, as many of the modern fyfiem-makers feem to have done. 
* A clafitfication,” obferves the author jufily, ‘¢ which has for its objec 
only to feck the name of a fpecies, is called an artificial method, - In 
fa&t, it has been created entirely for this obje@t; it is fufceptible of 
in Gnite variation 3 and it ought to be founded on chara@ers, exte- 
rior, ftriking, apparent, and eafy to deferibe ina precife manner. Ina 
this method we do not fear breaking the moft natural connections. 
This claflification, of little value t6 {cience, fcarce merits the name of 
method, and ought to be confidered but as a means almoft mecha- 
nical of more promptly recognizing the fpeciesalready,known, The 
fecond kind of claflification is the natural method, the objeé of which 
is to aflign the fpecies to their true place among all other beings; it 
is not compofed at the pleafure of the naturalift; it exifts in nature, 
where it is to be found: the object-of this claffification is to collect 
the refemblance between bodies,-and to determine their moft import- 
ant analogies; as bodies may refemble each other in colour and dif- 
fer in form, or refemble in form, but differ in compofition. Species, 
in mineralogy, is the re-union of all the individuals whofe compofi- 


- 








* M. Brogniart, with great propriety, ridicules the idea of the 
Wernerians making colour and fhades of colour fo particular charac- 
ters in their fuperficial fyftem, expofes the futility of fuch tedious 
diftinétions and delufive guides, and inftances the limpid and lamel- 
lated carbonat of lime, and black marble of a dull fraéture, which, 
although of the fame nature, have no external relation to each other. 
This is a firiking proof of the neceflity and fuperiority of chemical te 
Werner’s external charaers. 
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tion is the fame, and having the fame primitive form, An_ indivi4 
dual is. that which cannot be divided without being deftroyed. Spe- 
cimens of minerals may be divided in parts, »but not defiroved by 
the divifion ; itis not therefore ina fpecimen, not even in a cry fal, 

that the mineralogical individual is to be fought, but in the integral 
molecule of the chemifts. There is no doubt indeed that if we had 
organs fufficiently deli¢ate to perceive the integral molecules of bo- 
dies, we fhould fee them ail not only fimilar, but equal between them- 
felves, hence they poffefs a much more perfe ét refemblance than what 
exilts between individuals among animals or vegetables. The genus is 
formed of fpecies in which o: ¢ of the principlés is common, and 
which have befides an analogy between by their chemical properties. 
The moft fixed principle, or that which belongs to a clafs of bodies 
efteemed the moft fixed, is confidered as the eflential principle of a 
genus. The conipofition well known is conlidered as a principle of 
primary value, and the primitive form as a principle of fecondary 
value, A principle or charadter of primary value is that the exifi- 
ence of which in a clafs of beings neceflarily implies the moft com- 
plete refemblance or the molt numerous analogies between the beings 
which ¢ompofe it; fuch is the firucture of the heart in animals, or 
that of fruit in vegetables. ‘The clailes aré compofed of orders whofe 
principles have together a kind of chemical relemblance. The re- 
union of fpecies in genera being founded on the chemical compofition, 
cannot be cx rectly applied to minerals, the nature of which is not 
well known; for this reafon no true genera neither among ftones nor 
compound combultibles can yet be eftablifhed.”—The fub-fpecies, 
vatieties, fub-varieties, accidents, &c. are not important to the pro- 
grefs of the fcience. ‘The following is the rationale of the author’s 
claflification : “ 1ft, The c/aés contain minerals which refemble each 
other either by the manner in which their conftituent principles are 
united, or by a chara@eriftic property common to them ail. 2d, The 
orders, unite the minerals which refemble each other by a certain ana- 
logy in the nature of that of their conftituent principles, which is 
confidered as. a bafe. 3d, The genera are compofed of minerals 
having one common principle. When minerals which have a com- 
mon principle have befides chemical properties entirely difierent, they 
are then divided into two or more genera; as carbon in anthracite 
and carbon in carbonic acid forms twogenera. 4th, ‘The /pecies are 
formed of minerals which have the fame chemical cofpofition. 
5th, The fwb-/pecies contain minerals of the fame fpecies, which dif- 
fer by the prefence of an acceflory principle, or by the mode of ag- 
gregation of their parts. Oth, The varieties contilt of minerals of 
the fame fpecies which differ only in the mode of aggregation of their 
parts, or by a remarkable colouf befonging to great maties in fimilar 
circumftances ; they contain alfo mixed minerals when the foreign 
fubftance forms an almoft ehiaieiaies mafs with the principal ipecies. 
7th, The fub-varieties are compoted of minerals, the difference of 
which is {till lefs important; tuch are thofe refulting from fecondary 
forms, fugitive colours, very apparent mixtures, &c,” 
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The fourth and laft article of this interefting introdu@ion is em- 
ployed in fettling the nomenclature, ‘The examination of this fub- 
ject, however, we muft defer till our next Appendix ; mean time we 
can fafely recommend the perufal of this treatife to all perfons who 
wifh to acquire a general and tolerably accurate knowledge of mi- 
neralogy, metallurgy, and geology. 











Cuvres de Louis XIV: i.e. The Works of Lewis XIV. 
[Coneluded from our laft Appendix. ] 


WE refume our account of thefe works with the military 
memoirs, which commence the third volume, and which have 
been arranged by General Grimoard, who prefaces them with 
fome remarks on the militar y genius of Lewis, in which he 
proves, by the evidence of faéts, that he had really no more 
knowledge of military affairs than what he had acquired by 
practice like a fe erjei int or corporal, and that he always con- 
founded the mechanical movements of an army with the art 
of military taétics. An anecdote is related in this preface, 
which difplays the real character of Lewis XVI, and ought 
not to pafs unnoticed. 


“When Lewis XVI,” fays General Grimoard, “ ordered me to 
prepare an edition of the Memoirs of Lewis XIV, he obferved, that 
notwith{tanding the refpeét due to the memory of this monarch, nei- 
ther his faults nor imperfections were to be concealed ; that, for in- 
itunce, he had formed an exaggerated opinion of true greatnefs, 
which made him aflume a conftant deportment, little thort of thea- 
trical reprefentation ; that, on the other band, continual flattery 
had rendered him vain; that this vanity appeared frequently in his 
writings, efpecially in bis military memoirs; and that, as the work 
he entrufted to me was intended for the education of his children, and 
as mankind, particularly in a tender age, had unfortunately a ftronger 
propenfity to follow evil than good examples, he would be infinitely 
obliged to me (thefe were the king’s expreffions) to place thele 
foibles of Lewis XIV in their proper light, in a manner indicating 
. how much greater he would full Lave been in reality, and how much 

more refpectable in the eyes of potierity, if, defpifing pride which 
produces only ridiculous and humiliating effects, he had better 
known the diltinétion between inflated pomp and that true elevation, 
that noble and fimple dignity, which is fo neceflary to the exercife 
ef fovereign authority.” 

Unhappily events have proved that Lewis XIV’s pomp was better 
adapted to govern Frenchmen than the reafon and humanity of kre 
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fucceflor, It appears, alfo, that this unfortunate monarch gave Ge- 
neral Grimoard feveral inedited papers, illuftrative of the “military 
career of the oftentatious king. ‘This third volume contains the cam- 
paigns or military life, iffo it may be called, of Lewis XIV, during 
the years 1607, 68, 1672,73, and 74, the greater part of which ls 
letters to his generals and miniflers, which chiefly confift of remarks 
and approvals | of the obfervations they laid before him, and which he 
afterwards adopted as if entirely the ofispring of his own mind, 
Thefe memoirs, General Giimoard obferves, are entirely written 
with Lewis’s own band, and that Pelliffon did not correét the fiyle, 
therefore they are to be confidered as the moft original of any of the 
works publified under his name. The additions made by the pre- 
fent editor, or the letters addrefled to the King by fome of his mont 
confidential minifters, are printed ina (maller charaéte r; but Lewis 
~— firikingly depict the vanity, egotifm, and vulgar mind of dis 

writer, There is nothing cither great or elegant in his compofition. 
The military details prove that the French government of Lewis X1V 
was not unfkiiled in the art of lying, and exaggerating the number 
and prowefs of its troops, no more than the iron defpotifm of the 
Corfican ufurper. 

The fourth volume contains the King’s military letters during the 
years 1675 to 1094. A very : interefiing, though brief, critical ac- 
count of Lewis’s campaigns ‘ 1675, 6,7, 8; 1680, i, 2; 3,.4,,8,.93 
1690, 1, 2, 3, and 4, is given as introductory to the King’s letters, 
by General Grimoard. ‘To military men the obfervations and re- 
view of fuch an experienced officer will be as ufeful as they are 
important to the future hittorian, who may engage in the hiftory of 
France during the reign of Lewis XIV. When the aflairs of that ce- 
Jebrated reign are divefted of the artificial pomyp and falfehood with 
which they have hitherto been enveloped, in the manncr this General 
has occaiionally attempted, more juft conceptions, not only of this 
monarch, but of the real genius and imbeci lity of the French people, 
will be formed, and the fai- difant Great Nation will appear more 
indebted to what (humanly fpeaking) might be termed accident than 
to genius and knowledge. 

The fifth volume is entirely occupied with Lewis’s private letters, 
in chronological order, from 1859 to 1680, addrefied to Kings,Queens, 
Princes, Pooves, Bithops, Minifiers, and Mijfrejes. The firft letter of 

‘this colleétion 1s addrefled to “ The Mofi High, moft excellent, and 
moft powerful prince, my very dear and beft beloved good brother and 
uncle” Philip 1V, King of Spain, dated at Bordeaux, Sept. 21, 1659, 
and requiring his daughter i in marriage. ‘The letter which accompa 
nied the above, and addrefled to the Infanta of Spain, Maria Theiefa, 
foliciting her hand, by means of the ambaflador Grammont, was 
written by the Marfhal Turenne, in order that it might be a clef- 
d’eucre, and at the infiance of the Queen Mother. On this letter 
the editor obferves, that ** there is nothing to objeét to the princi: 
ples, but they are expreffed in a fingular fiarched fiyle, which in- 
duces us to fulpedt that Turenne fo und it mose dill icult, perhaps, 
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@ompofe this kind of jove-lctter, half gallant, half diplomatic, than 
to vain the battie of Dunes, itch decided the peace of the Pyrenees 
and the marriage of the King,” It is, he »wever, written In the firft 


and fecond perfon, although Lewis all wrote to the King of Spain in 


the firft and third, which give a res dic wed us air to all ad let- 
ters, detailing nothing but family affairs. THis manner of addrefit ng 
Philip TVs as alfo fingularly Sorel and abfurd: ‘* Sir, my br ear 


uncie, anc Sidiitatiee ;”’ but this Lewis, no doubt, confidered as a 
necefilary part of “ the trade of King,” which was his chief ftudy. 
As an infiance of fuperftition in this bufinels-monarch, we might no- 
tice his jetter to Philip en the occafion of the accidental burning the 
gallery of the Louvre, in which were the portraits of all the Kings of 
France. ‘This gpd was on fire, “ b ut as foon as the holy facra- 
ment was brought from the church of St. Germain de |’Atixerrois 
Cabor it three buadred yards), the wind i in, Rantly che anged ft ‘om the fouth to 
the north, and carried the flames out of the Louvre, while the per ple 
cried—a miracle !” This circumttance Lewis himfelf calls a ‘ vifble 
miracle.” performed by God ; and if fo, it is difficult to fay what in- 
fluence the facrament could have on the wind. He writes better and 
more rationally, however, to mifirbfies, j intriguants, and fuch p eople 
whole minds were f{trangers to every moral fentiment ; but there is 
fuch a monotony, fuch an artificial famenefs of exprefiion and fenti- 
ment in all his letters, and he inceflantly dwells on his friendthip, 
that were they not the production of Lewis XIV, or fome other 
“man of fiGitious fame, "th ey Ww ould certainly never be read, It 
appears, by the number of Lewis’s letters to Charles II of England, 

that the latter had interetied himfelf extremely in the fate of the 

Duchels of Mazarin during her refilence in this country. 

‘The fixth and laft volume of thefe works contains the letters of 
Lewis, from 1682 to 1714. ‘Tothefe are added feveral mifcella- 
neous pieces, and hiftorical illutirations, very few of which are really 
the produétion cf the author in whofe name they are now collected. 
The firft is a tranflation of the firt book of Czfar’s Commentaries, 
which Lewis had elegantly printed in folio in 1651, under the title 
of ** The War of the Swifs, tranflated from the firft Book of the Com- 
mentaries of Julius Cafar, by Lewis XIV, by the Grace of God, 
King of France and Navarre.” The tranflation is the work of his 
preceptor, M. Hardouin de Perefixe, Some very contemptible 
verfes are alfo recorded: but it furely were not necefflary to have 
expofed Lewis’s literary ignorance and incapacity, by preferving 
fuch filly trifles. ‘Iwo long letters, abufing the old doating Chriflina, 
Queen of Sweden, while at Bruilels on her way to Rome to become a 
Papift, are alfo mifplaced, however they may tend to juttify the 
conduct of the French government to this felf- -depofed Queen. The 
will and codicils of Cardinal Mazarin are a document more wor- 
thy of prefervation, had they not been before publihed in different 
forms. The biographical notice of the Jefaits, confeffors to the 
Kings of France, is much too brief, otherwife it might have illuftrated 
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many ob{cure events in the hiflory of that ambitious order, The 
intrigues and revolutions of Portugal, as connected with Lewis’s 
reign, are alfo mentioned at fome length, and in which the editor bas 
taken feveral facts from Southwell’s Letters from Portugal. The 
* Partition treaty” between Lewis and the Emperor Leopold, in 
1668, for the eventual divifion of the Spanifh dominions, is now 
likely to be realifed by Buonaparte, who has purfued the projects 
of Lewis clofer than any other perfon whatever in the annals of civil 
fociety. The original and (we believe) authentic details relative to 
this meafure, as well as other intrigues at Madrid, at London, and at 
Rome, will be found interefting to politicians and negociators. Very 
little, indeed, is added to the fats already known and publithed by 
Dalrymple, refpecting the infamous treaties and alliances between 
Charles Il and Lewis, except that all his facts are confirmed by the 
additional teflimony drawn from the diverfe papers and memorials 
in the poffeffion of private individuals in France. By the accounts 
of Lewis’s intrigues at Rome, it appears that his minifters did- not 
hefitate to project and meditate affafflinations. Is it therefore extra- 
ordinary, that the modern French fhould readily believe that other 
powers would do the fame as their own minitters have done? It is 
to this caule we may reafonably attribute their frequent and repeated 
accufations againft others, of crimes which are fo familiar to them- 
felves: no people can ever believe thofe of any other country bet- 
ter or more humane than they believe them{clves to be. 

With refpeé to the merit of thefe volumes, the fummary of their 
contents which we have given will enable our readers to judge for 
themfelves ; and we fhall only obferve, that whoever reads them at- 
tentively muft be deeply impreffed with a fovereign contempt for 
the falfely called Lewis the Great. 








Retratos e Bujlos dos Faroes, e Donas, &c. 


Portraits and Characters of the diftinguifhed Men and Women 
who have rendered the Portugueje Nation tllujirious in 
Virtues, Letters, Arms and Arts, i hether Natives or Fo- 
reigners, Ancients or Moderns, in £ surope, Africa, Afia and 
America; dated from the Epoch of’ their Deceafe ; with a 
Summary of ther Lives, eatratied from Hijfiortes and an- 
cient Monuments, and offered to the liberal Portuguefe, by 
a Patriotic Society. Nos. 1& WU, with four engravings in 
each. 4to. Lifbon, 1806. Imported by Decouchy. 


PORTUGAL has its heroes and heroines, its warriors, phi- 
lofophers, and poets, not lefs worthy of being celebrated 
than thoie of more populous nations. Some of thele we have 
before made known to our readers; and certain it is, were 
they better known they would be more admired and refpect- 
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ed. The fame of Camoens, indeed, is every where familiar, 
but many other Portuguefe have attained equally as great 
eminence in the art of war, as that poet did on Parnaffus. 
A foldier may evince as much heroi{m, and as great talents, 
though not fo much fcience, at the head of 5,000 men, as at 
that of 500,000. Perhaps, indeed, it is only with {mall ar- 
mies that a vitorious warrior can difplay great genius ; with 
numerous forces he muft poffefs more ikill. [tis in this view 
that we (hould contemplate the lives and actions of the Por- 
tuguefe herves. The work before us confifts of the fiilt two 
numbers of a periodical publication, executed much in the 
fiyle of the Hiftoric Gallery, with well executed portraits and 
memoirs of diftinguithe od charaGters connected with the bif- 
tory of Portugal. The following are the eight portraits con- 
tained in thefe two numbers. 


“ The Infant Don Henry, fifth fon of King Jonw I, born in 
1394. This pious, enlightened, and valiant prince, waged a fuccels- 
ful war againft the Moors, for which he was made knight of the 
Order of Jefus in 1415. This fuccefs infpired bim. with the defire 
of again combatting the infidels; and fome Moors or Jews of Ceuta 
inferined him of teveral diltant countries on the coatt of Africa ftill 
unknown, Don Henry, being attached to mathematics, was ani- 
mated by this intelligence, aud withed to reconnaitre thofe coun- 
tries to fionalife bis name, enlarge his dominions, and extend the 
name of God and the empire of faith, He proceeded to Algarva, 
where he founded the city ot Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent ; a place 
which he judged very proper to fet out from on his voyages and dif- 
coveries. Theilland of Porto Sunto was his firft difcovery . thence 
to Madeira, the command of whren he divided between Jobn Gon- 
zalve Zarco and ‘Trilian Vas, who ditcovered it. At the buttle of 
Tangier he ditplayed new acts of bravery, and gave a convincing 
proof of the goodnels of his heart, by offering to take the chains of 
his brother, Don Fernands, who was then a prifoner in Africa, He 
afierwards devoted himieif entirely to voyaging during forty years, 
in which be diucovered teveral iflands in the Athintic and Etiiopian 
feas. The zeal which be manifelled for letters merited the title of 
Protector of the Portuguefe Studies, that he received from the Uni- 
verlity of Lifbon in Pi ai not long befure his death, which took 
place on the 13th © November. His portrait is copied from his 
liatue in the church van Belem, and his life has been written by Can- 
didus Lufitanus. 

‘“ Don Nuno ALVAREZ Peretra, furnamed the Portuguefe 
Mars, itlutirious branch of the royal houfe of Braganza, was born 
near Ceuta in 1300. Le at firii applied himfelf to learning, and af- 
terwards purfued principally the profeflion of arms, in which he ac- 
quired fome finguiar faccefies. He renounced his tithes and his 
eares, divided his property, and retired to the monaflery of the 
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Carmcelites, which he founded in Lifbon, He had_voluntarily devoted 
himfelf to penitence and prayer, when the Kiang fent to conful: him 
on a new enterprife againft the Moors, which re-ammated bis mare 
tial {pirit, and he delirs d to ferve again as @ folauier, lie died the 
12th of May, 1451, aged 71. John 1, and his fons, as wei! as all the 
nobles, attended his funeral. His lie was written i Latin by Ane 
thony Rodrigues da Cotta in 1723. The portrait which accompa- 
nies this memoir is copied from the figure on his tomb. 

*“ Don PeTen ve Menezez, Count de Vianns, fiucdied literature 
and the art of war in his eariv years, but he devoted bimitelf parte 
cularly to the military mney fon. He accompanied John Land his 
fons at the conqueit of Ceuta, where, like the berces of ancient 
Greece, he ntsdestind 500 vefiels armed at his own expence, in ore 
der to accomphifh his with of participating in) that gicrious expedi- 
tion. The King efteemed him (o much, that he made him governor 
and captain-general of Ceuta; his majefiy would net even accept of 
his o: ah. faving, that as a pledge of his feith it wes fufficient that he 
was called M EN EZEZ. His deicendants retained that government. 
During twenty-two years he had to combat the Moors inceflantly. 
He died the 22d of Sept. 1437, was interred at Ceuta, and atterwards 
was tren{ported : 9 Sautarem. Fie was diltingutihed for tis liberahty 
and his magnificence, His portrait is deligned frois that on his 
tomb. 

“ Dr. Joun pas REGRAS wee born in Lifhon, a celebrated pro- 
feffor of jurifprudence, chance!ior of the kingdom cf Portugal, the 
Jaws of which he colictied by the order of John. He died the 3d 
of May, 1404. flis port rtrait 3s copied from the hgure on his tomb, 

“The infant Don Perer, fourth fon of Jobn I, was born at Lif- 
bon the Oth of Dec. 1392, and diftineuifhed himtelf at the ag of 
Ceuta. He vifited Jerufalem and oy Holy Land, and was magni- 
ficently received by the Grand Sultan and the Sultan e Babylon. 
At Rome he cbtained the pern iffion | from Martin V, that the Kings 
of Portugal fhould be anointed, like thofe of France ie England, 
the day of their coronation, and that the infants might govern the 
kingdom as fons of the King, and bear aroyal crown, Fiom Rome 
he went to Germany, where he rendered fignal fervices to the Em- 
peror Sigifmond againft the ‘Turks, and fought in Italy againft the 
Venetians He wes equally well received in England by Henry VI, 
who conferred on him the order cf the garter, He returned by 
Spain to Portugal, after having travelled four years, re was elected 
regent on the death of the King, Don Epwarp (Eduarte) during 
the minority ef Alphonfus V. He condueted himfe f with great 
prudence, and refuted the flatue which the Poriuguefe wiihed to ele- 
vate to him. But his fervices and his virtues could not proteét him 
aguinft the c: lumny of his enemies, who had refolyed on his ruin; 
at their head was his coufin- german Don Alphonfo, Count de Bar- 
cellos, who fucceeded in making the King confider him asa con- 
fpirator. The deluded prince banithed him froin the court, and or- 
dered him to retire to Coimbra, Don Peter took to arms in his de- 
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fence, the King fent tro Ops a sainit him, and be was killed the 20th of 
M: ay, 1447, at the age of 56. Llis portr alt is copi ied from his ftatue 
in the monaltery of Butalh 

‘“ Martima Mowts, «celebrated warrior. who died glorioufly in 
1147, defending the wate of the cafle of Lath in, after having given 
during his life the greatelt proofs of valour.” This portrait is faid ta 
be copied from an ancient ttatue 3 but there is reafon to beliewe that 
whatever ftatue tt immeay have been taken trom, it mult bave been ex- 
ecuted tong after bis death, as the ats were not in fo advanced a 
{tate in the eweif h century as to produce fuch a figure in the ftyle of 
the Romans, Signer Cunha, the cdelyner, indeed, may have mo- 
dernized it, as he has done with all the others, to the great prejudice 
of the hittoricai cotume. 

‘“ Don Enwarp ve Menerzez, third Count of Vianna, a na- 
tural fon of Don Peter, firit covernor of Ceuta, as before mentioned, 
diftinguthed himfe!f by his velour againft the Moors in Grenada and 
In Atiniea. He was appointed governor of Alcacer-cegner, in the kings 
dom of Foz, With fifteen hundred men he defended that place againit 
an immenfe number of Moors, and vanquithed them in feveral ren- 
counters. Tle-fell, faving the life of A!lphontus V, the 20th January, 
1401, in the 50th year of his age. The Moors cut his body in 
pieces. Tlis portrait is copied from that placed on his tomb in the 
church of the monafiery of St. Francis, at Santarem. 

‘* Martim 1)’Ocem, Counfeilor to King John and the Infant, 
Don Edward, bis eldeft fon, and Chancellor of Portugal, was en- 
trufted with divers important embaflies to England and to Caftille, 
in which he neque himfeif witn honour. He died about 1429: 
his portrait is copied from a figure on his tomb in the church of St, 


Dominic at Santarem.,’ 


Such are the contents of the firft two numbers, dated July and 
Augolt, of this interefiing work ; but as periodical publications do 
not proceed fo regularly in Portugal as tn this country, we are not to 
expect that this ihould be more fuccefsful than all others. The Bie 
bliotheca Univer{ai, a kind of magazine, the firtt (x numbers of which 
we reviewed about three years ago, has not been entirely abandoned, 
though not more than five or fix numbers have lince appeared, Thefe 
Retratos ¢ Buftos, however, are vew to the Portuguefe, who are not 
much diftinguithed for painung and engraving; but unfortunately 
the figures are all drefied in the modern ityle, and aithouge the 
originals are all mentioned, to which the engravings here given (and 
very well executed in the French ftyle by Signors Fontes, Guinto, 
Marques, and Neves) are in general fufficiently faithful, yet little 
confidence can be placed in them as being real hikeneties of the per- 
fons dehigned, here is perhaps no other country in Lurope in which 
there is fuch a deficie icy © f genuine portraits of its great men, as in 
Portugal. This has always been a moral, and we fear it will now be 


found ‘a political evil, as the French will no doubt proceed in Portu- 
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gal as they have done in every other country, by attempting to era- 
dicate every fentiment of national feeling, and to deftroy not only 
the hiftorical monuments of its ancient grandeur, but allo the very 
language and habits of the people. 








Indice Chronelogico Remiffvo da Legiflagéo Portugueza, &c. 


A Chronological Index to the Portu wuefle Leg flation fince the Publication of the 
Philippine Code, with an. {ppendix, Part I, from the P ay ta that 
Code till the End of the Keign of Don John Vi Ajs0; Part L, from 
1750 til 1804. Publifhed 7¥ Order of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by John Peter Ribeiro, ove of its Fetiows, Chief Judge in the 
Tribunal of Supplication, Rothaves ef the Faculty of Canons, &c. 
2 vols. fmall 4to, about 325 pages each. Lifbon, 1807. Im- 
ported by Deconchy. 


THE Portuguefe legiflation is very uniform, and there is perhaps 
no other Chrifian nation of cqual extent or population, a fum- 
mary of the laws of which, duiing the courfe cf more than two cen- 
turies, would not occupy more than fix hundred and fitty (mall pages. 
Yet fuch are the contents and the extent of the volumes before us, 
which give the purport of all the ediéts, proclamations, decrees, or- 
ders of council, patents, royal letters, charters, or other legal refo- 
Jutions ifluing fr m the government fince the promulgation of the Phi- 
lippine code. That fuch a work, as the author oblerves, which con- 
fiitutes fo eflential a part of the Portuguefe legiMation, ** thould not 
only be neceflary to confult at every fiep in the f udy of their ngbts, 
but alfo of the general hiftory of the kin odom,” we can readily be- 
lieve. It would indeed have been an en diets labour for any foreigner 
to have attempted fuch a collection; and without a kn owledge of 
Jaws, we know not how any author, except a Frenchman, could Su 
tend to wiite the hifiory of Portugal, Signor Ribeiro bas removed this 
obtiacle by giving in his Index the principle or pur ort of all the exift- 
ing laws in Portugal ¢ uring the lalt two centuries, ‘To give our readers 
fume idea of this body of laws, we thall tranflute a few of the moft 
finguiar. On the principle that crimes exit before the laws which are 
made to punifh them, we may judge of the morals of the public by 
the tenor of their laws. 

*¢ Jan. 13, 1603, letters patent (a/vard) againtt the /u/pected fami- 
jiarity with nuns!) Jan. 9, 1604, patent or charter regulating the 
form of heences given to beggars, Oct. 12, 1606, law againii thofe 
who commit the crime of felf pollution, May 15, 1607, roval let- 
ters on the obfervance of the Roman ceremonial in the procetlion of 
Corpus Chriii in the city of Porto, and profcribing fome indecencies. 
May 18, 1608, for the fame, correéting fome abujés, aud not ad- 
mitting any perfon except the train-bearer between the Lithop and 
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the chief magiftrates of the city. Auguft22, 1609, Alvaré prohi- 
biting the giving of torches to perfons not citizens in the proceffion of 
Corpus Chriftt of Coimbra; and ordering the chief magiltrate to 
condemn all the citizens who did not choofe to accept of torches, to 
pay a fine of 100 crufades (about 15/7), and to be exiled during two 
years ten leagues from the city. Aug. 1, 1750, advice (or adver- 
tifement) to go Into mourning two years for the death of the King Don 
John V, and to fufpend the bufinefs of the tribunals for elght days. 
Aug. 2, advertifement for the minifiers of the fenate-council to affitt 
at the ceremony of breaking the thields 

Signor Ribeiro’s Chronological lidlen. from its accuracy, even to 
the moft trifling things iffued by the government, refpecting com- 
merce as wellas the infernal police of the kingdom, prefents a very 
complete hiftory of the Portugnefe leg flation during the laf two hun- 
dred years, and however trivial and local mai iy of the laws are, the y 
are neverthelefs curious, as afiording an example of the tranquillity 
and happinefs which a nation may enjoy. ‘That Repent sty is one 
tunately now po more; and if a few individuals among the people of 
Portugal fhould find their vanity better gratified, it multi be at the ex- 
pence ‘of their domettic hi ippinefs, and all that is dear to man, 


Colleegica dos principes Auctores da Hifloria Portugueza, &c. 


A Colle&ion [of the W “orks | of the principal Authors of é ort tugnefe Hitz 
zory ; publifh. dA with Notes. By the Director of ‘tats of Lire- 
rature of the Roya! Academy of Sciences, and saniael by it to his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent, Vols. I, I, ful, & LV L2mo, 


about 500 pages each, Lifbon, 1800-7. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE tardy labours of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Lifbon 
are now, we fear, arrefted for iome time. ‘This is one of the many 
proofs that Buonaparte’s defpotifm preffes much harder on the peo- 
ple than the tyranny of the Republicans, as it puts a much more 
complete extinguifher even on the feebleft ray of ference and lite- 
rature, This laft work of the Lithon Roval Society confitts of a re. 
publication of the Monarquia Lujfitana, or Hiltory of Portugal, bv the 
Ciftertian monk, Bernard de Brito, whofe life is prefixed to the fist 
volume, written by the regular canon, Friar Don Anthony of the 
Vilitation, Lecturer on Geography and Univertal tif? ry an the 
Royal Schools, and correfponding Member of the Acalemy. Don 
Anthony, ina well written memoir of De Brito, patily ouferses, “that 
poets precede hiftorians, as Milton and Pope preceded Hume and 
Gibbon, fo did Caimvens precede De Brito, who was born at Al- 
meida the 20:h of A out, 1509 His father, acapta nin the army, 
was Called Peter Cardofo 3; bis mother, Maria de B ito of Au di Oe 
whence he took the name of De Brito. Captain Cardat , being 
obliged to follow his regiment, went to Flanders, and thence i i, ME ag 
where our author accompanied him as Balthaiarde Brito of An Da 
At Rome De Brite acquired a knowledge of Greek and Hebiew, and 
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in 1585 entered the order of St. Bernard. At twelve yetrs of age 
he manifefted his talent and propenfity for the tludy of h iftory and 
antiquities, on bis route from Portugal to Ro me. In his juvenile 
days he publifhed a volume of poems, entitled Si/via de Lifardo, but 
they would not have tranfporied bis name to polteriiv, without his 
hiftory, his immortal work, the Alonerquia Lufttana. This work com- 
mences with the origin of the human race, as was ufual at that pe- 
riod, when gene ealugy and hiftory were Infeparable.” 

The four volumes Lefore us only include the fiift of the folio edi- 
tion in four volumes, printed about the end of the feventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor are the notes very numerous, but they are often ufeful 
and interetling, The character of De Brito, the Portuguele [lerodotus, 
has been long ‘eftablithed as an hiltorian, 


o> 
Zaboas que coniém os Logarithmos dos Numeros naturaes, &c. 


TZalles of Logarithms, from \ to 43200, co enlated to the Seventh Decimal 
Place, ana ‘preced a I by a corre/pending E xpicnation, Puliifhea {ty Or- 
der of the Royal Academy of Sciences, by oie ot its Fellows. Jofeph 
Maria Dantes Pereira. Svo. Lifbon, 1800. Imported by De- 
conchy, 

THE Portuguefe, who have tong been diftinguithed for their nauti- 
cal fkill, are not unacquainted with mathematics, nor the principles 
of logarithms, although the prefent work 3s a practical and not theo- 
retical treatife, which appears to potic!s that fii ft recommendation of 
fuch tables, —correctnels. In this re tect, ye shia r Pereia’s tables 
are, perhaps, only inferior to Didot’s ftereotype logarithins. 


Hippolyto de Euripides vertido doa Grego em Portuguez, &c. 
The [ippalytus of Euripides, tranflated | from the Greek into Por! lugucfey 


by a Director of one of the Clafles of the “— Academy of Se 
ences, and dedicated to his Royal Highnefs th e Prince Regent. to, 
pp. 161. Lifbon. Imported by Deconchy. 


THERE is, perhaps, no other modern language in Europe better 
adapted to convey a jult etait of the Greek than that of Portu- 
gal; it unites, in a confiderable degice, the dignity of the Cattilian 
with the fuavity of the Tufcan, and is alfo fufiicient! Vy copious, | not- 
withftanding the finall number of works it pofleffes It is, indeed, 
language admirab ly fuited to poetry and ora tory, 1 neither is it ‘elie 
cientin the mathematical accuracy and precilion of fcience. It would 
be too much, however, to expect this tranflation to be ranked with 
the Greek, nor even with the beft original compoStions in the fame 
language ; fuch excellence is rarely or never the fortune of tranf- 
lated works, Yetitisrefpectable. The Pasc8’ adevres, imecds, &c. &Ce 
of the firft chorus is thus rendered in Portuguefe, 


‘¢ Segui-me, fegui-me, cantando 
Ariemis celettial, prole de Jove 
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Artemis, de quem fomos 
Sollicito cuidado.” 


We might quote many much better flanzas than thefe, but to criti- 
cife them minutely would lead us beyond our prefent limits, and we 
can oniy recommend in general this tranflation to the afcigoades a 
lingua Portugueza. 


Differtazioni Epiftolari di G, B. Vijconti, &c. 
Epifiolary Differtations, by Joha Baptifi Vifconti and Philip Waquier 


de la Barthe, on the Statue of Di/cobolus, difcovered in the Villa 
Palombaria 3 with EHloftratrons of the fame by Caarles bea and Jo- 
Jeph Ant. Guatiant; to which are added Deicriptions of two other 
Difcoboli: difcovered in the bia Appia and Via Aarrana, by Ennius 
Quirinus V fconti; collected and enriched with Notes and whimfical 
Infcriptions ta ihe Villa Palombaria, By Francis Canceilien. Roine, 
1800. Imported by Deconchy. 


SIGNOR Cancellieri has performed an acceptable fervice to the 
public in collecting together, and Uluttrating with notes, the different 
differtations which have been written on the beautiful ftacue of a« 
Difcobolus, found at Villa Palombaria, on Mount Etquilin, in !781, 
a defign of which forms a frontfpiece to this volume. The firtt opi- 
nion here etven is that of Signor Vifconti, who conliders this ftatue 
either a copy of the Difcobvlus of Myron, or the original itfelf. 
This opinion is founded ona — in Quintihan (Orat. Lib. TT, 
c. 13), where this author eves a defcription of the fatne, that cor- 
refponds fufficiently with the one under conlideration = ‘Phe fecond 
Jetter is written by the Canon Philip Waquicr de la Barthe, and ad- 
drefied to Signor Vifconti, fon of the preceding, in which the writer 
attempts to prove that the Palembarian flatue is not the work of My- 
ron, but of Naucides, who lived after him, and exec ney ano'her 
Difeobolus, very much admired. The toird diitertation is extracted 
from the notes of Signor Fea, now director « of the piunderea Clemnen- 
tine Mufeum, on Winckelmann’s biftory of defigcn among the ancients. 
This writer, from the paflage in Quintillan, pnd another in Lician, 


‘ 
fatisfaclorily proves that the Di Payers of Villa Palombaria, and 


its Cc ! 5, are imits ations ot! by at e:! ron. Pky thefs igfe tions 
are added, a defcription if h fe Maes > in quefiion by Guatrani; and 
alfo of a Difeobolus found in the Via ya pia, and of another difco- 
vered in Vijla Adriana, at Tivol, oy the younzer Vilconti. The 
latter was ftolen by the French, and carried to Paris lo thefe fix 
differtations are added feverai learned notes bs the editor, Signor 
Cancellieri. The firft of thefe notes contains a defeription of a baffae 


relievo ni three little genii near an obelifk, which ferves as 
a vignette to this work. ‘The frontifpiece is allo curious; it repre- 
fents the marble purch of the Villa Palowbaria, which is covered 
with inferiptions and mytfterious fymbols, faid to be receipts for 
making gold: but no perfon has ever yet been able to interpret them, 
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The following is their hiftory, ‘* The Marquis Maximilian Palomba- 
ra, additted to alchymy, as was the mania in the 17th century, 
lived about 1650. He had in his houfe a laboratory in which he la- 
boured to make gold. One day a man, dreffed as a pilgrim, entered 
his garden, and began looking at the ground, as if he fearched for 
fomethine. He was obferved by afervant, w “we informed his mafter, 
and the Marquis delired the pilgrim to come to fpeak to him. This 


man immediately prefented bimielf before the Marquis with a packet 


of berbs in his hand, and addrefling him, obferved, that knowing that 
he employed himtelf to difcover the art of making gold, be w:thed to 
fhew him, that if it were adifficult thing. it was not impoflible. He 
then defired to fee the laboratory of the Marquis, and finding it well 
arranged, he proceeded to pound his herbs, put them in the crucible 
which was on the fire, and required the key of the laboratory to be 
given to him, The Marquis did not hefit: ite, and even gave the pil- 
grim a chainber to fleepin. The next morning, impatient to fee the 
effects of his experiment, he defired the pilgrmm to be called, but he 
was not to be found: the laboratory was then entered, the crucible 
found inverted, and near it a yilow inatter, which was recognized to 
be gold! On the table of the laboratory was a paper, on which 
were traced feveral enigmas. In memory of this event the M- irquis 
Palombara cauled feveral inferiptions to be engraven in the halis of 
his houfe, and among others on the porch by which the pilgrim en- 
tered, and which leads to the road from St. Maria M: yor to St. John 
of Latran.” 

Such monuments of the avarice and credulity of men are well 
worthy of preferving, as a falutary letion to fueceeding ages. ‘The 


notes indeed, in general, do honour to the learning and talents of 


Signor Cancellier, and the work will be valuable to the antiquaries of 
the polite arts. 


Offervazioni che fervono ad illuftrarel' Ej itafto di § Vitalino Martire, &c. 
Obfervations illuftrative of the Ep itaph on S!, Vitalinus, a Martyr, whofe 


rlorious Remains ( fpoglie) are preferved in the private Chapel of the 
Moft Noble Marquis D. Philip Filonarai. By Leonard Races i Ad- 
vocate of Rome, Profeflor of Holy Writ in the Univerfity of the 
Roman College, and Member of the Acad flemy of the Catholic Re- 
ligion. 8vo, 1806. Rome. Imported by Deconchy. 


ONF. of the firft recommendations of this epitaph or monumental 
infcription is, we are told, “that it makes us acquainted with the 
name of a young martyr yet unknown in the Chrittan [Romith] ca- 
Jendar !" Surely vae P olytheifm of the Popith church might be fa- 
tisfied without another idoi. This epitaph was found in the celebrated 
cemetery of St. Cyriac,a Roman lady, who had a houle in the Campo 

7erano, on the Via Tiburtina, about a mile from the gates of Rome, 
where fhe aflembled the Chriftians, and where the fulered martyrdom 
under the reign of Valerian, ‘This infeription bears no date, but 
from the form of the letters, the fiyle and orthography, Signor 
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Adami concludes it to have been executed about the year 303 of the 
Chriftian era, under the reign of Diocletian. Atthat epoch the per- 
fecution was terrible and general, and extended even to children, 
The epitaph, indeed, flates that Vitalinus was only eight years old; 
that his father’s name was Donatus, and his mother’s Filicita (or Fe- 
licea). According tothe explanation of the characters and letters 
of this infcription, given by our author, it imports as follows :— 
*¢ © Vitalinus, Donatus and Felicita, who have furvived thee, have 

made (thistomb) to their fon, who lived eight years.” Upon what 
principle Signor Adami, a profeifor of the facred writings, and a 
member of a Catholic [ Popith] Academy, prefumes to call a child 
of only eight years old a martyr, we are at a lofs to guefs. It is very 
probable, | indeed, that the child was baptized, and of courfe was a 
Chriftian, which the fymbols confirm; but forany thing that appears 
to the contrary he might have died a pete: deat h, and the atlection 
of his parents di iGated the above infeription: the vafe or lachryma- 
tory to which the author alludes as the proof of his murder is wholly 
inadmiffible, and cannot be received as in the leaf confirming his 
conjecture of martyrdum. LBefides, it is abfurd to calla child a 
martyr ; the apolilecalls Herod’s fanguinary order, murder, and that 
18 its proper denoinination. No perfon can be a Chriftian martyr 
without being previoufly allowed the choice of death, or renunciation 
of his religion. Such a choice is beyond the powers of children, 
who may be murdered for their religion, but mott afluredly not mar- 
tyred. Any tiory or ridiculous fancy, however, is quite fufficient to 
give the Romith Church a new faint and idol; and happy would it 
have been for mankind had all her Saints been as innocent as the 
young Vitalinus! ‘The numerous literary remarks, however, and 
acquaintance evinced with the ftyle and orthography of the third and 
fourth centuries, in this little tra€t, make it valuable even to thofe 
who muft defile the author’s futile conclufions, and lament to fee fo 
much learning and talents employed to fo fivolous and vifionary 
purpofe of perverted piety. 


Proeve eener nieuwe Overzetting, &e. 


An Attempt at a Neu Tranflation of Virgil’s Eneid. By Peter Van 
Winter. Cantees ], II, and III], 4to. Amfterdam, 1806. Im- 
ported by Deconchy. 


WE have before noticed the literary labours and reputation of this 
author, the learned and able tranflator of the Odes of Horace, Pope's 
Filay on Man, &c. and the prefent Effay will not fail to augment his 
reputation among his countrymen, The exprefiivenefs of the Dutch 
language atones for its want of the dignity and fuavity of the Latin, 
and renders this tranflation much more worthy the original than 
would be generally fuppofed. In the hands of fuch a writer as Mr. 
Var Winter, indeed, it appears to the belt advantage. 
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Johan de Witt, &c. 
John de Witt, Grand Penfionary of Holland. By A. Loosjes. 8ve,. 


Haarlem. Imported by Deconchy. 


MR. Loosjes, in imitation of Madam de Genlis and other writers, 
more celebrated for their quantity than their quality. has adopted the 
lan of writing tbe lives of the moft celebrated of his countrymen, 
in which fable is mixed with fact, in order to inculcate, as pretended, 
an agreeable moral ieffon to the reader, Much tafte and ingenuity 
indeed may be dilplayed in fuch writings, and they may alfo be very 
eloquent, but they are radically defective in blending together two 
fuch oppofite characters as fact and fable. As to their moral effeéts, 
it is evident that Jofeph Andrews, Raffelas, or any other Englith 
work of the fame clafs, will be quite as ufeful as that of John de 
Witt, France de Borfellen, or Grotius, by this author. We admit, 
however, that they form an interefling picture, in which the charac- 
ters and fpirit of the originals are ofien moft faithfully and vividly 
pourtrayed, and that they will be very acceptable additions to a gal- 
lery of portraits defigned from the imagination, 


Sani Frederict van Beeck Calkoen Oratio de Praflantia et Utilitate Difcipline 
Mathematice ad omnem ingenuam Inftitutionem, hatita ad Diem XX 
unit 1805, guum in Academia Traje@ina Philofophie, Aftronomia et 
Mathefeos Profefionem aufpicabatur, 4to. Pp. 53. 1806. Utrecht. 
Imported by De boffe. 


THIS oration maintains, that it is by the fupport of mathematics 
that the arts have attained fuch perfeGion ; that mathematical ftudies 
habituate fhe mind to meditation, and at the fame time to method in 
its refearches ; that they form the beft praétical examples of logic, 
as they depend on analytical ana fynthetical reafoning ; and that they 
are applicable to every purpofe of life, as they embrace every object 
and every body whieb has any relation to it. The author then thews 
how much aftronomical difcoveries, which have been fo ufeful, are 
indebted to mathematics, and contends that we might apply them 
even to things, whici at firft weuld feem to have very little analogy 
with them. All this is very fair in an orator to expatiate on the me- 
rits of his favourite fcience; but it is altogether abfurd to attribute 
any thing of invention or difcovery to the influence of mathematics ; 
yet it is juft to fay, that when difcoveries are made, they are indif- 
penlably neceflary to the confolidation of all obfervations and con- 
clufions drawn from the pbenomena of natwre. 


Remifche Studien, &c. 


Roman Studies. By Charles Lewis Fernow. Zurich, Geflner. 12me. 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


SINCE the letters of Winckelmann and the fombre differtations of 
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Mengs, the world has been inundated with publications on the arts, 
Every ambitious painter has no fooner attained a refpectable medio- 
crity in his profeffion, than he muft commence philofopher, analyze 
the principles of the fine arts, and deliver his A@ippantand fuperiicial 
obfervations with all the pompous pedantry and tiudied obfcurity of 
the ancient oracies. The folly of fuch men is truly lamentable, as 
they wafte more time on thefe crude effulions of a bewildered ima- 
gination, than would have enabled them to have given a practical il- 
luftration of the excellence of the arts, which would have procured 
them many more admirers than ever they can expect from their 
writings. The oblivion indeed into which the opmions both of 
Winckelmann and Mengs have fallen immediately after the death of 
their authors, fhould teach their fucceilurs fume more prudence. 
The letters of the former are never read now, and are only quoted 
occalionally by the French, not for their importance, but to gratify 
their national vengeance againft this country ; and the mytticifm of 
the latter, althou; oh laid before the world in Italian and Spanith, and 
fince in German and Englith, has never been deemed worth reading, 
{till lefs quoting. If ever the world be favoured with a complete in- 
veftigation of the principles of the fine arts, and fee them efiablifhed 
on laws inherent in nature, it is not from half-lcearned artifis fuch a 
work may be expected. It is referved for fome future Locke to con- 
fer fuch a luitre on the human intellect. Mr. Fernow, however, 
having refided in Rome feveral years, has produced a very re- 
fpectable volume, in which he examines with confiderable ingenuity 
the relative and ab{traG merits of the principal works in the fine arts 
in that once powe rful city. He has alfo given two Efiays, one * on 
the enthufiafm of the artift,” the other “on the ideal beauty in the 
arts.”” Artifis in general feem to forget that enthufiafm and ratioci- 
nation can never exift together in one mind at the fame time. The 
author gives a very long. and interefting account of the celebrated 
feulptor Anthe ony Canova, who was born at Pofi2gno in the Venetian 
Seine , in 1757, and whofe name he ranks with thofe of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. ‘fhe praife of his buft of Buonaparte evinces either im- 
perial contempt for truth, or great defe@ in judgment. A lift of 
Canova’s works are given, by which it appears that he has executed 
forty-two flatues and groups, feven bufts, feventeen works in relief, 

and twelve paintings. Of the figure of Love, the head of which is a 
portrait of the young Prince Serta ky, a copy has come to Eng- 
Jand, and anotber to Ireland, and only five of this artift’s works have 
reached Paris. Upon the whole, much ufeful information and many 
interefting faéts may be learned in Mr. Fernow’s ‘* Roman Studies.” 


Crundrifs der Gefchichte, &c. 

The Principles of Ancient and Modern Hifory. By Dr. Lewis Wach- 
Jer, Profeflor of ‘Theology and Hiftory at Marburg, 8y¥o. 1806, 
Marburgh. Imported by Deconchy. 


*y) 


THE fall of Germany has given a fhock toits iterature which wi!! 
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require a century to recover. Already has venality evinced the de- 
cadence and retrocefhon of the human mind in that miferably en- 
flaved country, Even the prefent work, which is a refpectable 
enough text-book to a courfe of lectures on hiftory, bears numerous 
marks of the vafflalage of mind as well as body in Germany. The 
protefior indicates the beft methods of ftudy, the fources of hiftory, 
the fpirit in which it fhould be ftudied, the preliminary knowledge 
thatit fuppofes, and the divifions which fhould be eftablifhed to clafs the 
facts. The author divides the periods of hiftory into eleven ; the 1ft of 
which he dates from the reign of Cyrus (560 A.C.) to Alexander 
(336 A.C.) ; the 2d, from Alexander to the birth of Chrift; the 

, from the commencement of the Chriftian era to the fall of the 
Weftern Empire in 476; the 4th, from 476 to Charlemagne in 771; 
the Sth, from 771 to the foundation of the power of the Holy See 
by Gregory VII, in 1073; the 6th, from 1073 till the difcovery of 
America in 1499; the 7th, from 1492 to the Reformation in 1517 $ 
the 8th, from 1517 to the preponderance of the Auftro-Spanifh 
power in 1059; the 9th, from 1659 to the preponderance of the 
French monarchy in 1700; the 10th, from 1770 to 1789, during 
the balance of Europe; and 11th, from 1789 to i805, to the exten- 
fion of the French power over the Continent, Many of thefe divi- 
fions are frivolous, and apply only to the hiftory of Europe. To 
each period, however, the author has given a brief fummary of the 
events on which his diftin@ions are chiefly founded ; indicates the 
authors whom he has confulted, and gives at the end a very ufeful 


fynchronical table of the principal epochs. 


Opufeula Academica feorfim olim edita nunc recognita, in unum Volumen col- 
legit Audor Johannes Schweighceufer, in Acad. Argent. Prof. In- 
ftituto Nat. Franc, adfcriptus. 2 vols. 8vo. About 215 pages 
each, Straibourg, 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


SINCE the Ameniiates Academice of Linneus, fuch works have 
been held in more eftimation in the republic of letters; and what 
Linnzus did in natural hiftory, Mr. Heyne and the prefent author 
have attempted in philology. Mr. Schweigheufer, a profeffor in 
the Univerfity of Strafbourg, which is organifed on the fame plan 
as all the other German Univerfities were, is obliged to pronounce 
a difcourfe every time that academical degrees are granted, in cafe 
the candidates are not able to execute this tafk themfelves. It is of 
thefe difcourtes or differtations of the Prefident that the prefent vo- 
lumes are compofed. It appears that Mr. Schweighceufer was for- 
meriy a teacher of logic, metaphyfics, and the hiftory of philofophy, 
before he filled the chair of Greek profeffor. The differtations on 
thele fubjedts occupy the firft volume. The fecond volume contains 
four philological differtations compofed fince the author became 
profefior of Grecian literature. The firft two differtations relate to 
Appian, and form a kind of prodromus to the autbor’s edition ef that 
hiftorian’s works, which he examines with great minutenefs, and de- 
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termines that the book on the Parthic War is by another hand. 
The other differtations are chiefly devoted to corrections and obfer- 
vations on Suidas, made when he was occupied with his excellent 
editions of Arrian, Appian, Polybius, Athenzeus, &c. The merit of 
fuch works confifls chiefly in the juftnefs of their remarks, and the 
concifenefs aud perfpicuity in which they are announced, as they 
are adapted only to that clafs of readers ‘the leatt difpofed to bear 


pratile in others, however additted they may be to fuch practices 
themfelves. In this refpe i, the Opufcula Academica of Mr. ! Schweig- 


heeu/er will occupy a refpectable rank among fimilar works, 


Difcours fur ?Expofiiion, &e. 

Difcourfe on the Public Exhibition of Productions of the Arts in the 
Department of Calvados, m 1a00. By Peter Aime Lair. Caen, 
8vo. 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 

WE notice this flimfy Difcourfe only becaufe fome copies of it 
have been printed on ftraw paper, the manufactory of which fo un- 
fortunately failed in this country, but which is now about to be 
adopted in France, 


Te Nepos Frangais, &c. 

The French Nepus ; or Hiftorical Accounts of the Generals, Mariner, 
Officers, and Soldiers, who have difiinguifhed themfelves in the Revol 
tion War. Seventh Part, By A, Chateauneuf. 12mo. Paris, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 

A PALTRY eulogium on Generals Angereau, Aubert du Bayet, 
Brune, Lannes, Ligniville, and Hardi; although it is not quite fo 
defpicable as many fimilar productions. No confidence can be 
placed in the anecdotes of heroifm and bravery appended to this yo 
lume. : 


Coup-d'eil Phyfiologique fur la Folte, &c. 

A Phyfiological View of Madnefs, or Analytical Refledions and Inquiries 
on the difpofing Caufes of this Malady, and on thofz which give it Exif- 
ence aud Ju port it. To which are added, divers Metl ods of Treat- 
ment, to be ufed according to the Nature of the Cafe. By P. A. Proft, 
M.D. Pp. 32. 8vo. Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


THERE are feveral ingenious remarks in this pamphlet, which 
muft have fome foundation in faét. Dr. Proft thinks that madnefs 
has an intimate connection, or'rather is owing to fome affection of 
the digeflive or generative organs, which difturb the fun@ions of the 
brain. The appetites of infane p erfons feem to fanaion fuch a con- 
jecture. From this p rinciple, he concludes that the means of cure 
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fhould be dire&ed principally to the organs of digeftion, and makes 
a number of obfervations, tending to prove the good effects of eme- 
tics, cathartics, and emollients, adminiftered internally, for the cure 
of this difeafe. Dr. Proft has eflablifhed a houfe for infane perfons 
at Chaillot, in the vicinity of Paris. 


Remarques Morales, Philofophiques e# Grammaticales, &c. 


Moral, Philofophical, and Grammatical Remarks on the Difiionary of the 
French Academy. Pp. 420. 8vo. Paris, 1807. Imported by 
Deconchy. 


TO all thofe who have the Diftionary of the French Academy, or 
who with to have a critical knowledge of fiyle, efpecially in what re- 
lates to the proper ufe of the paft participles, their gender and num- 
ber, &c. this volume will be a defirable acquifition. Although the 
author has difgraced himfelf by that odious fpirit of cavilling, which 
never can exiftin great minds, yet m: iny of his remarks are Ingent- 
ous, acute, and founded in tfuth, He cenfures the academicians for 
having too often given defcriptions inftead of definitions, and defini- 
tions frequently of genera inflead of fpecies; he is full more fevere 
again{t their negligence and cfien barbarity of f{tyle, and enumerates 
with confiderable labour and talent all the words which they have 
either entirely mifconceived, imperfeétly defined, or erroneoufly ex- 
plained. In fhort, itisa volume, notwithtianding its captious {pirit 
and petulance, abounding in ufeful obfervations on Janguage and 
the philofophical definition of words, and well w orthy we perufal of 
fuch perfons as may be contliderab!e mafters of the French language. 
It is not however without fome grofs errors, which feem to be chie fly 
owing to the writer’s vanity, and his love of cenfuring, which leads 
him fometimes into frivolous remarks, approaching a almoli to puns, 


Terentu Andria, Comadia, a genere quolibet obfcenitatis expurgata, Scho- 
his Gallicis illuftrata, quam fubfequitur eadem Andria Verfibus Galli- 
cis ecarata 3 Editore F. S. F. F, Boinvilliers, &c. Pp. 224. 12mo. 
Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


SO the rude knife of the chajfe Buonaparte, whofe leaft crime is 
that of incef, is to be employed in caflrating the admirable verfes 
of Terence “‘ of every kind of obfcenity!’ Nay more, his imma- 
eulate Commitlioners of Public Inftruétion (among whom is an avowed 
JSedomite) have found the dazdria the only one of Terence’s come- 
dies fit to be put into the hands of fcholars! Even this favoured 
Andria, too, muft be expurgatcd; but inftead of the falutary dofe 
of the moral phyfician, we fee only the marks of the barber’s fcif- 


fors, which, in depriving er of her * golden ringlets,” nearly took 
' 


off her ears!) M, Boinvilliers’s title-page is enough to make every 
reader of Terence tremble tur the inercileis fate of poor Andiia, 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 
LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


By the Rev. Wm. Hales, D.D., late Profcfor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerpty of Dublin, and Rector of Killefandra, im Ireland. 





LETTER TENTH AND LAST, 
[Concluded from page 446. ] 


IT. THE alarming perfidious doétrine, that no faith is to be kept wi th 
heretics, not in ordinary cafes, indeed, or in the cor:mon interco surfe of 
civil fociety, but in extraordinary or fpiritual cafes, either fo the detrt- 
ment of the Catholic faith, or to ike prejudice of ihe Ecclefiafical jurifdic~ 
tion, was firit forged or framed by the fathers of the Council of Conflanc t, 
aflembled in the year 14 \4, oftenfibly for the reformation of the Church. 

Oj this general council, at which ‘affified “ arch bithops and bifhops, 
340; abbots and doétors, 564 ; princes, dukes, earls, knights, and 
fquires, 16,000; common women, 450; barbers, G00; mulicians, 
cooks, and jefters, 600 ;” according to Fox's humerous catalogue ; 
the chief acts were: t, The termination of the difgraceful and nif 
chievous Papal jchi/m, which had proved the firebrand of Europe up- 
wards of thirty years, by depoling the three antipopes, John, Lene- 
dict, and Gregory, and in their room eleéting Martin V, in 1417.—2. 
The facrilegious mutilation of the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, by 
withholding the cup from the communicants; which drove the Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Huffites into feparation from the communion 
of the Church of Rome, as an heretical and fchifmatical Church, 
openly receding from the command of Chrift, and the ufage of the 
primitive Church.—3. The immoral and flagitious acts and proceed- 
ings of the council, and bigotted fecular princes, blinded by their 
wicked cafuiliry, againtt I ‘ickliffe, Hufs, Jerom of Prager, and ‘their 
followers in Bohemia and Moravia. Doétors Hay, Troy, and his 
advocate, have laboured hard to varnith the proceedings of this 
council; to blacken the characters of thofe reformers ; to palliate 
the emperor Sigi/mund’s breach of faith, or public fafe condu& 
granted to Hu/s, for his fecurity in going to, and returning from, 
Conjfiance, and fuffering him to be burnt notwithftanding ; to tax the 
fate conduct itfelf, dated Spires, Odtober 18, 1414, with forgery ; 
and alfo, the particular decree of the council, in its eighteenth 
feflion, declaring, that * the faid John Hujs, by obftinately impugning 
the orthodox fuith, had efiranged himjelf from all fafe conduct and pre- 
tilege ; and that no faith or promife to the prejudice of the Catholic 
faith was to be obferved of natural, divine, or human right ;” and that 
“the faid moft invincible prince (Sigifmund), re/pecting the late John 
Hujs, notwithilanding the forementioned faje conduct, had acted accord: 
ing to the pre/cription of right, what was lawful, and what became his 

112 
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royal majefty*.” Unfairly endeavouring to draw off the attention of 
the public from the main queiiion, namely, the general do¢trine of 
breach of faith, fanctioned by the undifputed acts need decrees of the 
council, to fubfidiary and irrelevant confiderations ; in which they 
have been fagacioufly traced and {fkilfully deteéted by S. N. in his 
concife but able and honeft Refutation of their mif-ftatements. Dub- 
lin, 1804, p. 30—59. 

To the powerful teftimonies adduced in the two firft letters of 
Crito (whom the advocate allows ‘to reafon well,”) in vindication 
of Wickliffe and Hu/s, the advocate oppofes all the virulence of defa- 
mation: 1. He treats as a “‘ branded witnefs” a * renegade carmelite 
friar,” that learned and zealous advocate of the reformation, John 
Baile, who, when promoted to the fee of Ofory, in 1552, obftinately 
refuled to be confecrated according to any other but the reformed 
ritual: 2, He blackens the doctrine of Wickliffe and his followers ; 
among other charges, aflerting, that ‘* his azds-de-camp, Nicholas 
Hereford, Philip Repingdom, Laurence Redman, being interrogated, 
whether Gop Is BOUND TO OBEY THE DEviL? (foully imputed to 
Wickliffe), made an{wer, that although He (Gop) is not bound by 
necefjity, yet He owes to him (the Devil) the obedience of dove and 
punifhment according to his deferts !!?”—Vindic. p. 36. A charge 
in which it requires the utmoft ingenuity to determine, whether non 
Senfe, or blajphemy, or knavery predominates. 3. In oppofition to 
thofe refpectable hiftorians, Daniel, W har ton, and L’enfant, he de- 
tails, to a wearifome length, the fouleft calumnies of the Monkith 
writers, Stowe, Walden, Harpefied, &c, afferting, that MWickliive 
formed a junction with the begging friars, although they were the 
avowed objedts of his averfion ; that John Ball, the incendiary priett 
and murderer, was a pupilot Wickiife’s ; and though Ball was hang- 
ed, Wickliffe, by his own account, efcaped punifhment, and ‘ died 
[quietly ]in his parith of Lutterworth,” without being brought to trial 
by the bi/hops, or parliament, who were abundantly ‘abl le and ¥ willing 
to punifh him, P. 34,41. 4. He reprefents the pretended infur- 
rection of Sir John Old Cajile, or Lord Cobham, in 1414, as formed 
and fomented by the Lodards, for the extermination of the Lnelith 
bifhops ; and that, for the purpofe of raifing the people, they bore in 
iheir ftandards the cro/s of Chryl, the lance, the keys, &c. all em- 
blems or fymbois of Popery, Ww nich he inconlifiently acknowledges 
thefe reformers “ execrated ;” and which therefore proved it a 
Popifh infurre@tion if any. P. 163+. 





* Dictus Johannes Hus, tidem orthodoxam pertinaciter impugnans 
Se ab omni condudtu et privilegio reddiderit alienum ; nec aliqua | fides aut 
premijio de jure naturali, dtvino vel humano, fuerit in prejudicium 
Catholice obfervanda: Mdcirco dita fan@a lynodus, prefentium 
tenore declarat, dictum invectiflimum principem, circa predi¢tum 
quondam Johannem Hus, non obfiante memoralo falvo conductu ex 
juris debito feciffe quod lieuit et quod debuit regiam majehatem. 

+ The genuine principles of the Lol/ards, or rather IV icklifites, have 
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He is equally induftrious to calumniate Hu/s :— that Bohemian 
demagzogue,” labouring under “ two devili/h vices, tyrannous hypocrify, 
aod cruel pride,” of all others the moft oppofite to his real character ; 
while he admits, that he was fal/ely accufed, and ignorantly condemn- 
ed, though moit lega/ly detained and conviéted !” p. 171., And he ‘‘ab- 
jures, detefis, aud abominates not lefs heartily the death he fuflered 
by fecu/ar law, than he faithfully abhors the crimes by which he foli- 
cited his mifery.” P. 197. 





—=“ 


been groisly mifreprefented by this writer and his Monki/h hiftorians. 
The following authentic account of their leading tenets will appear 
from their petition to parliament, in 1395, for ecclefiaffical roform, 
taken from Daniel : 

* While pallomrire ate, the followers of Wickliffe, then called 
Lollards, being grown numerous among the common people, and hav- 
ing gotten fome friends in the houfes, by which they were encouraged 
to attempt a reformation of the diforders of the churchmen, both in 
doéirine and manners, prefe rred feveral conclufions to the parha- 
meit, in oppolition to the prefent orders and tenets of the Church, 
not without fome affurances of fuecefs. They were twelve in num- 
ber, and delivered in words to this effet: 

That pride, through the greatnels of the temporalties, greatly 
increafed in the Church, and Faith, Hope, and Charity decayed. 

That the prefent priefhood was not of Chrift’s inftitution. 

That the celibacy of the priefis was the caufe of fedomy, 
. and other foul fins. 

That tranfubfiantiation engaged Chriftians in a brutihk idolatry. 

That exorcifms and confecrations were not of divine appoint- 
eae but magical incantations. 

6. That it was very unfeemly for prelates to be juftices of the 
peace, and curates civil officers. 

7. That prayers for the dead were a bad motive of almfgiving. 

§. That pilgrimages to our Lady’s image, &c. were idolatrous, 

That auricular confeffion makes priefts arrogant and proud, 
and is an encouragement of fin. 

That manflaughter and war, for temporal gains or religion fake, 
are unlawful, 
That women’s vows of chaftity produced much fin. 

12. That multitudes of arts and trades were a means of begetting 
much pride and vanity among Chriftians. 

Thefe pofitions,” proceeds Daniel, ‘* which at the fame time 
were fixed upon S¢. Paul’s Church doors, found a very favourable 
reception in the houfes [of parliament], and had fo great a party for 
them, that the prelates were afraid all their gainful doctrines and 
practices, which were levelled at in them, would not be long to- 
Jerated if the King did but confent to the majority of the members,” 
&c. 

From the tenth article, it appears that the infurre¢ction imputed to 
thefe reformers was direetly oppofite tu their principles, 
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He taxes Crito with miftranflation, p. 186, in rendering permit~ 
tatis * you fhall permit him,” (in the claufe of the fafe conduct, 
cited in the fecond letter,) which he, betraying his own ignorance, 
would render, ‘* you may permit him,” conveying =" ‘a recom- 
mendation, not an order,”—for furely “ taking in the preamble,” 
which he in faét “ cuts off,’ *—recommendamus—defiderantes—{ ut] 
ipfum—permittatis—ought to be rendered, ‘“* we recommend—de- 
firing—that you /hould permit him ;” which is plainly mandatory, and 
equivalent to “ we defire that you /hall permit him,” So unac- 
quainted is this miferable critic and grammarian with the idiom of 
the Englith language. 

It matters little, whether the difputed fafe conduct given at Spires 
be genuine or not ; for that fome fafe condué, ‘ taking Hu/s into the 
Emperor’s pr otection and fafeguard, and that of the empire,” was actu- 
ally granted, isundeniable. Hu/s publicly taxed the Imperor with 
breach of faith before the council; and declares in his letters, that 
Sigi/mund promifed him by Henry Lefl, and others, that ** he would 
order him a fufficient hearing, and that if he would not fubmit himfelf to 
the gudgme nt of the counct!, he would fend him fafe back again ;” tu be 
tried by the Kong of Bohemia and his clergy. And when the council, 
in its fiiteenth feflion, fentenced Hu/s to be handed over to the fecu- 
Jar power, and burnt as an obftinate heretic, (which was executed 
July 6, 1415,) be tulemnly cppealed from their judgment to our Lord 
Jefus Chrii, as the fupreme judge. 

Waving the foregoing dilputed particular decree of the eighteenth 
feflion, exculpating the Emperor for his breach of faith towards /1u/s; 
a general decree was patied by the council, in the nineteenth fedhion, 
Sept. 23, 1415, purporting, that nofwithflanding a safe conduct given 
to heretics, by Emperors or Kings, Heretics might be accufed and con- 
demned of heretical pravity.” See Richerius, Hyi. Gen. Concil. Lib. 
JI, cap. 3, p. 89—95. 

The decree itfelf at length is as follows* 

“‘The prefent holy fynod declares, in confequence of any fufe 
condudé what/oecer, granted by an Emperor, Kings, or other fecular 





* Quod non objiantibus falvis conductibus imperaiorum Regum, &c. 
pofit per judicem competentem de heretica pravitate enquirt. 

Prefens fanétu fynodus, ex quovis falvo conductu per imperatorum, 
reges et alios feculi principes Aereticts vel de herefi dif/amatis, putan- 
tes eofdem fic a fuis erroribus revocare, quocunque vinculo fe ajrinxe- 
rint, conceflo; nullum fider Catholica, vel jurijdrctione Ecclefiafhice 
prajudicium generari vel impedimentum prejiari poffe jeu debere decla- 

quo minus falco didto conductu non objiante, liceat judici compe- 
tenti Ecclefiaftico de eyufmodi perfonarum errorbus inguirere, et 
alias contra eas debito procedire, eofdemque punire, quantum jufti- 
tia fuadebit, fi fuos pertinaciter reculaverint revocare errores, ¢ti- 
amfi de falco conductu confifi ad locum wencrint judicu, alias non venturi. 
I Enfant, Hittoire du Concile de Coniance, (ex von der Hardt) tom, 
I], p. 452, edit. 1, 1728. 
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Princes to heretics, or to perfons defamed of herefy, thinking thereby 
to reclatin the fame from their errors, by whatjoever tte they might 
have bound themfelves; that no prejudice can or ought to arve from 
thence iv tae Catholic faith, nor any impediment be geven to the ecclefi- 
afiica Juri diction, fo as that it might not be lawful for a competent 
eccle tt: wfical judge, notwithfianding the faid Jaye conduct, to enquire 
into the errors of fuch perfons, and otberwile to proceed duly againtt 
them, and to punith them as far as juftice thall advife, fhould 
the. obtiinately refufe to retra@ their errors; although they might 
hire come tu the place of trial, confiding in the fafe conduct,and would 
not have come otherwife.” 

Phis molt authentic and undifputed decree, which is found (ac- 
cording toS N. p. 40), in the firit authentic edition of the acts of 
the Council of Contiance, printed at Haguenau, in 1500, from the 
aitetted copy of the fathers of Bafl (or Bajle), to which the highett 
auihority is attached, in the Vindication, pe 155, decides the quef- 
tion, that fome taf conduct was actually given and violated ; while it 
avowed!) 4: taras the general right of violation of any fafe conduct 
whiatlocv ry, ihhattmiear cate, 

Can we wonder, then, that after the tragical fate of Hu/s, after 
fuch a public vindication of perfidy, inalle afes of herefy, that the 
Botenians took uy arms ag: aintt the faithlefs bigot Sigi/mund, when he 
cChiamed the ean of Bohemia, on lis brother’s death : or that they 
retaliated fuch atrocious cruelties againtt his partizans ? Elpecially 
ate r the fanguinary decree againft themfelves*, contained in one of 

* ¢wenty four articles prescribed by the Fathers of the Council of Con- 
Prenany. for brinzing back the Buhenrians from the Huffite here/y.” 

Art. xxiii, * That all and fingular, f{piritual and fecular perfons, 
who preach, teach, or defend the errors or herefies of John Hufs 
and Juha Wickliffe, condemned in this facred Council of Confance, 
and pronounce and hold holy the perfons of John Hufs and Jerem 
fof Prague, | and thall be convicted of the [ fame, thould be punithed 
as relapjed heretics, even to burning.” 

How was it poflible in the face of this article for Doétor Troy 
politively to aflirm, that ‘* 7 was not true” that the Council of Con- 
fiance appointed the punifhment of burning againit the condemned 
Huffites and Wickliffiites? Or how could bis apologift, admitting it to 
be true, contirue thele “ articles prejcribed” into ** afchedule of 
propoja's,”’ and render ut-puniantur into a fimple permiffion, ** that 
they may be punifhed,” or may not; and not into an order, “ that 





* Vigwati quata yr articulia patribus Concilu Conjtantienfis prefcripti, 
ad reducendoi ab Huffitica hercfi Bohemas, 

Art. xxii, Ut omnes et finguli fpiritualis et faculares qui errores 
vel herefes Johannis Hufs, et Johannis Wickliff in tacro hoc concilio 
Conftantienfi condemnes, pradicant, dogmatizant vel defendunt, et 
perfonas Johannis Hufs et Jeronymi catholicas et fanétas pronunciant 
et tenent, et de hoc convidti fuerint, tanquam heretect relapfi puni- 
autur ad ignem.—ZHardouin, Edit, Labbei Concilia, p. $98. 
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they fhould be punifhed,” or “ ¢o punifh them ;”—in defiance of 
Latin grammar, Engl{fh idiom, and common tenfe? 


Quo teneam cultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 


That nothing might be wanting to efiablith the authority of the ge- 
neral decree of the council, Pr ifens fanéia fynodus, &c. it is recited 
in a bull iffued by Pope Martin V, the creature of the council for 
confirming its decrees*, 

“ The council condemned John Hufs of the crime of herefy; and 
declared, that notwrthilanding any fafe conduct, granted by any secular 
prince, no prejudice | fhould arife from thence to the Catholic furth, nor 
io the ecclefiafitcal jurifdiction.”” 

S. N. has ably and fully vindicated the authenticity of the parti- 
cular decree of the eight eenth feili OR, exculpating Si, gyn and, and 


transferring his guilt to the council, from the nile charge of JS rg. y 
brought againit it by the advocate. Sce his Refufaiion, p. $8—42 


I fhail offer an additional arguement in its detence 3 the bliienane 
of Cochleus, 2 canon of Prague, in his Hiftory of the J/ujites, who 
thus exculpates the Emperor in the very words of that decrees. 

“ But granting that the King hed promifed him (ff fa) a fafe con- 
duct th roughout t, even to returning, the Kine was Dot greater than 
God, than the faith, — nor than ithe council; he did there- 

ore as muchas became him, or was lawful.” 

The fevereft charge Ihave boc en aby where urged againft that weak 
bigot Sigifinund, blinded by the wicked caf firy of the Doctors of 
the Council, which - y fet up as an idol, above all law human and 
divine, is furni fhed, ance to relate, by his adv ocate himfelf! who 
tells us gravely, that a cale of “u/s was not the only infiance of 
Sigi/mund’s perfidy ; that there was another, in which it was agera-~ 
vated by ingratitude. For, that Sigi/mund was indebted to Poy 
John XXUi for his ele@ion to the in iperial throne, when his oes 
ther Wencejluus, a worthlefs and difhoneft prince, (who balely gave 
up £7/s to his fate,) was depofed in 1409; but notwithftanding that 
John had fummoned the Council of Conflance by the Emperor’s de- 
fire, he ungratefully fided with the council againft his benefaclor ; 
he forced Prince Frederick of Auftria to furrender Joha in derogation 
of his promie of protection; and even fubmitied to the decilion of 
the council, whether he thould receive Jofn at his hands under the 
condition of {paring his life !—Vindic. p. 103 —i66., 

—Quid facies odio, fic ubi amore noces ? 





* Synodus Johannem Hus de crimine herefs condemnavit; et nibi- 


Jominus quod e2 qQuowes falco conductu per quem cunque jecularem prin 
cipem concejo, nullum fidet Catholice ve | jurifdietiont ecciejiafiice preju- 
aicium generarctur declaravit. Mardouia. Concilia, tom. viiifp. G22. 

+ Sed efto quod promiferit Rex, etium ad redeundum {alvum per 
omnia conductum; non erat Rex major Dev, nec fide, nec juftitia, 
nec concilio, Lectt ergo, quantum decuit, aut licuit, Cocileus, Hil- 
toria Huflitica, p. 80, 
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Could the moft ftrenuous apologift for the Hufites bring forward 
a more fufficient reafon why they refufed that a king should reign over 
them, ftigmatized by fuch co mplicated treachery ‘and foul ingrati- 
tude ?—Such are “ his ornaments of hifiory !f” 

Lil. The perfecuting and perfidious doctrine of the General Coun- 
cil of Sienna, held foon after, in 1423, even tranicends that of the 
Council of Conflance ; it is fiated in the following decree for apron ing 
and continuing in future the proceffes a: gainf the Husite heretics 
The facrofan@ general fynod o Sccnna—reprefenting the > Uni- 
verfal Church—and intending its reformation, namely, the condem- 
nation of the herefies of the Wicklifites and Hu} jites, and fre extirpa- 


tion of their followers—cecrees—that all who dcetend or harbour the 


fame, and aiid iupply them with provibons, we, arms, military li 
{truments, orany otner things, or hold any inte courie or commerce 


ce 


: ; : ee ae ape geet ae 
with them in pubiic or private—thall be lable to the poms und pe- 
nalties promulged avaint heretics, and fubject t to the jurifdidion of 


any of the judees whaifoever, appointed for the extirpation of heres 
tical pravity, notwithiandmg any privileges, exemptions, immunities, 
Jafe conducts whatsoever, either granted or to be granted by aay pers 
fons whatfoever, ecclefiaftical or fecular, event hough they ‘st invett- 
ed with pontifical, imperial, regal, ducal, or any other dignity eccle- 
fiaftical or fecular whatfoever. 

“‘ Moreover, the council ewhorts, anvites, and by the bowels of God's 
mercy admoni/hes all Princes and a of the Cirifian piers ion, both 
ecclefialtical and fecular, to be vigilan ‘tand attentive to the extirpa- 
tion of an error precondemned by a Church, with all fpeed, if they 
wi hed fo aco l drcine 2 €anceé, at TP puri dical pur ? Ament.’ 

When the Duke of Lithuania, notwithfand ling, tempted by the 





ome 

* Dicretum de approbutione procejuum, et continuatioue in futurum, 
contra Frufitas heretwwos. 

Sacrolancta fvnodus Senenfis generalis—univerfalem ecciefiam re- 
prefentans—ipfiufque reformationem intendens—damnationem hare- 
fium Wieleficilarum et Hufitarum, fuorumque fequacium extirpationem, 
— Decernlii—omnes, cotdans defendantes vel seceptanten; necnon vic- 
tualia—inftrumenta bellica, feu res alias quafcunque eis adducentis, 
five alia queevis negotia vel commercia publice vel occulte facientes— 
penis et damnation:bus contra hereticos promulgatis obnoxios fore, 
ac fubditos Juri ifdictiont quot ‘um ¢ cunque judicum [; 0] extirpationcm 
haretica praviatis; privilegus exemptionibus immunitaiibus, falers con- 
ductibus, a qui vuic ar ppreeais eccle hh: stlicis vel {z ecuiari| DUS, e tie- 
am |i pont ific jali imperial, regali et ducali, aut alia qua cunque €c- 
clefiatiica vel fecularit: prefulgeant digniiate conceflis vel concedendis, 
non obfiantibus quibufcunque, 

Intuper, omnes Cariyliane religionis priacipes ac dummos tam eccle- 
fiafticns quam feculares, Aortatur, invitat el monel, per vifcera miferi- 
cordia Dei, ad extirputionem tanii per eceleham predamnati errorts, 
omni celeritate, fi divtam ultionem et penas juris evtiare voluerint, 
evigilent et intendant.Kicherius, Lib. il, cap. 3, p. 3. 
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offer of the crown of Bohemia, from the fenate of Prague, in 1422, 
took them under his protection, and agreed to fend troops to fupport 
his title againtt Sigi/mund ; Pope Martin V, who ratified the decrees 
of this council alfo, fent him the following letter, dated May 21, 
1423. 


‘ Martin, Bifhop, Servant of the Servants of God, to Alexander, 
Duke of Lithuania*, 


‘A report has for fome while prevailed of your cherifhing the 
Bohemian heretics with hope that you will openly aflift them with 
fuccours 3 @ crime, indeed, which with re{fpect to vou, a mott dilcreet 
Prince and an approved Catholic, feemed feareely credible 

“ Out of our paternal affection we advife, admentth, exhort, and 
even command you, by virtue of the name of Curist, which is a 
name above every name, not to do fo: if you do, know that you 
do an injury to ALMIGnty Gop, to Us, and to THe Ciiurcn, 
which God will not forfake, and to the CuriIsTran name; an in- 
jury which God himfelf will not bear, but will convert to the defiruc- 
tion of your oun head, and certainly to the damnation of your soul. 
And as to us, we who are conitituted his vicur upon earth, at the 
fummit of Apoftlethip, for the prefervation of the truth and of the 
Chriftian fath, although forrowfully, and is it were againft our own 
life, will yet of necetlity proceed againtt you and again't any defend- 
ers whatever of heretics, by the Lord’s authority, becaufe we are fo 





* Jam pridem fama vulgaverat te Bohemos hereticus fpe fovere 
apertis auxiliis juvaturum. Quod Jcelus de te viro prudentiffimo et 
probato jam principe Catholico, difficile creditu videbatur —(Quod 
ne facias, tibi paterna dilectione confulimus, te monemus, horta- 
mur, tibique etiam pracipimus, in virtute nominis Jefu Chrifti, quod 
eft nomen fupra omne nomen, Et fi feceris, feito, te Deo omnipo- 
tenti, Nopiset EccLesta (quam Deus non deferet)et Curistiano 
NOMINI injuriam facere: Quam nec Deus ipfe feret, ted vertet in 
periculum capitis tui, et certe in anime tue siicesibesictis. Nos vero, 
(qui vicarius ejus fumus in terris conftituti, in apice apoltolatus, ad 
confervationem veritatis et fidei Chriftiana) dolenter, et tanquam vi- 
tam nofiram, fed necefiario, contra Te, et quo/cunque defenfures here- 
ticorum, autore Domino, pr ocedemus § quia lic tenemur ex injuncto 
nobis officio. 

Quod fi Tu, aliquo modo indudtus, defenfionem eorum fufcipere 
promifijii, {cito te dare fide hereticis, violatoribus fidei fanéte non 
potuije, et peccare mortalhter fi fervabis; quia fideli ad infidelem, non 
poteft effe ulla communi. 

Ceterum poftrem2 literarum tuarum particule, per quam requi- 
ris ut proceffus contra hareticos editos, tollamus vel fufpendamus ad 
tempus ; relpondemus, hoc nullo modo fieri poffe de manifeflis here- 
ticis in facro Conftantienfi concilio condemnatis ; prefertim, cum 
fentiamus communi confenju principum Alemania, exercitum praparari ad « 
confufioncm eorum, 
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bound in confequence of the office impofed onus. But if, any how 
Induced. you have promifed to undertake their defence, know, that 
you could not give fuith to hereiics, violators of the holy faith, and 
tha: you fin mortally if you keep it, becaufe the faithful can have no 
communion with an infidel. 

* As to the pofticript of your letter, in which you require that we 
fhall annul, or for a time fufpend, the proce/es iffued againft thefe 
heretics, we anfwer, that this cen by no means be done in the cafe ot 
manfifi heretics, condemned in the holy Council of Conflance, efpe- 
cially when we underfiand that by common confent of the Princes of 
Germany an army is preparing for their defiruction.” 


This letter of Pope Al arin s is highly valuable and important in 
many ref; e€ts.—1. It eftablithes ine Xp reis terms the apt fo jutily 
imputed by our legiflature, that facth is not to be kept with heretics, in 
the cafes fpecified ; afligning th ie foundation of the d ctrine, because it 


can neither be given nor kept without morta Pa without incurring the 
pain of damnation :—2. It furnifhes an additional voucher to the 
authenticits of the private decree of the eighteenth lefiion of Con- 


fiance, whole words it echoes in fiating the doétrine :—3. It decides 


that heret:c and infidel are fynonymous terms, asin the Romith creeds 
and catechifms, both betn g equa! ly oppofed to Chréjzan and faithful: 
—4. [t completely excu! [ ates the Bohemian Hufites from the charges 
of fedition and rebeltion, fo irrelevantly and iniquitoufly urged againtt 
them; the only crime objected to them by the Pope being that of 
manifest heretics, condemned by the Council of Conjiance” as fuch: 
and, 5, It ferves to extenuate the cruelties and atrocities perpetrated 
by Zirca’s followers, (upon the Romifh ecclefiattics elpecially ») by 
way of retaliation, not only for the procejés for herefy, but alfo for 
the cru/ades for their extirpation, ftirred up again{t them by the reéf- 
Jefs and implacable vengeance of the See of Rome. 

Notwithfianding the defertion of the Duke of Lithuania, notwith- 
ftanding the mighty forces and unceating eflurts of Srgz/nund, and 
the confederate powers of Germany, to defiroy them, notwithftand- 
ing the fatal diffentions among themfelves, between the Taboiites and 
the Calixtians, which finally ruined their caule, the Vaborites, under 
their invincible general, Zifca, and his fuccefior, Procop, iepetled 
all the efforts of their combined enemies, foreign and dumettic, from 
the death of Winceflaus, in 1419, for tweive years; by a fucceflion 
of the moft brilliant victories and aftonifhing fucceffes, which ex- 
torted that pomrenne confellion of the Gallicun Council, recorded 
in the a¢ts of the Counal of Bajil : Cladem quam Catholict a Bohemis 
acceperunt, de ialibare, Deum fuo wjfcratabili judicv ofiendere, monflru- 
ofos mores in Clero et pop ul emendandos effi, Xe. —* That the laughter 
which the Bohemians made ot the Catholics demonttrated that ‘Gud, 
by his unfearchable judgment, thewed that the monfirous manners both 
of the clergy and the peop le required correction,’ 

On the accetlion of the next Pope, Eugenius 1V, in 1431, by the 
advice of Cardinal Julian St. Angelo, in his excellent letter to that 
pontifi—ut, pofiguam armis totics jrujira certatum jit, ala via tentetur, 
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—‘that fince the conteft by arms had fo often failed, another way 
fhould be atiempted,” the Catholic party thought fit to temporize, 
and invited tacir leaders to attend the Council of Ba/f!, for the ad- 
juftment of their grievances, which efier was accepted by Procop, 
and another chieftain, Cofca, to whom the humbied Fathers of the 
Council paid the honours ufually offered to crowned heads: after 
fome fruitlefs conferences they returned fafe to Bohemia. 

Two years after, four commiflioners were fent by the Bohemians 
to the council, with articles of accommodation, in 1433, of which 
the firft and principal was the free and unreftrained adminiftration 
of the eucharift under both fpecies of bread and wine, throughout the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and Marquifate of Moravia; the fecond, for re- 
forming the clergy, by fubjecting them for punifhment of mortai fins, 
and efpecially public offences, to the civil jurifdiction; the third, for 
preaching the word of God truly and faithfully by proper priefis 
and levites. of the Lord; and the fourth, tor abolifhing the allodial 
property of the clergy, and granting thera only the ufufruc ctuary pol- 
feflion of lands, thereby to remove an aty! tum fer wicked clergy. 

But thefe propofals (which are fo highly reprobated in the Vindi- 
cation, the firfi, as being contrary to “ ecclefiaftical pofitice law,” 
the reft, as “ levelling and anabaptift,” p. 172) were rejected, 
through the noxious influence of the See of Rome, whofe conduét is 
thus candidly cenfured by that intelligent hiftorian Richerius : 

Had this controverfy bappened before the time of Gregory VII, 
it would, Tam perfuaded, have found an eafy termination, “and con- 
cord have been reitored, according to the difcipline and ufage of the 
primitive church: But the See of Rome hath an innate propeniity to 
prefer its femporal privileges, and a@boli/h monarchy, before 1! he pat 
mony of Chrift, and the falvation x fouls: And this was the = 
cipal caule that /o many herejies exited, continued, and daily gained 
great increafe.” See his /7if. Coneil. b. IIL, chap. 3, p. 31—71. 

IV. The tenet, that faith is not to be hept with heretics in the fore- 
going cafes, is finally fanctioned by the Council of Trent. 

Tais latt and moft degenerate of the twenty general councils, be- 
gan in 1545, and, after twenty-five fellions, ended in 1563. It was 
compofed of 187 éahanB ifhops, and only 80 Bithops from all the other 
nations of Europe ; of courte, by means of the former, was under the 
influence and controul of the See of Rome. By a refined and matier- 
firoke of policy, Pius IV, under the fpecious pretence of preventing 
confufion and difturbance, procured an order of council, that only 
the legates of the Apoftolic See should be empowered iv prepofe and pre- 
Jcribe fubjects for their acts, contrary to the ufage of all former gene- 
ral councils. This order (which he procured in the feventeenth fef- 
fion, 1559, the firft in which he prefided) effectually gave him the 
dominion of the council, and barred every avenue to the reform of 
the errors and corruptions of the Church and See of Rome, fo long 
wifhed for and wanted, by all the powers of Europe, Catholic as 
well as Proteftant. 

In the year 1551, the French and German Proteftant divines were 
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invited to attend the council, and a fafe condu& was offered to 
them for their fecurity. But they unanimoufly rejected the one 
Father Paul (the candid 
and celebrated hiftorian of the Council of 7’rent,) it contained this 
refervation, quantum ad ipfam fynodum /pectat, 
the fvnod itfelt;” without promifing any iecurity in the name of the 
P We and Cardinals, as the Coun 
J 


offered to them as captious ; becaufe, fays 


3 
‘“* iy tar as relates to 


iN neil ot bal had gone to the Bohe- 
L diligence of the council tn expre fling 
and repeating this claule, both In the dccree and fafe conduct, bore 

marks of a fettled contrivance to enable them éu violat. Lirad. faith aiven, 
and to fcreen. their own fault under another's name: and the y doubt- 
ed not, but that the aim and intent of the count . 
door oven for the Po} ye, through 1 


922 -e+ @ Leet { Le forts 
iian7s : and pecauie the ih; cial 


was, to leavea 
which, {til ae yving his own and 
the pee S dignity, he mi: ght compals what m: 
tual advan en ge j 

Dupin alfo relates t Catherine de Medicis declared to Cardinal 
Ferrara, tke Pope e’s a te in France, that before they would attend 
the council the French Protefiant divines demanded the re peal of a 
decree of the Council of ates intimating that the ecclefiaftwal 
judges might proceed again heretics, who may have come under the jafe 
conduct of fecular princes. And to the fame effect, the Ele@or of 
Saxony declared in the fame council, that the Lutheran divines had 
not yet come to the council, by reafon of a declaration of the Council 
of Conflance, purporting that “ Laith was not to be kept with here- 
dics, or perfons fufpecied of herely, notwil Mic nding they might be pro- 
vided with fafe conducts fro n Emperors and Kings.” Both thefe ob- 
noxious claufes are found in the foregoing general decree 


of the 
Council of Confiance, of the nineteenth feffion, A. D. 1415, and 


confirmed by the Council of Sena, A. D. 1423. And that the 
Council of Trent acknow ledged the juftice of the imputation, plainly 
appears from their offer to fufpend the execution of thefe decrees, on 
the prefent occalion, in favour of the Proteftant divines*. 

‘ Moreover, ail fraud and deceit apart, the holy council in true 
and good faith promifes, that i: will not go io feek any occafion, 
openly or fecretly, and that it will in no wile ufe, or permi any one 
to ule, againft any part of this public faith and fullett fecurity, any 
authority, power, right, ftatute, privilege, either of laws or 
canons, or of any councils whalfoever, efpecially thofe of oy we 
and Stena, in whatever form of words exprefied ; from which i 
this particular, and for this time et derogates.” 


ght tend to their mue 





s 


* Infuper, omnt fraude et dolo exclufis, vera et bona fide promittit, 
ipfam fynodum autlam vel manifefte vel occulte occafionem querere 
ituram ; aut aligua auctoritate, potentia, jure vel ftatuto privilegio 
legum vel canonum, aut quorum cunque conciliorum, pretertim Conflan- 

tienfis et Senenfis, qua cungue forma verborum exprefia, in aliquod 
hujus fide publica et plenitime affecurationis prajudicium quovis 


modo uluram, aut quenquam nti permiffuram ; quibus, in hac parte 
pro hue vice derogatur. 
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This decides the queftion, by the final and decifive authority of 
the Council of Trent, upon the univerfally acknowledged maxim, ex- 
ceptio firmat regulam, *‘ the fufpenfion of a law in a particular case, 
for one time, con‘irms it in every other for all other times.” And in 


this fente, the Lutheran divines underftood it, when the fathers of 


the council refufed to grant any further conceflions ; and accordingly 
they did not attend, 

What fhall we fay now to the attempts of Doétor Troy and his ad- 
vocate to palliate the proceedings of the council, or to deny the 
do@rine?) The former would fain perfuade us, that “ the deroga- 
tion was ad omnem cautelam, ‘for mott ainple fecurity :’ ’—that “ the 
ftyle is legal, and the particular derogation only the fpecitication of 
the act:”—that the words * for this time” were added to prove the 

Jfincerity of the offer; for by a legal rule an exception is allowed, 
without debating on the law, which at that time was difputed between 
the parties.—The difpute, indeed, was, not for the ‘ /pecification,” 

but the repeal of the obnoxious aéts : 

Ubi tu verberas, ego vapulo tantum. 

—And his advocate, by the moft unblufhing effrontery and fu ippre sf 
fion of evidence, afcribes the obnoxious claufes to the particular de- 

cree of the eighteenth feflion, exculp atory of Sigi/mund, in which 
they are not to be found ; without taking the flizhte it notice of the ge- 
neral decree of the nineteenth feffion, to which they really belong, 
and which he could not poflibly have overlooked in the Haguenau 
edition of 1500. The two decrees occur alfo in the very fame page 
of L’Enfant, that moft candid and ingenious writer, whofe work he 
fo often reviles, and with which, of courfe, he is not unacquainted, 

But of all the deliberate untruths or falfifications ef evidence I 
ever met, even in the chronicles and legends of Popery, the moft 
furprifing and extraordinary is that retailed by Doctor Troy of his be- 

factor, ‘* the godlike predecetior” (as we are told by his apologift) 
of bis prefent Holinefs Pope Pius VII. 

After refcinding, as we have feen, the obnexious claufe of the 
confecration oath in favour of the Tri/h as well as the Kujian prelates, 
grandis et verbuja epifiola a capreis venit,—a long-winded, official, ex- 
planatory letter, came, “‘ by the authority and command of his 
Liolinefs,” to the Titular Metropolitans of Ireland, dated a fort- 
night after, June 23, 1791, and inferted by Doctor Troy, in the 
Pafloral Inftructica of 1793, p. 42, both in Latin and Englifh, of 
which the following is an extract, p. 46. 

‘In this controverfy, a moft accurate diferimination fhould be 
made between the genuine rights of the Apofiolical See, and thofe 
that are imputed to it by innovators of this age, for the purpofe of ca- 

lumniating: The See of Rome never taught that faith is not to he kept 
with the hetcrodor. (N Unig uae his Romana docu - heteradenia 
sry non efjé jercvandam, &c.) 
The letter of Pope Martin V,we have already feen, explicitly 
Ki the doétrine, in 1423: 2. An earlier decretal of Pope Gre- 


gory XI, elected 1370, abfolves fubjects from oatas of fidelity, ho- 
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mage, and allegiance to any Ane fons whatfoever fallen manifefly into 
hercly 3 as cited by S. N. in his firft Enquiry, p. 12. 3. Pope Pius 
V’s celebrated bull, dated Feb, 24, 1509, * againft Elizabeth, the 
pretended Queen of England, and the heretics adhering to her; by 
which all her jubjects are declared abjulved from their oath of fidelity, 
and from any other duty 3 and they who may obcy her thereafter are 
mvolved nan anethema,” trom which the committee of the Englith 
pretofiing Catholics ** date the national odium under which they 
have fince laboured.” See Original Papers, p. 12. 4. Pope Gre- 
gory XII, in a fimilar bull, May 13, 1580, incites the Jri/d to join 
in the rebellion of the £fzgeralds of Defmond, and to fight againht 
Queen Elizabeth, on the fame terms of plenary pardon and remiffion 
of fins granted to thofe engaged in a holy war againft the Turk or 
other infidel pofleffors of the Holy Land. 5. Pope Clement VIII, 
1600, excited the Jri/h in gene ral to join unanimoully in Tir ne $ 
rebellion againft * the Jame heretical Queen,” andin 1601, fent a 
brief to Tir Owen bimtelt for his encouragement. 6. Pope’ Paul V, 
1606 and i607, iflued two briefs, directed to the Englih Catholies, 
againft the oath of allegiance made by parliament fhortly before in 
the reign of James I. 

7. Pope Urban VIII, firft brief to the Englifh Catholics in 1626, 
exborting them to /ofe their lives rather than be drawn to take that nox- 
ous and unlawful oath of English allegiance, the object of which was 
not only that faith Sh ould be kept with the King, but allo that the fa- 
cred fceptre of the Univerfal Church should be wrefied from the Vicars 
of Almighty God,’ &c. ‘The other, to the Jriyh Catholics, in 
1043, granting plenary indulgence to all who had joined in the rebel- 
lion there, in 1041, 

8. Pope Clement XI flates the do@rine moft fully and ag iy 
in his celebrated letter to the Emperor Charles VI, dated June 4 
1712, reprobating in the ftrongeft poflible terms the covenants 
made at the treaties of Altranfladt and Utrecht, for granting reli- 
gious toleration to the Proteliants of Silefa: ‘ annulling the treaties 
and covenants as entirely vain, and m their nature void, and of no 
jirength or moment,” for that they were throughout, and in every 
part, ¢pfogure, null, void, invalid, unjujt, reprobate, idle, abjolutely and 
entirely devoid o eyed and efficacy, from the beginning, at present, and 
wn perpetuity ; and that no one was held to the “ublere ance of them, or 
any part of them, although they had been repeatedly ratified and con- 
Jirmed by oath ; nay, that they ‘could not, nor ought not, at any time, by 
any means, be observed by any one ; and that they ought perpetually to 


be held as if they never had originated nor been made, as if not exifiing 
and not made.” See a copious extract*. 











* Quamvis itidem, ambigere nequaquam poflumus, quin majetias 
tua, pro eximia pietati ac fiudio quo inte nfa eft caule Dei ver reeque 
religionis, probe intelligat et agnotcat, eju/modi pactiones prorfus m- 
anes et fuapte natura irritas ac nullius roboris vel momenti extitiffe et 
exifiere sel propterca, optimi etiam peripiciat, nudlum prorjus ea- 
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P.q 
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9. The fame doftrine was taught in 1768, (the very vear before 
the acceflion of Pope Pius V1,) in an ofhcial letter from Pope Bene- 
ditt XIV’s nuncio Ghilmi to the Titular Metropolitans of Ireland, 
reprébating the oath of allegiance, under re at that time, 
and foon; foe rejecte d; probably in confeg uence of this * precious 
letter,” recorded by the edmiring Doctor Burke, i in ‘his Hibernia Do- 
minicand, Supplem, p. 925”. 





rum kabendam efjc rationem, nec illas a quocunque alkgart aut obfervart 
ullo modo peje nec debere. 

Nibilominus, tum ut qu femper fuerit, et adhuc fit noftra ea de 
re fententia, Majeftati tue clarius et apertius innotefcat; tum etiam, 
ut Apofoiico nofire judicio innixa, folidius et alacrius predidias conven- 
diones proijus contemnere, ac ita illas habere poffit, tanguam fi nun- 
quam jacte fuifent: Majetiati tue, per prefentes denunciamus, ac 
infimul, tradita nobis ab OMNIPOTENTI Dero auctoritate, declara- 
mus, praenarratas didti tractatus Altranfladenjis pactiones, czleraque 
in eo contenta, que Catholice pidei, divino cultui, animarum faluti, 
ecclefieaque auctoritati, gurifdictioni, libertati ac juribus quibufcunque 
quomodolibet officiunt, five prajudicium etiam minimum afferunt, 
aut inferre feu intuliffe, vel alias nocere feu nocuiffe quoquo modo 
dici cenferi, pretendi vel‘intelligi poffent, cum omnibus et fingulis 
inde fecutis et quandocunque fecuturis ; 2p/o jure nulla, irrita, in- 
valida, injufta, reprobata, inania, viribufque et effeciu penitus et omni- 
mo vacua, ab ipjo initio fuiffe, et efje, ac pe rpetuo ) fore ; nemunemque ad 
iilorum, feu cujus libet illorum, etiamf pluries ratificata ac jura- 
mcenie vallata fint, ebfervantiam tenerz, imo nec illa ullatenus a guo- 
quam obfercart potuifjé ac debuiffe, aut pofe et debere ; neque ex illis 
culquam aliquod jus vel actionem vel titulum etiam coloratum, vel 
poftide ndi ac prextcribendi caufam, vel acquifitam fuifle, nec effe, 
minufque ullo tempore acquiri et competere poffe ; neque ila ullum 
ftatum iy vel fecifie, fed perinde ac fi nunguam emanefcent, nec 
Sucta fuiffent, pro non extantibus, et non fuciis, perpeiuo habert debere, 

Et mh Mottisiee, ad uberiorem cautelam, ei guatenus opus fit, pac- 
tiones predictas, aliaque prenija (ut preefertur) prajudiciaha caeain 
fine, improbamus, re/cindimus, cafjamus, irritamus et annullamus, vie 
ribu/que et cf cétu penitus et umnine vacuamus, 

See the Letter at length, in the "agen edition, CLEMENTI! 
XI, LEpifiole et Brevia, Rom, vol. Il, p. 179; or in Archdeacon 
Blackburn e, Popifh Controverfy, Append. II, p. 149, who gives a cus 
rious account of the treaties and occafion of the letter. 

* Pluribus rationibus vituperabile eft et indignum prefulibus Ca- 
tholicis, novum juramentum ; ted et prorfus intolerabile, fi {pectetur 
illa profefatio, qusim habet adnexam, videlicet :—* Abomination:s, ac 
deteftationis ex corde ejus dectrine que veluti abominanda ac pernicio/a 
declaratur,’ 

Notum effe debet erudition’ fue, dofrinam hance, que deteflabilis 
afferitur in hoc juramento, cam defends et propugnart a pleri/ que nale- 
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That oath, which in fome re{pects was better guarded than the pre- 
fent, prefcribed by the act of 1774, contained, among others, the 
following claufe : 

‘** T do fwear that I do abhor, detef?, and abjure, from the bottom ¢ £ 
my heart, that pernicious and abominable doétrine that no fa th or 
promile zs to be kept with heretics, or princes excommunicated,” &c. 

In allufion to thie, the Nuncio remarks :—* It ought to be known 
[to a prelate of ] your erudition, that this doétrine, which is afferted 
to be detefable in this oath, the fame is defended and contended for by 
moft Catholic nations, and has been repeatedly followed in prac tice by the 
Holy See,” &c. And near the conclufion of his long letter he offi- 
cially cenfures the vath in its whole extent as unlawful, and in its nature 
= and null, and invalid, fo that it can by no means bind and oblige the 

conferences” [of Roman Catholics, if orthodox.] 

Here we fee that the Nuncio Ghilini has truly and fairly flated the 
do¢trine of the See of Rome, in feveral inftances confirming the de- 
ciflons of the General Councils of Conftance, Sienna, and Trent, in an 
official, confidential letter, never meant to have been divulged to the 
profane. The dotrine itfelf, therefore, is moft unqueftionable. 
What thall we fay then to his late Holinefs, in a fimilar official and 
confidential letter to the fame dignitaries, for ftating an abofolute de- 
nial of the doétrine fo irrefragably eftablifhed ? Or what fhall we fay 
to Doétor ve for publifhing it ?—Did his Holinefs with to furnith 
the Irvh prelates of hiscommunion with a flimzy pretext for denying 
it, ‘‘as a calumny,” becaule the imputed dodirine “ never was taught 
by the See of Rome” fo worded ?—in all the foregoing decrees and 
bulls, the obnoxious term being hereticis, not heterodoris, which 1s ir- 
relevantly and fufpicioufly fubftituted; for furely, if it be taken in 
the fame fenfe, the denial is falje; if in a different fenfe, captious. 
And what a mean opinion muft Doétor Troy entertain of the capaci- 
ties of Proteftant divines, if he thought they could fwallow fuch an 
untruth, or fuch an ogivocation, attempted to be crammed down 
their throats i in Latin and Englifh?—Here is an embarrafling dilem- 





-_ 


onibus Catholicis ; eandemque in praxi pluries fecutum fuiffe apoftolicam 
fedem. 

Si fupra memorata vera exiftant—omni cum efficacia ac prudentia, 
promptiora ac magis apia remedia incunctanter af Terat fuus paftoralis 
zelus, queis ulterior progrefjus tam perniciofe e et feandalofe inordina- 
tionis impediatur ; revocetque ad propria officia, ut intcrim datum fcan- 
dalum reparent, evs, qui jam fale preftitifent juramentum : Quod cxte- 
roquin, guemadmodum in tota fua extenfionc oft illicitum, ita natura fua 
eft irritum, ac nullum, nulliu/que valoris, ut minime confcientias adfirin- 
gere et obligare poffit. 

See the Letter at length, in the Hibernia Dominicana, Supplem. p. 
925, or in Bithop Woodward's Prefent State of the Church of Ire- 
land, Append, I, p, 100. 
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ma, which I apprehend he will find of no eafy folution, into whick 
he moft unguardedly plunged himfelf, by zeal not according to know- 


ledge. 
Nec defiliis zmztator in arétum ; 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut [pedem 
referre| operis lex. Hor. 

How much more open, honeft, and conciliating, would it have 
been, both in his Holinefs and in Doctor Troy, not ‘‘ to kick againfl 
the pricks,” but to have candidly avowed and reprobated the doctrine 
of former times, as no longer tenable, from its wickednefs and from 
its impolicy, in a Proteflant country ! a country which has too long 
fmarted under its deleterious influence and fanguinary etleéts, At 
all events, the doétrine of not keeping faith with the heterodox i is here 
formally abjured, and alfo the per/ecuting clau/e in the prelate’s oath 
refcinded. It remains for the fame authority to repeal a// acts and de- 
crees of the foregoing councils againft herefics and heretics, becaufe 
herefy in the Church of Rome is aterm of the moft indefinite and 
dangerous latitude, both to Papifis and Protefiants.—We are truly 
told in the Vindication, p. 180,—‘* Here/y, for a Papift, means that 
ad by which he fets his private notions againfl the fanctioned principles 
of his religion, and under this meaning , herefy may extend, from the 
extreme of fmplicity, to the extreme of all murderous guilt; as in the 
cafe of John Hujs’—and of the Irith Aeretics burnt in a barn at Scul- 
labogue, in 1798. 

And this repeal on the part of the Pope, and formal difavowal of 
the hitherto ‘* fan@ioned principles of their religion, again{t herefies and 
heretics,” is imperioufly required of the Roman Catholic body, not 
only by the foundeft precautionary policy, but by the voice of religion. 

The doétrine of religious perfecution for confcience fake is truly 
antifcriptural and antichriftian : 

When thofe ‘fons of thunder,” Fames and John, our Lerd’s favourite 
difciples, in the overflowings of their zeal againft their heretical and in- 
hofpitable Samaritans, wanted to call down fire from heaven to confume 
them, our gracious Lord checked them with this mild rebuke; 2% 
know not what manner of /pirit ye are of : for the Son of man ts not come to 
deftroy men’s lives, but to fave them. And th: ey went to another village,” 
to “ avoid them.” —** Hereby, faid our Lord, /hall all men know that ye are 
my difciples, if ye love one another.” And the uniform language of the 
primitive Church for the three firft centuries, was Religionis non ¢ 
cogere religionem, ** It is not the province of religion to compel religion” 
—Nemini ad credendum vim inferre, “ to offer violence to none in order 
to make him believe.” Even Augufline himfelf, that oracle of the 
Church of Rome, and one of the ftrongeft fticklers for the damnation 
of heretics, yet deprecated their perfecution: —when the Circumceliians 
(not “ the Circumcellions of loyalty,” Vindic. p. 21) had committed 
outrages, and killed Refitutus, a Catholic prefbyter, he thus patheti. 
cally interceded with the Roman magiftrates for their pardon: ** Even 
for Chrift’s fake reftrain the {word of juftice from their blood !—~ Let 
us not forget his precepts for whofe truth and name we fuffer, fo Jove 
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sir enemies and to pray for them —Let ibe enemies of the Church live, and 
give them time to repent.—If reduced to the nece ‘ty of making an 
option, we would rather be killed by them, than require them to be 
executed by your judgments,” 

And the impolicy of religious perfecution, in the prefent flate of the 
world, is admirably argued, even in the firit of all crimes,—high 
treafon againit the Supreme Majetty of [leaven—by that profound 
{tatefman and enlightened divine, Bithop Butler, in a diicourfe on the 
3uth of January.—Sermon,, fixth edit p. 303. 

‘If the principle of punt/bing idolairy were now admitted among 
the different parties in 4 gh n, the weakef] in every place would run 
a yreat rifque of being convicted of it: or however, herefy and Schifn 
would foon be found crimes of the fame nature, and equi ‘lly deferving 
punifhment. Thus, the /pirit of perfecution would range without any 
{top or controul, but what would arife from its want 0 of power : 

‘ But OUR RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT difelaims all pene) iples of 
this kind ; ‘and defires, not to keep perfons in its communion, or gain 
profelytes to it, by any other annie than the cHrisTraNn one of 
argument and ce ies ae 

Itis indeed only by * the fword of the Spirit, which is THE WORD 

sr Gop,” that the divines of the Cuurcu or EnGvanp are re- 
rotor when ordained priefts, ** to be ready with all fa: thful diligence, 
to banith and drive away all erroneous and fre nge dodrines, contrary to 
God’s word :—tue Loup (not the civil magiffrate) being their helper.” 
—This furnifhes more than a fufficient anfwer to the plea for the 
capital punifhr.ent of Arhzifls, by way of precaution and prevention 
again{t their perfecuting /pirit ; urged in all the authority of capitals, 
Vind, p. 203. 

But the charge of perfecution is eagerly retorted on the eflablifhed 
Church and fiate; and we are told, that ‘* the combinations apaintt 
peyment of tythes have colt IRELAND about 3,Q00 perfans h; ne 
and 25,000 tranfported, on an average, within He laft fixty years 
Viedic, Pp. 32, 175. 

If this ftatement be not exaggerated, what melancholy and dif- 
graceful evidence does it furnifh of the antipathy that prevails among 
the Papifts of Ireland againft the paymert of tythes to the eftablifhed 
clergy, ever fince the rife of White Leyifm ! The ha Te objet of 
thefe Popifh infurgents, and their fecceilurs, the Righr-Lo; +, Def nders, 
United Trifhmen, &c. was the fuppreflion of the griex aaoe of tythes ; 
which, by a_well planned fy(tem of terrorim. by the cruelties inflicted 
on the perfons of tythe-tarmers, tythe pro€ors, and tythe takers, and 
the midnight de(truétion of their koufes and property, as faithiully 
detailed by the Bifhop of Cloyne, Dr Wooduard. in his {eal f nable 
publication, in the year 1780, on the prefoat State of th. Church of 
freland, (which ran through nine editions, very fhort!y, and firft con- 
tributed to open the eyes of the pubic) they had weli nigh effefted: 
but the abolition of tythes was only meant «s a prelude to the aboli- 
tion of rents, and the fubverfion of the ettablifhed » vovernment, and fer pa- 


ration of Ireland from England, in co-operati mn with the views and 
Kk2 
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the arms of France, For it is a curious fa&t, that the Whiteboys firft 
made their appearance in Munfter, and aflumed that appellation in 
the year 1759, when the fleet of Conflans was expeéted to invade and 
Jand troops on the Southern coaft of Ireland. But furely fiom the 
days of that prime agitator, father Nicholas Sheehy, who was executed 
at Clonmell, and reprefented by the knaves to the fools of his party 
as a martyr to the Catholic caufe, the victims of public juftice, how 
numerous foever, fuffered not for their erroneous opinions, as heretics, 
Schifmatics, and infidels, but for their mifdemeanors, as offenders, infurgents, 
and rebels, 

It is invidioufly and malignantly flated, that * the firft and laft and 
main argument for the Church fy/iem of gathering is the naked point of 
fratute Fas ’—that no where is ** Church authority fo highly {upported 
by the hand of temporal power as in the eftablifhed Chureh of this 
kingdom.” Vindic. p. 176, 182. 

The former affertion, I will: not difpute ; it is indeed “ the firit and 
laft and main argument” with Papifs : but the latter may well be quef- 
tioned: for I will venture to affert, that nothing but a ‘lively fenfe of 
their own alarming and impending danger and deftruction, nothing but 
the cogent argument of proximus ardet, when they faw the flames of 
their neighbours rapidly approaching their own houfes, roufed or 
impelled the fupine nobility, gentry, and adminiftration of Ireland, to 
protect fo far as they have done the property of the Chureh, and 
repair the loffes of the clergy, by fpecial acts of campofition and in- 
demnity. But this is infufhicient:—So precarious is the ftate of the 
Church of Ireland at the prefent day, furrounded and affailed on all 
fides by Methodifls within, by Papifis and Diffnters without, that un- 
lefé it be foftered and encouraged by fome more effectual fupport than 
it has hitherto received from. Government, unlefs fome provifion be 
made for a confiderable augmentation of the number of parochial clergy 
in Ireland, which ‘: altogether inadequate ;—2436 parifhes, formerly 
employ ing about 3600 clergy, fecular and regular, at the introduétion 
of the reformation in Ireland, having now dwindled on the part of the 

eftablifhment to 1120 benefices, and 1001 churches, employing about 

300 clergy of all ranks, re€tors, vicars, and curates, in confequence of 
the defalcation of clerical dues, by a gradual and fyftematic encroach- 
ment on the paft of the laity, terminating in the unjult abolition of 
iythe agifiment, the laft difgraceful a@ of an Trifo provincial patliament, 
previous to the Untonin 1800, which made it neceflary for a livelihood 
to unite intiead of dividing benefices, during thefe fixty years paft ;— 
unlefs the fuperior wifdom and pious zeal of the Jmperial Parliament 
fhall increafe the {mall livings, and furnifh them with glebe houfes, fo 
as to keep pace in fome meafure with the indulgences and immunities 
over-liberally granted to Papifis and Diffenters ; the drooping e/abii/bed 
Church of IneLawnDd will not long be able to fupport the lukewarmnefs 
of its friends and the activity of its enemies; though undoubtedly the 
beft entitled to fuperior prote@tion from the ftate, upon the foundeft 
principles of religion and policy, as being “ certainly the bef fuited to 
the conftitution of the government,” according to William lI1I1’s candid 
eulogy ; and becaufe the clergy of the eftablithed Church of Ireland 
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have been exemplary in their lovalty and patriotifm, i in the worft of 
times; and have been diftinguifhed fufferers in all the perfecutions, 
maffacres, and rebellions in Ireland, from the Reformation down to the 
prefent «ia ay. 

V. The laft and moft unfociable, is the tenet of exclufve falvation, 
in the Church of Rome, which is maintained in her creeds, and cate- 
chifms, and controverfidl publications. 

1, lt isthus (tated in the Profeffion of Faith : 

«1. N.N. do at this prefent “freely protefs, and fincerely hold, shis 
true Catholic faith, without which no one can be faved : and I promife 
moft con‘tantly to retain and contefs the fame entire and inviolate, with 
God’s ailittance, to the end of my life.”-—N. B. Prie/ls are further re- 
quired * to take care that it be held. taught, and preached: by their 
Gependants, or thofe committed to the'r care, in their pro per tunctions,” 

It is ufual with Popith writers to compare this with the exordiam 
and conclufion of the dthunczfian Creed, as paraliel thereto: and 
that creed 1s acknowledged by both Churches, Romifh and Proieftant, 
to be orthodox were they exactiy alike, no diffention could arife 
between the parties; but the creeds are not alike: for admitting that 
the fubftance of the Athanafian Creed may be found in the Nicene, 
which f rms the firft branch of the Proj feffion of Faith, there are twelve 
fupernumerary articies attached thereto by the Council of Trent, and 
Pope Pius 1V ; which we Proteftants hold to be neither * true”— 
(neither “ read in Holy Scripture, nor to be proved thereby, accord- 
ing to any certain warraats” )—nor ** Catholic’? —(o1 conformable to the 
doctrine of the primitive Church) :—fuch, for inftance, are the Sever 
Sacraments, the Sac rifice of the Mafs, and do&rine of Tran/ubfantiation, 
to be * profeffed,” equally with the Nicene Creed ; and alfo the cere- 
monies and conftitutions of the Church, * as ddiicved, defined, and 
declared by the facred canons and general councils, and particularly by 
the Holy Council of Tren’,” &c. All which are obvioufly included 
13 the appropriate and comprehenfive article ‘* éhts :"—** this true 

Catholic Faith,” &c. 5 as by parity of con! itruction, at the end of the 
Athanafian Creed, ** This is the Catholic Faith,” &c. is to be underitood 
of all the foregoing articles thereof. 

2. The fame doétrine is taught in the General Catechifa: Leff, x 

Q * Are all obliged to be of the true Church ? 

A. Yes: no one can be faved out of #.” Ads u [47]; Lukex 
[42]; John x [9]; Mart. xviii [11] 

But it was gratuitoufly aflumed, that ‘* the only true Church” is the 
Roman Church exclu ively ; that fhe is the Holy Catholic Church, 
fpecified in the Apoftles’ Creed, and that there is not any other ent: tled 
to the name: and confequently that no one can be faved out of the Roman 
Chur ch. Compare leffons x and xi. 

To the Ground s of the Catholic doftrine, Sc. are attached Reafons 
evhy a Roman Catholic cannot conform to the Protcflant Religion, of which 
the eleventa is this, printed in ¢talics : * becaufe even in the judgment 
of Proteftants, we mul be on the fafer fide. ‘They allow that our Church 
does not err in fu ndamentals, that fhe is 4 port at leaft of the Church 
of Chrift; that we have ordinary miffion, jucceffion, and orders from the 
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Apoftles of Chrift : they all allow that there is falvation in our communion ; 
and confequently that our Church wants no:hing neceflary to falva- 
tion :” 

«¢ We can allow them noting of it at all, without doing wrong to 
truth and our own con{ciences. We are convinced that they are guilty 
of a fundamental error in the article of the Church, which, if they had 
believed aright, they would never have pretended to reform her doétrine. 
We are convinced that they are Schi/matics, by feparating themfelves 
from the communion of the Church of Chrilt; and heretics by diffent- 
ing from her doétrine in many fu flartial articles: And, confequently, 
that they have ao part in the Church of Chrift; xo lawful miffion, no 
fucceffion from the Apojiles, no authority at all to preach the word of God, 
or adminifler the fucraments : In fine, no feare in the p pr omife of Chrift 5 
heavenly kingdom (excepting the cafe of invincible ig gnorance,) from 
which the Scriptures, in fo. many places, exclude Heretics and fecbifma- 
tics.’ 

This trite, captious argument, fo frequently urged (which it is 
« pafling ftrange” how the vindicator ‘ never heard quoted by Papift to 
Proteftant, nor read, he thinks, in any controvertial Popifb book, 
faving the three er of Perren, Tii otfon, and Paley,” p. 152) fuffi- 
ciently refutes-his aflertion, that ‘* Proteftants allow falv ores to Ro- 
manifts with reftrictions as great, or greater, than Papifts enumerate for 
Proteftants,” p. 135. 

But I cannot pafs over, without the fevereft reprehenfion, his malig- 
nant mifreprefentation of the eftablifhed Liturgy of the Church of Enp- 
land, in direct violation of his own rule, ‘to abftain from fa//e tefl 
mony, or rafb exaggeration, in matters of fa& ;’’ and which, indeed, is 
fo extraordinary, that J fhall give it at length in his own words : 

“In my common prayer book I have the benefit of perufing the whole 
book of Pfalms in metre, with profe and verie pray ers ; and I read with 
iy mace a Pythonic [** Devilifh” | addrefs to the Hoty Guosrt, to 
be fung before fermon: Let them that will, put mufic to 

“© ¢ QO bleffed fpirit of truth, keep us 
In peace and unity ; 
Keep us from /e&s and errors all, 
And from all Papiffry.’ 
‘“* Ttem, in the finale of a Jallad done upon the Lora’s Prayer : 
“¢Q Lord, into temptation lead us not, when the Fiend doih 


rage, 

To withftand his invafion give power and ftrength to every 
age ; 

Arm and make firong thy feeble hoft—with * * * and the Hol; 
Gholi, 





- for the times be dangerous.’ 
‘¢ Which danger is beautifully fet.forth in this paragraph of morning 
prayer: 
‘© Contrarily confound Satin and Antichrif, with all Airelings, 
whom thou haft already caft off into a reprobate fenfe ; that they may 
not by feds, fehifms, herefies, and errors, difquiet thy little flock ;—— 
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* and becaufe, O Lord, we be fallen into the latter days and dangerous 
times, when Satan, by all means, feeks to quench the light of the 
Gofpel, we befeech thee to maintain thy caufe again{ft thofe ravening 
wolves, and ftrengthen all thy fervants whom they keep in prifon and 
bondage.’ 

‘<Item. Prayer by R. W. From Turf and Pope, &c. 

“¢¢ The yeoman’s unkindnefs has fretted an old fcar that charity was 
haftening to efface, For my part, I hold in utter contempt the Roman 
Catholic that will explain away the overt atts of Protefant beneficence 
from the obfolete letter of a prayer book.’ ‘Therefore, ‘ grace and peace 
upon all that or in every place the name of our Lord and theirs.’”?— 
Vindication, p. 71, Note. 

Such are the ice and deteftable extracts which this equivocating 
prieft, with affected pleafantry the moft outré and revolting, would fain 
palm (after raking them out of the rubbifh of fome “ obfolete” puritani- 
cal prayer hooks and ballads) upon the Common Prayer Book of the Church 
of England !—for furely, with that only, in the courfe of his argument, 
is contrafted, *‘ the overt acts of Proteflant beneficence,”—to pattici- 
pate which, he fhews himfelf fo utterly unworthy, by fuch a falfe and 
malicious /ibe/ upon their Liturgy !—I will appeal to Lord Fingal, the 
unfufpeéting and credulous advocate of the Popith clergy—I will ap- 
peal to every liberal minded and enlightened Roman Catholic among 
the Irith /aity, who have tafted, and who have acknowledged thefe 
overt acts—I will appeal to the general committee who framed the declara- 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland in 1792—nay, to all who have fhared 
‘the overt ats of Proteftant beneficence,” in the repeal of the penal 
laws, in the grant of the elefive franchife, in the erection and endow- 
ment of the College of Maynooth, for the education of Irith priefts, 
&c. &c. whether fuch virulence of defamation does not tend * to dif- 
turb and weaken the eftablifhment of the Proteflant religion, and there- 
with, the Proteffant government in this country 7” which, in that decla- 
ration, they ‘ difelaim, difavow, and folemnly abjure, any intention of 
fabverting. **__How indifcreet then is it in Do&or Troy and his confede- 
rates, by their unfeafonable and fruitlefs attempts to vindicate what is 
indefenfibie, to provone recrimination ; to excite fufpicions of the fin- 
cerity of that declaration, which they figned, by broaching opinions in- 
confiftent therewith ; and by fretting an old fear (which recent rebel- 
lions had caufed to bleed es ; to check, if not to withdraw, the 
current of parliamentary bounty, which has flowed in fo fuil a ftream to- 
wards them, ever fince the acceflion of the prefent moft gracious and 
indulgent Prince that ever fwayed the Britifh {ceptre. 

Low wide ly different from fuch abominable, fuppofiritious extracts 
are thefe, furnifhed by our truly evangelical and al'-embracing liturgy, 
which does not : ibfurdly arrogate to the Church of England the title of 
Catholic s but in its morning pray er extends the phrafe ‘to a// who profefs 
and call themile ‘Ives Chriftians,” both good and bad, Matt. xxil, LU, con- 
{tituting all together ** ¢he hare militant here upon earth ;”’ and de- 
voutly prays, * that they may be led into the way of truth, and hold 
the faith in unity of fpr, in the bond of peace, and in righteoufnefs 
of life,” Ephef. iv, 3, Rom. xii, 18; which, in its Litany, prays, 
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*‘ that it may pleafe God to rule and govern his doly church univer/al in 
the right way,” John x, i6, and that * he would deliver us (Pro- 
teftants) from all falfe dodrine, herefy, and fchi/m,” in the Church ; 
“and from all fedition, privy confpiracy, and rebellion,” in the {late ; 
which are fo often linked and united together, Gal. v, 20, 2 Pet. ii, 
10—19, Jud. 16—19. And in the Good Friday Colleéts, it peti- 
tions Heaven for “ mercy upon all Fews, Turks, heretics, and infidels— 
that they may be /aved among the remnant of the true J/raclites, and 
be made one fold under one fhepheid, Jefus Chrift, our Lord ;” in 
marked oppofirion to the Romifh Liturgy, according to which, on 
Maundy Thurfday (the eve of Goud Friday), at Rome, all heretics 
are excommunicated, anathematized, and condemned, by the Pope, to 
the flames of hell! 

Put though we grant, with the judicious Hooker, that the Church of 
Rome is apart ot the Chriftian or Catholic Church, we deny that fhe is 
found: throughout :—we ccntend, that in addition to ‘ /he go/d and 
Silver” of the Apoflolic and Nicene creeds, which we hold in con.mon, 
and to * the precious flones’ which form the bafis of Chriitanity, the 
leading and profitable doétrines of the atonement and mediatiun of 
Curist, &c. fhe has built uponthe rock Curis, (and other toun- 
dation can no church lay) ** wood, hay, flubile > the has tuperadded 
the fidtions of tradition, and al} thofe peculier  commandmeuts of the 
Church,” al! thofe fapernumerary and redundant articles of faith and 
opinion, contained in the Crecd of Pius 1V, the pretent orthodox fiand- 
ard of the Rumih religion. 

Notwithftanding thelce, we do not deny the pofriility of falvation in 
their church ; becaufe the fame Apoftle, whofe beautiful imagery | have 
borowed, exprefsly allows it, whtie he {tates its ¢ificuity and hazard : 

“If any man’s work [of gold, fiver, and precious /'ones,] abide, 
which he hath built thereupon, he thall receive a reward [in the day 
of trial] ; but if any man’s work [of hay, fraw, flubble.| be burnt, 
he fhail fuffer lof; but he himfelf thal) be faved, yet fo as by fire.” 1 
Cor. ii, 11—15.—— This iait phrafe fignifies not purgatory, but frery 
trial, or rigorous proof ; as in Cicero— Quo ex judicio, velut ex incendio, 
nudus effugit, ** from which trial, as from fire, he efcaped naked.” 

We do not however allow equa/ {alvation to them as to the followers 
of a purer Church ; ** making a difference,” recommended by another 
Apofile, in a paraslel paffage to the foregoing, Jude 22; a difference 
warranted by the Gofpel, between ‘a prophet’s reward, a righteous 
man’s reward, and not /ofing a reward,’ Matt. x, 41—42; Matt, 
v, 19—20, to be adminiltered in different degrees, according to differ- 
ent * talents,” or difpenfations, Matt. xxv, 15, either at the firfi re- 

furrettion, or refurredion of the gujt 5 or elfe, at the fecond, or general re- 
furredion of all mankind, at the final confummation of all things. Com- 
pare Luke xiv, 14; Matt. xix, 28; John v, 25—29; 1 Cor. xv, 23 
—24; Rev. xx, 4—14; Matt. xxv, 31—46; where this momentous 
diftinétion of the two refurrections is clearly taught ; according to the 
doétrine alfo of the primitive Fathers, Fuflin Martyr, Tertullian, Ort- 
go", &c, 
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Indeed the flimzy argument of the comparative fafety of the two 
feé&ts may be thus fairly retorted : 

We Proteftants believe as much as is fufficient for falvation, if duly 
obferved, even by the acknowledgment of Catholics themfelves ; 
who require no more than the belief of the Apoflles’ creed, from adult 
profelytes baptized into their church: all therefore that can be fairly 
objected to us, 1s that we do not believe /o much as they profefs ; the 
are therefore /afe in conforming to the Church of England: But if the 
fupernumerary articles of Romifh faith be either unfcriptural, fuperfti- 
tious, ido'atrous, or immoral, it is Aazardous fur a Proteftant to con- 
form to tlhe Church of Rome. 

And if here/y and fchifm be crimes, they may with more juftice be 
retorted on the Church ot Rome, for feparating in fevera] fundamental 
articles from the doctrine and communion of the primitive church ; and, 
above all. in giving the preference to faith above charity, fo as to facrifice 
all churity to zeal for their faith, in dire& oppofiticn to their infpired 
founders and infallible teachers, Peter and Paul; of whom, the for- 
mer, exhorts, in his truly Catholic epiftles, ** above all things, have 
fervent charity among yourfelves, for charity fball cover a multitude of fins,” 


‘both of om/fion and of commiffion; | Pet. iv, 8. Compare Matt. 


xxv, 34—40; Rom. iv, 8; Jam. tii, 23; v, 20. This is that genuine 
Catholic charity, or univerfal benevolence, fo well defined in the General 
Catechifm, le&. xiv, and quoted by Doctor Troy. A divine virtue, by 
which we Jove God above all, for his own fake, and cur neighbours as 
ourfelves, for his fake,” (1 John, ii, 17.) So widely different from 
that contracted Romi/bh charity, defined in the tenth Jefure ; and the 
latter Apoftle rates it higheft in the fcale of Chriftian virtues: ** And 
now remaineth faith, hope, charity, thefe three; but the greateft of thefe 
is charity,’—that a'l-embracing, ‘€ and ever-during” charity which he 
has fo admirably defcribed, 1 Cor. chap. xt. Whence in the true fpi- 
rit of the Go/pel of peace, our evangelical Liturgy, in the Quinguagefima 
colle&, devoutly prays, that ** Gop would fend his Holy Ghoft, and 
pour into our hearts that maf excellent gift of charity, the very bond of 
peace and of ai] virtues, without which al! our doings are nothing worth, 
and without which, whofcever liveth is counted dead before him.” 

And St. Paul, the chief founder of the Church of Rome, warns it 
particularly, and as it were propheticaliy, againit that firft “ mortal 
and deadly” fin of pride, which fhe inherited from pagan imperial Rome, 
the miltrets of the world: ** Be not high minded, but fear :”” adding, that 
*s if they continued not in the goodnefs ef God, they aljo should be cut off,” by 
his feverity, like the apoftate Fewifh Church, Rom xi, 20—22, 

And furely there is a mott ominous refemblance between them, in fe- 
veral particulars: 

1. The Few Church boafted, that fhe was the /poufe, Jer. ii, 2. 
“© We are not born of fornication,” {aid the unbelieving Jews, ‘* qwe have 
one Father, even Gon,” John vii, 41. And the Romi/b claims to be the 
myflical /poufe of Chrift, Eyhef v, 32. But the degenerate Fewi/h is 
{tyled in Scripture, an avuliere/s, Jer ii, 1, Ezek. xxiii, 37, Mate. 
xi, 39, &c.; and the degenerate Romi/b, a inyflical harlot, Rev. xvii, 
I1—18, in confequence of adopting the pagan idolatries and abomina- 
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tions, and heterogeneoufly blending them with the pure dodirines of the 
Gofpel. 

2. The Fewifh Church “ tranfgrefed the commandments of God by 
their traditions”, —‘‘ teaching for dodrines the commandments of men,”’ Mark 
vil, 7—9. In the Romifh, ihe commandments of God and of Chrip are 
frequently fuperfeded by she commandments of the Church. 

3. The Fewifh dofors claimed the infaliii/e interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and they excommunicated and anathematized, and denied falva- 
tion to heretics and /chi/matics :—** This multitude, which know not the 
law, are accuyfed ;” John vii, 49. “* Except ye be circumci/ed accord- 
ing to the manner of Mofes, ye cannot be faved ;” AGs xv, 1. “ Thou 
waft altogether born in fin, and doft thou teach as ? Aod they cafl him 
out ;” John ix, 37. ‘* Thou art a Samaritan, and halt a Dewil;” 
John viii, 48, ‘** And fome of the Pharifee es faid, are we blind alfo ?— 
Jesus faid unto them, // ye were blind, ye would not have fin; but now 
ye fay, We fee: therefore your fin remaineth ;’ " John ix, 41. 

The note on this textin the laft Dublin edition of the RAcims’ tranf- 
lation of the New Teftament, 1803, is truly excellent :—** If you 
were invincibly ignorant, and had neither read the Scri iptures, nor feen 
my miracles, you would not be guilty of the fn of infidelity ; but now, 
as you boaft of your knowledge of the Scriptures, you are inexcufable.” 

4. The grand fundamental error of the Church of Rome, a fup- 
pofed real and continual Jats ue, an altar, and facrificing prie/is, was 
evidently adopted from the Jewifh Church, when, upon its f{upprefhon, 
the Romifh affumed her privileges in right of fucceffion. And furely 
Paul's Epifileto the Hebrews, unwitting!y adopted as canonical by the 
Church of Rome, is not more powerfully levelled againit the Fewifh 
facrifices and ritual, than again{t the Rom//). 

That wondrous and tremendous fyfiem of fpiritual defpotifm and ec- 
clefiaftical domination, gradually raifed and erected by the perfevering 
craft and fubtulry of the See of Rome, in the darker ages of the 
church, is now well nigh * fallen,” like Lucifer, * and cut down to the 
ground, which did am en toe nations’ of Europe, Ifa. xiv, 2; Rev. 


~ 


xvii, 9—3. And its final diffolution may foon reafonably be expeéted 
from the awful ** judgments now abroad throughout the earth,” fulfilling 
prophecy ; and eipecially from the approaching termination of the dif- 
aftrous period, foretold by the Scriprure or TrutTH to comprize 
the defolations of the Fewi/b and the perfecutions of the Chriflian 
churches, during the dominion of the Papal, Mahometan, and infidel 
Antichritt, during ‘* a itme, times, and half a time,” (or three years 


and a ag) or 42 months, or 1200 prophetic days, or ery Dan, vii, 


255 Xi ; Rev. xi, 2—33; xn, 145 xii, 5. Which period of 
126 


60 yea ay "counted from the eftablifhment of the Gregorian Liturgy 
mi the Weft, andthe rifeof //lamif/m in the Eaft, about the fame time, 
A.D, 620, we may expeé to expire about A. D. 1880, with the fe- 
cond coming of Cus st, to reform his Church. See this point main- 
tained in a feries of Sacred Critici/in, by Jnfpedor, in the Orthodox 
Churchman’s Maga Ste. 
However, to dupport the drooping fpirits of the fuffering /aints and 
faithful witneffes f the church militant throughout the world, its firange 
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and miraculous revival and refurrection, after a fhort extinGtion, is 
promifed, Daniel at, | I—4; Rev. xi, 7—12. And the Reformed 
Ch arc hes may derive much confolation from Dagiel’s prophecies of cer- 
tain f-afons of purification and bleffedne/s to the faints at the expiration of 
12900 days and 1335 days. Dan. xii, 10—12 

“© Many fhall be purified and made white, and proved [by fuffer- 
ings]; but the wicked fhall do wickedly: and ail the wicked thall not un- 
derftand, but the wife fha!l underftand. 

*© And from the time that tve dai’y facrifice fhall be removed, and the 
abomination of if con tet up, there fhall be a thousand tawo hundred and 
ni inely days. Bleffed is he that waiteth and reacheth to ¢he thoufand 
three hundred anil thirty five days.” 

Thefe myfterious paflage ‘s of Daniel feem to intimate, that the wif 
and good every where fhaii be purified and perfected by a courfe of tri- 
bulations and fufferings, and that they fhall gradually be enabled to 
have a right underftanding of the myiterics of God’s providence re- 
vealed in the Scripture of Truth: whereas the fooli/h and wicked fhall be 
infatuated ; they thal! neither leave off their evil way 3, nor underltand 
that the predicted end of thefe things is death, And from the time of 
‘s the removal of the dai iy facrifi e,” and fetting up the “* abomination of 
defolation,” (as interpreted by our Lorp himfelf of the deftruction 
of the ‘Temple of Jerufale m by the Romans, Matt. xxiv, 15), A. D. 
70, to this aufpicious wra of rightly underftanding the Scriprure 
of Trutru, fhall be 1200 days; commencing A. D. 1300, [= A. D. 
70 + 1290,] the precife yearin which the illuftrious 7 “ichliffe firit 
began to preach againft the Papal Antichiifi in EnGuann, as proved 
in the firft Letter. hy the authorities of Bale, Wharton, &c.— And at 
the end of the 1335 days, A. D. 1405 [= A. D. 70 + 1335], His 
difciple, the “ b/e) fe d” martyr, u/s, followed his example in Gex- 
MANY. Such siuiae idence of dates and circum{tances 1s truly renal k- 
able: Jris the Lord’s doing, and it is marvei/ous in our eyes | 

Thefe interpretations of Daniel’s 1299 and 1335 ie iys are by no 
means nevel. So early as tie year A.D 1390, the former number 
was thus applied by a fagarious and learned Englifhin: any Walter Brute, 
the contemporary of Wickiife, wa wreatife of the Revelation of Anti- 
chrif in Britain, in the toliowing very remarksble paflage, cited by 
#oxv in his Monuments, for the year 139:, under Richard II, vol. 1, p. 
$41. 

“ Yet is fhe [the Church of Rome] ignorant, that, within a little 
while, fhall come the days ot her de#raction -—— by the teliimony 
of the Apocalyple, chap. xvi. Becautfe that from the time sobre 3 ual 
fi: ne e was ti hon away, aod the abomination of defolation placed, there 
be pafled 1290 days according to Daniel: And the Chronicles added, 
do sents eto the fame,” /A. 12. 704+ :2y9u — A.D. 1300}. Indeed, 
from this, and other paflages of ius work, cured by fox, Walter Brute 
appears to have been a man fupertor to th» dark age in which he lived, 
and to have entertained furprifingiy juit and iuminous notions of the 
principal prophecies relative to Popery 

This 1 interpretation of the 1250 days was afterwards adopted, and 
the 1335 days further applied to the commencement of Hu/i’s preach 
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ing, by A. S., the author of Sacra Heptades, fora Treatife on Danie/'s 
70 Weeks,] cited by the learned /Vhiflon, in his Treatife on the Revela- 
tion, in 1706, p. 240. 

“If we take Daniel's era, that is the ceafing of the daily facrifice, by the 
deftruction of the ‘Temple, which was in the year of our Lord 70, and 
add unto that number 1290, limited by the fame prophet, it cometh to 
the year of our Lord 1360: About which time, the excellent Jobn 
Wicklieve in England, (and fhortly after, Fohannes de Rupefceffa in 
France, whole labours on the Apocalypfe are {aid to be extant,) prophe- 
cied, or rather declared, many prophecies of the Apocalypfe, concern- 
ing Antithei ift.” 

‘¢ Befides that number of 1290, the number of 1335, to which the 
prophet Daniel gives a ‘ blefing,’ is alfo fulfilled: For, account that 
from the defolation of the ‘lemple, and ceafing of the daily facrifice, 
which happened about the fame year of our Lord 70; add, I fay, to 
that 70, the number of 1335, and it cometh fully to the year of our 
Lord 1405.—Soon after which time was effembled the great Counceil 
of Conflance.—In the fame councell, the Godly Bohemians, Yohannes 
Hufs and Hieronymus Pragen/is, openly protetied againit the Pope ; 
faying, that if he did not follow Chrift in his life, he was not Curis‘r’s 
vicar.’ 

Thefe Juminous interpretations of our early Proteftant divines derive 
additional force and authority from the Apocaly b/e ; for as we owe to 
the vifions of Fsn the true interpretation of Daniel’ my! (terious 
“* time, times, and half a time,” as denoting ** 1260 days” or years of 
perfecution and fuffering to the church militant, from the Papal, Ma- 
hometan, and infidel Antichrilt, (obferved before) ; fo to his fubfe- 
quent vifions we are indebted, not only for an Apocalyptic prediction of 
the preaching of Wickliffe and of Hufs, the iliuftrious harbingers of the 
RerormaTion, but allo of Luther, the father of the Reformation ; ; 
ta uhat remarkable vifion of the ¢Aree warning angels, following each 
other in fucceflion. 

The firft angel is thus defcribed, Rev. xiv, 6—7 : 

*¢ And | faw another angel flying in mid-heaven, having the ever/a/- 
ing Gofrel to preach to the dwellers upon the earth, even every nation, 
and tribe, and tongue, and people ; faying with a loud voice, Jar ye 
God, and give him glory, for the hour of his judgment is come 3 and wor- 
JSoip him uho made the heaven, ard the earth, and fea, and water /prings.’ 

This angel (who with his fucceflors is plainly reprefented as differ 
ent from thofe of the heavenly choir, who fung ‘* the new fong”’ of the 
Lamb, Rev. xiv, 3; and vii, 11) excellently reprefents the illuftrious 
Wickliffe, who by his vernacular tranflation of the Bible, firft made, as it 
were. a re-publication of the primitive Gofpel, which heretofore had been 
locked up or * faled,” trom the vuloar of ev ery nation, inthe learned 
Janguages, and prohibited to the laity by the fpiritual tyranny of the 
See of Rome, wifhing to rivet her chains by means of the i ignorance of 
her votaries. This harbinger of the Reformation warned ‘the nations 
of the earth againft “ worfbipping the creature inflead of the Creator,” 
according to the reigning fuperftitions and idolatiies of Romifb faith. 
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By a ufual anticipation in Scripture, God's impending ‘* yudgments” are 
denounced, as already “‘ come.” See John xii, 31. 

The wee angel ts thus defcribed, verf. 8.—‘ And another angel 
followed, faying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city! becaufe 
She hath made all the nations drink of the wine of the poifon of her fornica- 
tien.” 

This fecond angel with equal propriety reprefents Hu/s, the difciple 
and follower of Wickliffe, who preached (till more plainly and explicitly 
again{t the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome; and fore- 
told her doom, under the title of the myltical Babylon, that mother of 
harlots, or parent of fuperitition and idolatry, inthe Welt, as Babylon 
had been in the Eaft, from the days of Nimrod, Gen. x, 9—10; and 
xi, 1—9, whofe fall he antici ipates in the language of J/aiah’s watch- 
man: * Babylon is fallen, is fallen ! and all the >vravn images of her 
gods he hath broken to the aseond,” Ifa. XX, o. A prophecy after- 
wards fu fill ed by Cyrus, Dan. v, 30—3!. 

The laft angel is thus defcribed, verf. « —1 1. “ And athird angel fol- 
lowed them, faying with a loud voice, Lf any wor rfbip the wild beaft and 
his image, and receive a mark upon bi is forchi ad or up bon his hand, the fame 
foal drind of the wine of the wrath of God, poure ed out, unmixt, inte 
the cup of his indignation ; 3; and be foal be tormenicd with fire and m. ime 
Stone before the holy angels and before the Lamb. 

«6 And the finoke of their torment afcendeth up for ever and ever: 
And they have no reft day not night, who worfhip the beaft and his 
image, and whofoever receiveth the mark of his name.” 

This la(t angel alfo is critically the reprefentative of Luther, who in 
the fucceeding century, A. D. 1517, followed Wickliffe and Hufs ; 
and by his bold, undaunted, perfevering fpirit, and by proclaiming 
**the terrors of the Lord,’’ or the more awful denunciations of God’s 
temporal and eternal vengeance againit the votaries of the wild beaft and 
his image (aptly denoting the Papal and infidel Antichrift,) began that 
aufpicious work of gener val Reformation, for which his predecefiors pre- 
pared the way. 

For though it muft be acknowledged that Wicklife and Hu/s inveighed 
with great boldnefs and ability againft the leadiug errors and corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, yet their premature efforts and partial lights 
were infufficient to difpe! the thick darknefs that then overfpread Chrift- 
endom, ‘Their preaching was local, and the reception of their doc- 
trines limited in a great meafure to their own countries. But in the 
riper age of Luther, many powerful caufes contributed to propagate his 
doétrines {peedily ol extenfively, which either did not exilt betore, or 
did not combine their full force: Such were, 1. The notorious vices, 
the overgrown wealth, and the enormous power and privileges of the 
clergy, calling aloud for reform and retrenchment; 2. The oppreflive 
rigour of the {piritual tyranny exercifed by the See of Rome and her par- 
tizans, under which all Europe impatiently groaned; 3. The publica 
tion of Luther’s German trariflation of the Bible, wh ich {pread with 
inconceivable rapidity throughout the Continent, and laid the axe to 
the root of the Romifh fuperftitions, idolatries, and perioons ons; 4. 
The inyention of the art of printing, fome time before, which greatly 
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facilitated the circulation of the writings of Luther, and his affeci- 
ates, Zuingle, Calvin, Beza, &c. throughout the weftern world, 
from the higheft to the loweft of the people ; 5. The revival of letters, 
and the eager ftudy of the Greek and Roman claffic authors, intro- 
ducing a curious fpirit of free enquiry into the genuine foundations of 
religion and morality ; 6. The critical ftudy of the original Scrip- 
tures, inftead of the Latin Vulgate; and, 7. More e{pecially, of the 
Apocalyptic prophecies of Daniel and John, foretelling the blafphe- 
mies, idolatries, perfecutions, and downfall of the Papal Anti- 
chrift. See Robert/on’s matterly account of the Rife and Progrefs of 
the Keformation, in his Hiftory of Charles V, vol. II, p. 7s—121, 
which, if republithed feparately, would form a valuable hiftorical 
compendium of the grounds of Proteftanti/m, or of the caufes that 
contributed to the feceflion of our forefathers from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, into which the prefent generation 
is inno fmall danger of relapfing, from the unwearied and perfevering 
efforts of thé partizans of Popery to varnifh and difguife its tenets, 
and to make profelytes, and to eftablith their faith; encouraged as 
they are by “ the zmpious indifference of fome to all religion ; by the 
Suilty fupinene/s of others who ought to know better things ; and, in 
many, perhaps, by a jadicial infatuation, that they might believe a lie, 
becaufe they have not attended to the truth, but had pleafure in unrighteouf= 
nes.” —2 Theil. ii, 11—12.—W hitaker on the Revelation, p. 351. 

The foregoing Scriptural and Hijforical charaéters of the illuftrious 
harbingers of the RerorMarion, will, I truft, contribute “ to 
muzzle the ignorance of their fenfele/s” defamers, and to fet them in 
their true and genuine light. WWockliffe and Hufs were “ lovely in 
their lives, in their deaths they were not divided,” if that pious with 
of Hu/s be realized, which he nobly avowed, when urged againit him 
at his iniquitous trial : 


“* Let my foul be with John Wickliffe!” 


And if that encouraging “‘ voice from Heaven” be true—‘“‘ Blefed 
are the dead which die in the Lonv: even fo faith tHE Spirit, that 
they may reft “he their labours,” —‘‘ where the wicked ceafe from troubling, 
and where the weary be at ref !”—not in Purgatory, but in Paradife.— 
Luke xxiii, 43. 

And I will clofe this decifive vindication of their charatters 
throughout with a folemn warning to all their calumniators, in the 
words of the fage Gamaliel/ to the perfecutors of the Apofiles : 

“« And now, therefore, I fay unto you, refrain from thefe men, and 
let them alone:——left haply ye be found even to fight again 
Gop.” 


CritTo, 
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THE LAW OF LIBELS, 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
‘ Honefly is the beft palicy.” 


A PHILANTHROPIC obferver is induced to fubmit, with the 
mott profound deference, that he humbly prefumes it would mott 
effentially contribute to the benefit of the community, if the laws ® 
of Eugland were to be minutely revifed, fimplified, modernifed, and 
exclufively adapted to the exigencies, emergencies, and contingen- 
cies of the exitting times. In particular, if wilful perjury, a moft 
direful crime, were to be deemed not only an infamous, but alfo a 
capital offence ; if the jefuitical doGtrine of truth being an aggrava- 
tion of a libel were to be radically annihilated, as being not only 
repugnant to reafon and common fenfe, but alfo as affording a 
fcreen to conceal fraud, pertidy, and treachery ; and even if witneiies 
or parties concerned were to be protected from being infulted and 
defamed in court by garrulous, fcurrilous, licentious practitioners ; 
and for the evident purpofe that {uch laws may be fully comprehend- 
ed, without equivocation, by every individual whom they are calcu- 
lated to govern, as the Englith language is perfe€ly explicit, fignifi- 
cant, and expreflive, all pedantic terms whatever in foreign languages 
are neceffarily required to be exploded, and all artificial prolixity, 
tautology, procraftination, with interefted and injurious views, 
ought, it is conceived, to be interdi€ted; as alfo all inadvertent in- 
formalities in legal proceedings ought, it is imagined, to be precluded 
from being infidioufly availed of: by this falutary means, not only 
the ignorant, but alfo even the intelligent, would in a great meafure 
be refcued from becoming a prey to the illiberal, at lealt, limbs of 
the law, who, by duplicity and venality, enrich themfelves, in too 
many inftances, by involving, after painful fuipenfe, their credulous 
clients, and their innocent families, in ultimate ruin and mifery, 


A FrIigeND TO JUSTICE. 
November 16th, 1807. 
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VERSES ON EDUCATION, 


WRITTEN BY DESIRE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
COUNTESS OF KELLY. 
RUDE is the marble, in the block, 
Taught by the artiii’s hand to thine, 
Incrufied with its native rock, 
The fineft diamond in the mine. 
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tude, till illum’d by wifdom’s rays, 
By culture polith’d, form’d, refin’d, 
To emulate the noontide blaze, 
That nobler gem,—th’ immortal mind. 


** The parallel,” you own, “ may hold 
With genius of the higheft order ; 

But, elfe, a metaphor fo bold 
Too much on the burlefque would border.” 


Admitted—Is th’ untutor’d mind 
Enlighten’d by the leffons taught her, 

Some more, fome lefs, acute we find ; 
Some brilliants of the fineft water. 


Thefe will reward the teacher’s pains ; 
But thofe too much allied to clay— 

In other words, with muddy brains— 
Will never emulate the day. 


Be wife ;—but that falfe wifdom fly, 
The bane of truth and common fenfe; 
Specious delufive fophifiry, 
As you would fly a peililence. 


‘That wifdom only claims our love 
Which can from fin and error fave; 

Which guides us to the realms above, 
And fmooihs our paflage to the grave. 





WILLIAM Ross. 


St. Andrew's, 


~ Nev. 10th, 1807. 
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